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PREFACE. 


WE are again called on by the recurring season to thank our 
readers for their continued support, and our contributors and 
correspondents for their valuable and obliging assistance. Since 
we last had occasion to address them, nothing of remarkable im- 
portance in literature claims a particular notice; but the current 
has still flowed onward in its useful though silent course; and 
though some of the deposits which it has left, separately con- 
sidered, may be thought trifling, yet a wise man will think nothing 
a trifle which makes an addition to our previous stock of know- 
ledge. The great pyramid itself was built of single and separate 
stones, laboriously collected, and accurately combined ; and he 
who aspires to raise a work of literary renown, must be content 
to imitate the builder of antiquity. If the naturalist tells us that 


‘he can, from the smallest tooth or even nail of a fossil animal, 


tell you the order it belonged to, its size, nature, habits, and the 
period in which it lived, so that its entire form should present 
itself before the mental eye, so the antiquary can inform us, that 
the recovery of a single letter in an inscription will at once throw 
a clear effulgence on the whole; so little are we to judge of the 
value of things by their apparent worth as seen in a casual and 
superficial view! Doctor Johnson says it is the privilege of real 
greatness not to be afraid of diminution by stooping to the notice 
of little things, and he who is able to remove the smallest obstacle 
in the path of literature becomes its benefactor. We have now 
only to add that, in the spirit of these observations, it is our in- 
tention to give two more papers to the subject of Shakespeare, in 
which our attention will be chiefly employed in the consideration 
of particular passages in the text. It is in many cases a humble 
office, but one which men of the greatest talents have not been 
unwilling to undertake ; we shall be satisfied if we can add any- 
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thing of ours to what has been already gathered in the collected 
field of labour, and more so if, enjoying the fruits of our honest 
industry, we shall not be accused of the wish to disparage the 
labours or detract from the reputation which others have acquired 
in the same pursuit. 


S. UrBan. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


J. P. would be glad to be informed 
whether the original charter of William 
the Conqueror to the College of St. 
Martins-le-grand is extant, and where it 
is. If it is not known to be in existence, 
where is the most authentic transcript of 
it? 

Mr. Danret Henry Haiau, of Leeds, 
who is preparing a work in illustration of 
Saxon coins, and has already made draw- 
ings of every other rare coin in the late 
Dean of St. Patrick’s collection, is 
anxious to learn who is the present pos- 
sessor of the two following:—l. Obv. 
SCIPETIMO, a sword; Rev. EBORACIO, a 
cross, with crescents and pellets in al- 
ternate angles. 2. Obv.a sword; Rev. 
a cross Calvary; each surrounded by a 
blundered legend. These are figured in 
Mr. Lindsay’s work on the Anglo-Saxon 
coinage; but Mr. Haigh is, we presume, 
desirous to delineate them himself, for 
which purpose he begs to be favoured 
with impressions in sealing-wax. 

J. P. would be obliged to A. J. K. to 
say upon what authority Hasted, in his 
History of Kent, asserts that ‘‘ the manor 
of Newenden by the name of Andred”’ 
was given by Offa to the monks of Can- 
terbury, and what that manor was called 
in Domesday. Harris says it was given 
to the Archbishop. 

A Constant REaApER, who has re- 
ceived much gratification from the perusal 
of a volume of ‘‘ Wills and Inventories 
illustrative of the History, Manners, 
Language, Statistics, &c. of the Northern 
Counties of England, from the Eleventh 
Century downward,” Part I. is informed 
that the second part of this work is in- 
tended to be published by the Surtees 
Society, and will shortly be proceeded 
with. In the mean time the Camden 
Society has undertaken the publication 
of the ancient wills which remain in the 
archiepiscupal registers at Lambeth, and 
which will doubtless be found full of 
general interest. 

A Correspondent would be glad to be 
informed what means may most effectu- 
ally be used to prevent the ravages of the 
insect commonly known as the book- 
worm ; poo & whether there is any 
chemical preparation that will destroy it 
where it cannot be detected in a book, 
but where there is yet every reason to 
suppose it to be. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the account which 
you havegiven in your December Number 
of the Queen’s visit to Cambridge, there 
are one or two errors which should be cor- 


rected. At p. 643 it was stated that the 
degree of D.D. was conferred on Dr, 
Oliphant, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
on occasion of the Queen’s late visit 
to Cambridge. This is altogether a 
mistake, he having been D.D. before 
his appointment as professor, From 
the paragraph which follows, it would 
appear as if the performance of the Coro- 
nation Anthem, together with Roubiliac’s 
statue of Sir Isaac Newton, were in the 
senate house. Both these statements in 
reality refer to the visit to Trinity Chapel 
on the evening of the 25th, when four 
noblemen Undergraduates (of whom Lord 
Gifford was not one) held torches and 
candlesticks, while the royal party ex- 
amined the statue. The paragraph (nearly 
at the top of left-hand column, p. 643) 
beginning “ The royal party then visited 
Trinity College,” &c. should run thus: 
In the course of the evening the royal 
party visited the chapel of Trinity Col- 
lege. At p. 650 it is stated that Gen. 
Finch represented Cambridge until the 
general election in 1820. This was not 
so; he took the Chiltern Hundreds at 
the close of the year 1819, in Dec. of 
which year Lieut.-Col. F. W. (now Sir 
F. W.) Trench was elected in his stead. 
In p. 661 of the same number, it is 
mentioned that the Rev. Thomas Heber- 
den was Senior Wrangler in 1775. Now 
Prof. Vince was first on the Mathe- 
matical Tripos inthat year. Mr. Heber- 
den was a Senior Optime. 

D. D. remarks: ‘From Mr. 
Wopperspoon’s list of churches in Suf- 
folk, where the chancels are of the same 
altitude as the nave (see your last No. 
Gent. Mag. p. 573), the following must 
be deducted, there having been no chan- 
cels to those churches for very many 
years: Dallinghoo, Letheringham, Bawd- 
sey, Orford, Kessingland, Kirkley. The 
following typographical errors should be 
corrected : for Little Wanham read Little 
Wenham; for Aldborough read Alde- 
burgh; for Little Glenham read Little 
Glemham ; for Blickling Hundred read 
Blithing Hundred ; for Sacstead read Sax- 
stead; for Rishanger read Rishangles ; 
Sor Peltaugh read Pettaugh. 


Errata.—Dec. p. 585, in note, line 34, for 
Appersley read Apperley ; p. 590, line 45 of the 
text, for oregina del mondoo read regina del 
mondo; p. 592, in note, line 7, for Waring 
read Wadding ; p. 594, line 21 of the text, for 
we read pillottent; p. 595, line 52, for 

ajedad read Majeslad (or Majestad) ; id. line 
6 from bottom, for Grignon read Grignan. 
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1. Life of Geoffrey Chaucer. By Sir Harris Nicolas. Pickering. 
2. The Poetical Works of G. Chaucer. By T. Tyrwhitt. Mozon. 


WHOEVER wishes to see and appreciate the transcendent brightness 
of Chaucer's genius, should cast an eye on the darkness which surrounded 
him. With the single and solitary exception of Roger Bacon, Chaucer was 
the first Englishman whose writings have survived to perpetuate his own 
fame and to delight future ages, and, therefore, he is justly called “the 
father of the English poets.’* When it is our purpose to estimate an 
author’s works, we take them at their positive value, abstracted from all con- 
siderations of the times and circumstances in which he lived, and the degree 
of good or ill fortune which attended him ; but, when we look to the genius 
or the acquirements of the writer himself, we must also take into account 
the comparative education of his contemporaries, the peculiar advantages, 
if any, which he possessed over them, or the impediments which the sur- 
rounding darkness presented to his progress and advancement. The 
anthor and his work are not to be confounded. He who was only a man 
of moderate stature in one age, might have started up a giant in the next. 
The illustrious person whose name we have already mentioned, the 
elder Bacon, was one whose mind possessed the highest constituents of 
genius. In a dark age, he anticipated some of the most brilliant dis- 
coveries of posterity, but he lived three centuries too soon for his own fame 
and for our advantage. As relates to Chaucer, the proper subject of our 

_present research, whether as regards himself or his writings, we shall 
return to the inquiry with a confirmed feeling of his transcendent powers, 
and an assurance of his permanent reputation. Though written in an age 
comparatively dark, and though he had no model on which to form them, 
his poems are as yet unequalled in many qualities of the highest order, and 
his name is inferior only to the very greatest in the temple of Fame. If 
we look to the poet himself we shall be astonished when we see how im- 
measurably superior he was to every one of his own time, so as not only to 
excel them in the degree of his capacity, but to stand apart in its very 
quality and essence. We can see no one like him or approaching him at 
the longest interval ; his was one of those creative minds that occasionally 
appear, as it were to remind us of the original fertility of nature. As a 
matter half of amusement, half of instruction, we took our copy of Lelandt 
from the shelf to turn over the pages in which the poet and his contem- 
poraries are mentioned, and we were not a little surprised both at the 








* Johnson pronounces Chaucer “to be the first English versifier who wrote poeti- 
cally,’’ (v. Pref. Dict. p. 1;) but, as Johnson has used the word versifier and not poet, 
we may suggest that there were some writers of early romances previous to his time 
who can claim the merit of versifying poetically; though, probably, this class of 
literature was not in Johnson’s mind at the time, and, indeed, was not at that time 
much known or easily accessible. The Earl of Salisbury, who lived in Chaucer’s 
time, and who was beheaded by Henry the Fourth, was a poet, and was a friend of the 
famous Christina of Pisa. The French and Italians had made at this time con- 
siderable proficiency and improvements in poetry. 

+ Leland Commentarii de Scriptoribus Britannicis, ed. A. Hall, 1709, 8vo. 
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copiousuess of the list of authors and the multitude of the productions. 
The greater part of the writers of that age were Carmelite Friars, with 
names as long as the beards which touched their girdles. One illustrious 
man was called Nicolaus Longospathanus ; he was a great writer on occult 
philosophy. Then there was a Dominus Roger Vento-fluctus, with his 
reverend companions friar Coccoporus and Walter Vinisalvo, and a William 
Snethigamius, all of whom spent their lives in filling monastic libraries with 
their learned productions ; though, from some inexplicable cause or other, 
their labours are known only to here and there a person in the present day, 
who is more than ordinarily studious of antiquity. We ourselves must own 
that our knowledge in this quarter is but superficial, and, with the excep- 
tion of the following treatises, we are not aware of any that we can be said 
absolutely to have mastered—they are De Rebus Creatis in Specie—de 
Utensilibus —de Septem Expeximentis, necnon de non ducenda Uxore. This 
last is a capital discourse, and proceeds, we believe, from the learned pen 
of friar Hugo Lobbeshamus. ‘Then there is a work but little known called 
Capita Originalium, another De Proportionibus, very interesting, and a 
Ferculum Zizaniorum, which, we believe, raised the author to high pre- 
ferment in his abbey. Of such a nature were the productions of the numerous 
and celebrated authors who flourished in Chaucer’s days: they were the fruit 
of much labour and learning, but they have all well nigh suuk and mouldered 
into the earth, while the native flowers of his genius are still blooming in 
immortal and increasing beauty, though now in an age most peevish and 
splenetic, and in a climate growing more and more ungenial to them.* 

It is not true, as some assert, that Chaucer lived in an ignorant and 
dark age. It was the perversion of learning, and uot the want of it, that 
was to be lamented; in the monastic cloisters, and in the refectories of 
the abbots, were churchmen who could read and interpret the Fathers of 
the Church, and disentangle the subtilties of the schoolmen. But, as their 
religion was corrupted by superstition, so their philosophy degenerated 
into sophistry.t Chaucer, it has been observed, has a double claim to 
rank as the founder of English poetry from having been the first to make 





* To show the rise of our national poetry from its source in Saxon times, and how 
little of it, previous to Chaucer, deserved the name, we transcribe a short passage 
from the learned Introduction to Havelok (Rex. 6.) p. xlviii. by Sir F. Madden. The 
notices, as he ubserves, ‘‘ are few and scanty,” but we can scarcely hope to find any 
more. 

1. Song of Canute, 1069. 

2. Verses ascribed to St. Godric, died 1170. 

3. Few lines preserved by Camden of the same period. 

4. Prophecy set up in 1189. 

5. For the same time, Henry II. the Metrical Comp. of Lagamon, 1196. Orm. 
Legends of St. Katherine, St. Margaret, St. Julien. 

6. From this time to middle of next century, poems of John de Guldevorde, the 
Hicks). History, Poet. Paraphrase of the Psalms (v. Warton) and the Moral Ode (v. 

icks). 

7. Between 1244 and 1256, part of a Med. of Augustin versified, MS. Durham. 

8. The earliest songs in Ritson and Percy, 1264. 

9. Close of Henry IIT. Romances, Sir Tristram, K. Horn and K. Alisaunder. 
Havelok, 1270—1290. 

This last date comes down to within 38 years of Chaucer’s supposed birth. 

Author of William and Werwolf, 1350. 

According to Ellis’s Hist. Sketch (Engl. Poets) there were four poets alive in 
pa aly days whose works are known to us, Gower, Barbour, And. of Wyntoun, and 

ydgate. 

+ ‘If we look over the list of authors quoted by Chaucer and other writers of that 
period, we shall find it considerably numerous. The libraries of monasteries supplied 
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it the vehicle of spirited representations of life and native manners ; and, 
secondly, from having been the first great architect of our versification, in 
giving our language the ten-syllable or heroic measure, which, though it 
may sometimes be found among the lines of more ancient versifiers, 
evidently comes in only by accident. Nor among the characteristics of 
his genius should the rich and quaint humour which is seen and enjoyed 
both in his description and sentiment, be overlooked, connecting itself, 
as it does, with the fact, that this satirical banter, drollery, and wit, 
is a characteristic feature in the literature of these early centuries, when 
learning and authorship were leaving the doors of the cloister, to 
mix in a more general commerce with mankind.* We doubt not but the 
contrasts afforded by society were striking and strong ; the peculiarities of 
individuals prominent and remarkable ; the long intervals of lassitude and 
leisure required excitement, and fitted the mind for it; and, above all, 
the danger of openly denouncing the vices or corruptions of the age, led 
to the safer way of turning indignation into ridicule, of making the moralist 
put on the cap of the jester, till at length the general mind was accustomed 
to these peculiar associations, which, however philosophically incorrect, 
yet, by delighting the fancy with their novel images and creations, became 
the useful and formidable ally of truth herself. In the grotesque cha- 
racters, in the extravagant and burlesque buffoonery, in the broad, 
homorous, and ribald dialogue, and in the ludicrous images of the old 
drama, Chaucer had a prototype for his satyrical and comical vein, as he 
had in the old romances for his Gothic pageantries and his pictures 
of love and chivairy. 

The life of Chaucer has been often written, in various style and 
manner, according to the degree of taste or knowledge of the biographer. 
Perhaps the two most generally known are those composed on opposite 
principles by Godwin and ‘Tyrwhitt ; the former has swollen out like a 
gourd, and the latter is compressed into a nutshell: Godwin was a writer 

‘ of abilities, and has given an amusing and, perhaps, instructive work, 
which he has been pleased to call a Life of Chaucer, but which might 
rather be named a dissertation on the times when Chaucer lived,t or a 
running commentary on English history. Tyrwhitt was a scholar of the 
first order, and had a truly critical mind, which fitted him for such inves- 
tigations in the remote paths of a refined literature as he delighted in, 
beyond any one of his age; but, as he knew the love of truth to be the 
only sure foundation of critical investigation, he was slow to receive any 
theories or conjectural hypotheses or doubtful points into his biography ; 
and, consequently, by admitting, with a minute and scrupulous exactness, 





the disadvantage arising from the small collections of individuals. They were pre- 
vented from being so minute and accurate as scholars of our days frequently are, in 
quotation, but not from being learned.’’ Godwin’s Life, i. 28. 

* See the religious controversies and works of the early Reformers, as well as the 
allegorical fables, both in prose and verse, so numerous in those days. See also Fitz- 
stephen’s account of the assemblies of the schools in London on public holidays, and 
of the revival of the ancient Fescennine liberty of sarcasm in the declamations. See 
Fitzstephen apud Leland Itin. vol. viii. 

+ Mr. Hallam allows ‘‘ that another modern book may be named with some com- 
mendation, Godwin’s Life of Chaucer.’’ Vid. Middle Ages, iii. p. 81. It ought to 
have been called ‘‘ A History of John of Gaunt and his Man Chaucer.” In one place 
he supposes John of Gaunt addressing Chaucer in the following words: ‘‘ Man is a 
complex being, and affected with mixed considerations,” &c. vol. ii. p. 510. Much 
of the reading in Mr. Godwin’s book is at second hand, and he had too great a desire 
to make it entertaining. 
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only the very few facts known, and rejecting the others, he reduced the 


account of his author to a very small compass. 


The present biographer 


comes under happier auspices to his task. He says, 


* Although great trouble was taken to 
illustrate the life of Chaucer by his former 
biographers, the field of research was but 
imperfectly gleaned. Many material facts 
in his history have been very recently 
brought to light, and are now, for the first 
time, published ; but it is not from these 
discoveries only that this account of the 
poet will derive its claim to attention. 


An erroneovs construction has been given 
to much of what was before known of 
him ; and absurd inferences have, in some 
cases, been drawn from = \vposed allusions 
to himself in his writings. A life of the 
poet, founded on doe’ cutary evidence* 
instead of imaginatic ., was much wanted ; 
and this, it is hoped, the present memoir 
will supply.” 


We will now give a short abridgment of the poct’s life from the narrative 
before us. 

Chaucer's parentage is unknown, but probably his family was connected 
with the city of London. We trust that he was not the son of Elizabeth 
Chaucer, a nun of St. Helen's ; but it is possible, as Speght suggests, that 
Richard Chaucer, vintner of London, might have been his father. If so, 
he had a brother also a citizen and vintaer. The name of Chaucer 
existed in other counties ; one was a burgess of Colchester, another, deputy 
to the king’s butler at Southampton, and others are mentioned in contem- 
porary records and charters whose names alone are known, but who scem 
to have filled a respectable station in society. ‘That he was of a geni!: 


man’s family,” Sir Harris says, ‘‘can scarcely be doubted ;”’ but if by 
“ gentieman ” he means a rauk above that of merchant, or citizen, we see 
no reason to admit the assertion ; apparently he was in such a rank of life 


as enabled him to have the advantages of an education which unfolded and 
improved his talents. The time of his birth seems to depend on the con- 
jectures of his biographers, but has generally been assigned to the year 
1328. When, however, he was examined at Westminster in 1386, he deposed 
that he was of the age of “ forty and upwards, and had been armed twenty- 
seven years.” This would materially alter the date, and he would have 
been born about 1345; but his biographer says that there are strong 
reasons, derived from many passages in his own works, and the writings 
of Gower and Occleve, for believing that he was born long before 1345. 
Some of Chaucer's biographers most confidently speak of his being edu- 
cated at Oxford, others, not less confidently, at Cambridge, and some give 
him the benefit of both Universities. There is not the least proof that he was 
ever at either, yet his biographer says, “ It is impossible to believe that he 
quitted college at the early period at which persons destined for a military life 
usually begin their career ;+ presuming, and justly we think, though in the 





* Mr. D’Israeli tells us that, ‘‘ after Godwin had sent to press his biography of 
Chaucer, a deposition on the poet’s age in the Heralds’ College, detected the whole 
erroneous arrangement.’’ Vid. Amenities of Literature, vol. i. p. 253. See also Hip- 
pesley’s Chapters on Early English Literature, p. 85. 

+ Theinference which the learned biographer draws from his early quiting college for 
a military life being incompatible with his acknowledged acquirements, scarcely appears 
to us sufficiently convincing ; for at that period, and long after, colleges were schools, 
and not post-schools as they are now, and youths entered the universities at a very 
early age. Besides at college the student does not acquire proficiency in various branches 
of learning, but rather lays a foundation for future inquiries ; his knowledge is gained 
afterwards by his independent exertions, and when the mind has attained an elevation, 
by which it is enabled to select the path that it can most successfully pursue. The 
custom of sending youths to college at an early age long subsisted. Lord Burghley 
was sent in his 15th year, Selden in his 14th year, Lord Clarendon also in his 14th, 
&c. ; before that time much earlier still. 
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absence of proof, that his various attainments, his acquaintance with classics, 
with divinity, with astronomy, and other branches of scholastic learning, prove 
that he had received a superior education, and we may suppose that he was 
educated for a learned profession, as the Bar or the Church; if for the 
latter, it was for the church militant, as he showed his fondness for polemical 
divinity very early, and in a manner rather unusual, “for he was fined two 
shillings for beating a Franciscan friar in Fleet Street,” and it is said by 
Speght that a record in the Temple proves the truth of the anecdote. 
Leland, however, inclines to the law, and says when in France “ collegia 
leguleiorum frequentavit :"’ however, this is certain, that in 1359, when he 
was about 30 years old, he was in the army (certainly not as chaplain) 
with Edward III. in France, and that he was taken prisoner by the French 
in the expedition which terminated in the peace of Chartres in May 1360. 
After this, a blank of seven years occurs, in which nothing is known of 
him, and we think it not improbable that during this interval he was laying 
in that stock of knowledge which his writings show him to possess,* for 
his was now the very period of life when the mind is most ardent after 
knowledge, and most capable of exertion. Milton never studied so unin- 
terruptedly and so intensely as during the six or seven years he resided 
under his father’s: roof in Hertfordshire, after he left the University ; and 
such are what Bishop Hurd calls “ the golden hours of study ” in a scholar’s 
life. If Chaucer during part of this interval were resident as we believe 
in-France, we cannot but consider it to have been most advantageous to 
him, as affording the best opportunity of studying the very source of that 
fabulous and romantic history from which the subjects and decorations of 
his own poetry were subsequently drawn. Tyrwhitt says, ‘‘ that we have 
not one English romance anterior to Chaucer which is not borrowed from a 
French one.” ‘The Norman muse was the preceptress of our own, and the 





* Since writing the above we are pleased to see a confirmation of our conjecture in 


. Leland.—‘‘ Constat utique illum circa postremos Ricardi 2“, cui non incognitus erat 


annos in Gallia floruisse magnamque ex assidua in literis exercitatione gloriam sibi 
comparasse, tum preeterea eadem opera omnes veneres, lepores, delicias, sales, ac 
postumo gratias lingue gallicz tam alte combibisse, quam cinquam vix credibile. Laus 
ista Gallofridum in Anglie reversum sequebatur, tanquam comes ejus virtutis individua.” 
V. Cap. D.V. de Gallofrido Chaucero. Leland mentions a friend of Chaucer’s of the 
name of Strode, to whom he submitted his verses,—a trifling fact not :nentioned by the 
present biographer. Winstanley says, ‘‘ By his travels in France and Flanders he 
attained to great perfection in all kinds of learning. About the latter end of King 
Richard the Second’s days, he flourished in France, and got himself in high esteem there 
by his diligent exercise in learning.’’ Chaucer was always distinguished for his 
superior learning ; let us give old Puttenham’s account of him. ‘ But of them all 
particularly this is mine opinion that Chaucer, with Gower, and Lydgate, and Harding, 
for ther antiquitie ought to have the first place, and Chaucer, as the most renouned of 
them all, for the much learning appeareth to be in him above any of the rest. And 
though many of his bookes be but bare translations out of the Latin and French, yet 
are they well handled, as his bookes of Troilus and Cressid, and the Romance of the 
Rose, whereof he translated not one halfe ; the device was John de Mehun’s, a French 
poete. The ‘ Canterbury Tales’ were Chaucer’s own invention, as I suppose, and 
where he showeth more the naturall of his pleasant wit then in any other of his workes; 
his similarities, comparisons, and all other descriptions, are such as cannot be amended. 
His meetre heroicall of Troilus and Cressid is very grave and stately, keeping the 
staff of seven and the verse of ten ; his other verses of the Canterbury Tales be but 
riding rnyme, nevertheless very well becoming the matter of that pleasant pilgrimage 
in which every man’s part is played with much decency.””—Of Poets and Poesie, 
p- 50. Winstanley says of him, ‘‘ In passing his time in the University he became a 
witty logician, a sweet rhetorician, a grave philosopher, a holy divine and skilful 
mathematician, and a pleasant poet.” Vide Life in England’s Worthies. Warton 
says that ‘‘ Chaucer was an universal reader.” 
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Armorican fables were transplanted to another climate as congenial to them 
as their own. Here then Chaucer had ample leisure to study the mythology 
and imbibe the spirit of the Norman minstrels, which he was to naturalise 
in his own language ; to store his memory with the marvellous events and 
achievements of chivalrouslife, with the fabulous legends of oriental en- 
chantment, and the visionary and fantastic allegories of the Provencal bards ; 
to study the manners and superstitions there recorded, to describe the public 
pageants and splendid festivities with accuracy of detailand correctness of 
costume ; to rear his palaces and castles with all the barbaric splendour of 
the Byzantine architects, and to array his jousts and tournaments with the 
magnificent display, and according to the acknowledged laws and institu- 
tions of Western chivalry. In 1367 Chaucer was one of the valets of 
the king’s chamber, “ dilectus Valettus noster,” and had an annual salary of 
twenty marks for life. This handsome annuity authorised him to solicit 
the hand of Philippa, eldest daughter of Sir Payne Roet,* and sister of 
Katherine Swynford, mistress of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. She 
was one of the ladies in attendance on the queen. Chaucer was abroad 
for a few months in the summer of 1370. In 1372 he was joined in a 
commission in a commercial treaty with the Genoese, and in December of 
that year an advance of 66/. 13s. 4d. was made him for his expenses, and 
he left England soon after. All that is known of his mission is, that he 
went to Florence and to Genoa, that he had returned in Nov. 1373, and that 
he received a further sum from the king’s exchequer for his expense in 1374. 

Some of the biographers of Chaucer have surmised, and others of a 
bolder temperament have asserted, that, during his stay in Italy, Chaucer 
visited Petrarch at Padua, + and obtained from him the tale of Griselda, 
which the Clerk of Oxenford recites ; but, in this case, as in others, ‘‘ the 
wish” is alone the “ father to the thought,” for the only foundation for such 
an event is, that an imaginary character in the Canterbury Tales prefaces 
his story by saying that it was 


‘* Lernd at Padoue of a worthy clerk,’’ 


an introduction calculated very naturally to draw the attention of his 
auditors to the story by giving to it a kind of personal interest, but in no 
way identifying any part of the narrative with the poet himself, and, 
indeed, such strained and fanciful interpretations are to be carefully 
avoided, and no more to be admitted into biographical memoirs, than they 
would be allowed to mix with the authentic materials of history. A 





* See an ‘‘ Ode in pure Iambic feet” to my noble friend Sir T. H. (Hawkins), 
knight, on his translation [of Horace], by Hugh Holland. 


‘¢That Astrophell of arts the life 
A knight was and a poet, 

So was the man who took to wife 
The daughter of La Roet,” &c. 


Yet Sir Harris says, ‘‘ It has not been ascertained positively whom Chaucer married ; 
the statement that his wife was Philippa, daughter of Sir P. Roet, scarcely admits a 
doubt.’’ His wife’s name, however, was not Philippa Roet, but Picard. See Life, 
p. 60 to G6, and Godwin’s Life, II. 374. She probably died in 1387. 

Mr. Godwin,in one of his tales of fiction, or novels, called ‘‘ The Life of Chaucer,’’ 
has described Chaucer's motives for seeking an interview with Petrarch, the interview 
itself, the feelings of the two poets, and the very substance of their conversation. 
Vide Life, i. 463. To do this, he falsifies a letter of Petrarch (See Nicolas’s Life of 
Chancer, p. 20) both as to the date and substance of the letter, all being material 
points. 
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question, however, does arise deserving an answer, why Chaucer acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Petrarch for his tale of Griselda, and not to the 
original author, Boccaccio? 

The reason, we confidently suggest, is to be found, first, in the fact 
that the name of Petrarch was far more illustrious and more widely known 
than that of Boccaccio.* We own that, when the name of Petrarch is 
mentioned in England, it connects itself in the minds of most men, and 
all women, with the lover of Laura, and the inditer of zmorous sonnets ; 
and we have seen the poet painted in a Venetian cloak, with a hat and 
feather, and Provencal roses in his shoes, lying by the fountain of 
Vaucluse, dreaming life away in the languor of romantic and visionary 
aspirations. This may do very well for “‘ young ladies’ seminaries at 
Hampstead or Hammersmith ;" but Petrarch was not only a poet and 
a lover, but a man of great scholastic attainments ; a man of laborious 
study, of practical knowledge, of varied acquaintance with the characters 
of men, and the social and political state of empires ; he was the friend 
and counsellor of more than one of the Italian princes ; he was in high 
honour in the Papal Court, ardently attached to the liberties and honour 
of his country,—in short, in activity, in acquirements, in conduct, in 
honourable estimation, he was among the first and foremost men of his age. 
As for self-indulgence, luxuriousness, or softness of life, he knew nothing 
about it: he lived on the coarsest and hardest fare, he ate the hard brown 
bread of the valley ; he drank the pure and crystal waters of his fountain ; 
and, instead of cloaks of Genoa velvet, he wore a kind of tanned jacket 
or pelisse of sheepskin, scribbled over with the scraps of verse and prose, 
which, for want of better materials at hand, he had written on it. 
Petrarch was the great man of his age; and that is the reason why 
Chaucer mentioned him; and secondly, it was more honourable, and 
more scholarlike, to quote from Latin than Italian, The vernacular 
languages were little esteemed ; no one wrote in them who could write in 
the ancient, and Petrarch himself looked for the immortality to which he 
aspired, not to his canzone or his Italian sonnetti, but to his great epic 
poem, recording the events of Roman history, and written in that noble 
language which had been spoken by the sons and matrons of Rome. To 
rival Statius and to emulate Virgil in their own tongue, was the highest 
ambition of him who was the most illustrious poet of his age and country, 
and who even now yields to none in his delineation of the purest and most 
powerful passion that at once agitates, and enthralls, yet refines and purifies 
the human heart. There is, besides, no ground for presuming that Chaucer 





* The Knight’s Tale is taken from Boccaccio; so is the Reve’s Tale. January and 
May is a Lombard story. Nonne’s Priest’s Tale is an English fable. The Clerk of 
Oxenford’s Tale from Boccaccio through Petrarch’s version. Lydgate, in his 
Temple of Glas, seems to speak as if he had seen a completed copy of the Squire's Tale, 


‘* And how her brother so often helpe was 
In his mischefe, by the stede of bras.” 


That part of the story which is hinted at in these two lines is lost, which, however, 
might have been remaining in the time of Lydgate. See Warton on Spenser, i. p. 154. 
Philips says, the Squire’s Tale is said to be complete in Arundel House Library ; vid. 
Theatr. Poet. p.6. An original ballad of Chaucer, which had escaped all the editors 
of his works, was printed in Percy’s Reliques, vol. ii. p. 11, for the first time from 
the Pepys Manuscripts. For some Jate illustrations of Chaucer, see Hippesley’s 
Chapters on Early English Literature, 1837. ‘Two tales, the Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn 
and the Merchant’s Second Tale, or the History of Beryn, were first printed in Urry’s 
edition, 1721. They are singularly curious and valuable, but are not Chaucer's. 
See, on this subject, Ritson’s Bibliog. Poetica, art. Chaucer. 


Gent. Mac, Vou, XXI. B 
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was acquainted with the Italian language ; andit is not improbable that he 
may have picked up his Latin version of Boccaccio’s story in Italy, and 
brought it with him to England, or, as Sir H. Nicolas observes, perhaps 
“ both the clerk who relates the tale, and the immediate source of the tale, 
are alike fictitious.” Chaucer's mission to Italy was the earliest evidence 
that is talents were appreciated by the Crown, for he soon received some 
substantial marks of royal favour. In April 1374 a pitcher of wine daily 
was granted him, to be received in the port of London from the hands of 
the king’s butler. A pitcher of wine is very well at a poet’s dinner every 
day, but it is a natural feeling not to like to be worse off than one’s neigh- 
bour ; and John Gower had two gallons of wine for his share, which 
showed that poetry was rising in the market ; and besides, as this wine 
might be commuted for a money payment,* as was afterwards the case, 
the quantity allowed was not unimportant. In June of tlie same year, 
Chaucer was appointed comptroller of the customs of skins, tanned hides, 
&c. in the port of London. In the same month, the Duke of Lancaster 
granted him 10/. for life, which probably was worth 180. of our present 
money, for some good service rendered to him. In 1375 he obtained a 
grant of the custody and lands and person of Edmund Staplegate, of 
Kent, a minor. This would probably have been a very lucrative grant, 
but his ward, luckily for himself and his estate, became of age within 
three years, and only suffered the loss of 1042. which he had to pay for 
his wardship and marriage. ‘Towards the end of 1376, the king appointed 
Sir John Burley and G. Chaucer to perform some secret service, the 
nature of which has not been ascertained ; but Chaucer was paid 8/. 13s. 4d. 
for his wages. In 1377 he was associated with Sir Thomas Percy, in a 
secret mission to Flanders, the object of which has not been discovered ; 


he received 107. for his expenses. Not improbably it was some commer- 


cial negotiation. At the same period, Froissart says, he was joined with 
Sir Guichard d’Angle and Sir Richard Sturry, to negotiate a secret treaty 
for the marriage of Richard, Prince of Wales, with Mary daughter of 
the King of France. The envoys met at Montrevil-sur-Mer, but Sir H. 
Nicolas observes that Froissart has blended two negotiations. Edward 
the Third died in June in this year ; and it was in the following, after the 
accession of Richard the Second, that the negotiation for the marriage 
took place, to which mission Chaucer was certainly attached. In May 
1378 he was sent, with Sir Edward Berkeley, to Lombardy, to treat with 
Bernardo Visconti, Lord of Milan, and the celebrated Sir John Hawk- 
wood, ‘‘ pro certis negociis expeditionem guerre Regis tangentibus.” For 
his expenses he was paid about 56/. 


‘* Of the precise object or result (says 
his bivgrapher) of his mission to Lom- 
bardy, no particulars are known; but a 
fact of much literary value is established 
by one of the documents connected with 
it, namely, that (as has hitherto been pre- 
sumed only) Chaucer was certainly the 
Sriend of Gower the Poet. In case of 


any legal proceedings being instituted 
during his absence, it was necessary that 
Chaucer should appoint two persons to 
appear for him in the courts; and, 
supposing one of the individuals to have 
been selected merely because he was a 
lawyer, the other would probably have 
been an intimate friend, on whose ability, 





* Mr. Ellis has calculated the value of Chaucer's grants in modern money. He 
estimates the ‘‘ mark of silver’? at 10/. of our present money, and Chaucer's original 
annuity at 200/. The grant of wine was of the same value, because it was exchanged 
for an annuity of 20 marks. Chaucer, according to his calculation, appears to have 
received during the last three years of Edw. III. the present value of 4,700/. without 
taking into account his receipts as Comptroller of the Customs. (Spec. vol. i. p. 204.) 
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zeal, and honour he could entirely rely. 
Chaucer named John Gower and Richard 
Forrester (of whom nothing more has been 
found) as his representatives; and the 
identity of the John Gower mentioned in 
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that document with the poet, is not only 
highly probable in itself, but is supported 
by the name being very uncommon at that 
period, and by both of them being con- 
nected with the county of Kent.” * 


Each poet has celebrated the other in his verses : Chaucer at the end of 
Troilus and Cressida, and Gower in the Confessio Amantis, in some lines 
that he puts into the mouth of Venus. As commentators, however, exist 
on suppositions, Tyrwhitt supposed that they subsequently quarrelled ; and 
then, correcting himself, he supposed they did not ; and Sir Harris ob- 
serves, that, as their friendship lasted till within seven years of Chaucer's 
death, “it is probable that it was never dissolved.” The fact is, there is 
not the slightest ground for any supposition of a quarrel, the whole web 
being woven by the critic from his own bowels, to catch the heedless flies 
—his readers. Chaucer returned to England before February 1379. In 
May 1382 he was appointed Comptroller of the Petty Customs in the Port 
of London during pleasure, still keeping his former place. In the Fe- 
bruary ,following, he was enabled to nominate a permanent deputy to his 
office; and he was released from the drudgery of dockets and cockets and 
consignments, to walk in the fields at Stratford-le-Bow, and think of 
Palemon and Arcite. The next notice of Chaucer is of importance ; he 
was elected knight of the shire for Kent in the parliament of Oct. 1386. 
This fact tends to identify the poet with Kent, in which county it is 
probable he possessed some property. Chaucer was examined as witness at 
Westminster for Richard Lord Scrope, in defence of his right to the arms 
** Azure, a bend or,” against the claim of Sir Robert Grosvenor ; his de- 
position, as his biographer tells us, is material for the information it 
contains respecting himself, but we can perceive nothing in it connected 
with his personal history that we do not know, except that he once walked 
in Friday Street, and, as he was walking, saw a new sign hung out. To- 
wards the end of 1386, he was superseded in both his offices, as Comp- 
troller of Customs and Petty Customs in the Port of London. Why he was 
dismissed, no one can tell; nor have we anything to guide us on the subject ; 
but the biographers fortunately are not so soon drawn from the game, and 
can give tongue on a false scent, as well as on atrue one. This then is 
the goodly fabric they have raised, which Sir Harris tells us is nothing but 
a pure fiction. 


s 


% ‘* His biographers attribute Chaucer’s 
dismissal to his having taken an active 
part in the dispute between the Court and 
the Citizens of London respecting the 
election of John of Northampton to the 
Mayoralty in 1382; and they cite various 
passages in the ‘ Testament of Love,’ 
which they suppose shew that, in February 
1384, when Northampton was ordered to 
be arrested and sent to Corfe Castle, a 
process issued against the poet, who fled 
for safety to the island of Zealand; that 
he remained in exile for two years; that 
he met many of his confederates in Zea- 
land, who had fled from the same cause, 


~to whom he acted with great liberality; 


that the persons who had the manage- 
ment of his affairs in England betrayed 
their trust; that he experienced much 
distress during his banishment; that he 
returned to England some time in 1386, 
and on his arrival was sent to the Tower ; 
that he remained in custody for three 
years, and was released about May 1389, 
at the intercession of Anne of Bohemia, 
Queen of Richard the Second; and that 
it was one condition of his pardon that he 
should impeach his former associates, to 
which terms he ultimately yielded.’’ 


These circumstances have been taken out of an allegorical poem, the 





* See Retrospective Review, New Series, vol. ii, 
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Testament of Love, and applied as verities to Chaucer's history, as 
Spenser's life might have been compiled from the Fairy Queen, or, in the 
absence of real information, Milton might have been presumed to have 
rescued a lady from the enchantments of Comus, or met his death like 
Samson Agonistes. 

The fact is, Chaucer was in London from 1380 to May 1388, receiving 
regularly his pension at the Exchequer, probably walking in Friday 
Street as usual ; and, at the very moment when he is sent by Mr. Godwin 
and others as prisoner to the Tower, he was sitting in Parliament as a 
knight of the shire for one of the largest counties in England. ‘To ac- 
count for Chaucer's dismissal from his employments in Dec. 1386, Sir 
Harris reasonably conjectures that he became obnoxious to Thomas Duke 
of Gloucester and the other ministers, who had succeeded his patron the 
Duke of Lancaster: and furth.r, as the board of customs seems in those 
days not to have been unlike what it has been lately discovered to be in 
ours, a commission was appointed to investigate the abuses ; and we are 
sorry to have to transcribe the remaining words of the biographer on the 
subject. ‘As the commissioners began their duties by examining the 
accounts of the officers employed in the collection of the revenue, the 
removal of any of those persons, soon afterwards, may, with much 
probability, be attributed to that investigation.” ‘This is delicately and 
carefully expressed, but, if it means any thing to the purpose, it is, that 
when Chaucer was walking in Friday Street, looking at the signs, the 
money in his purse was not exactly what an honest man could call his 
own. In May 1388, the grants of his pensions of twenty marks each 
were cancelled, at his request, and assigned to John Scalby : it is probable 
that, being now distressed by the loss of his places, he sold his pensions 
to this person. In May 1389, the tide of fortune turned ; the young King 
assumed the reins of government, and appointed new ministers, among 
whom Chaucer found new friends. He was appointed Clerk of the King's 
Works at all the royal palaces, castles, and lodges ; he was, moreover, per- 
mitted to execute his office by deputy, for there were no Whittle Harveys 
nor Joseph Humes in the House in those days ; and his salary was two 
shillings per diem, being equal in value to a sinecure place of 400 or 500 
a year in the present day. After hol:ling this situation two years only, he 
was superseded by a John Gedney, for what cause is not known, though 
many have been suggested ; and his probable unfitness for his office the 
only one that has been overlooked. In Feb. 1394, he obtained a grant 
from the King of 20/. a year for his life, payable half-yearly, being 
61. 13s. 4d. less than the pensions he surrendered in 1388. ‘That he 
was now poor, may be inferred from several advances made to him at the 
Exchequer on account of his annuity, before the half-yearly payments be- 
came due. From the next record relating to the poet, inferences exactly 
opposite to each other have been drawn. On 4th May, 1398, letters of 
protection were issued to him, stating 


‘* That whereas the King had appointed 
his heloved esquire Geoffrey Chaucer, to 
perform various arduous and urgent 


various suits, had prayed the King to as- 
sist him therein; and that therefore the 
King took the said Geoffrey, his tenants 


duties in divers parts of the realm of 
England, and the said Geoffrey, fearing 
that he might be impeded in the execu- 
tion thereof by his enemies, by means of 


and property, into his special protection, 
forbidding any one to sue or arrest him on 
any plea except it were connected with 
land, for the term of two years.” 


His biographer says, that, in judging of this document, though it must 
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be borne in mind that similar language was often employed in other records 
of that nature, in cases where the parties are not in pecuniary difficulties, 
yet the Records of the Exchequer for 1398 so strongly support the opi- 
nion that Chaucer was in distressed circumstances, as to leave little doubt 
of the fact. He obtained also loans of such very trifling sums from the Ex- 
chequer, in advance of his pension, as no one in tolerable circumstances 
could have submitted to request. But, to the honour of the country, the 
statesman and the poet was not then to sink into his grave, nor his sun 
to set in the cold and cloudy storms of poverty and sorrow. We are 
delighted to find that the old man’s blood was again warmed by another 
grant of wine in the very month dedicated to Bacchus, in the genial 
October of 1398, not precisely as before, doled out in pitchers, but 
in the totality of an annual tun. Henry the Fourth ascended the 
throne ; and, being connected with the House of Lancaster, the poet had 
claims on the sovereign which were not denied or forgotten. His pension 
was doubled in four days after this event, by a grant of forty marks yearly, 
in addition to the annuity of 20/. which King Richard had given him. 
We are now, however, about to take leave of all these changes of fortune 
—these elevations and depressions—this mixture of cloud and sunshine, 
which pass over the life of man, and to accompany the poet to the only 
place of rest allotted to the children of mortality. 


‘Tt would seem that Chaucer closed 
his days near Westminster Abbey, for on 
Christmas Eve 1399 he obtained a lease, 
dated at Westminster, by which Robert 
Hermodesworth, a monk and keeper of 
the Chapel of the Blessed Mary of West- 
minster, with the consent of the abbot 
and convent of that place, demised to him 
a tenement situated in the garden of the 


said Chapel, for fifty-three years, at the 
annual rent of 2/, 13s. 4d. If any part of 
the rent was in arrear for the space of 
fifteen days, power was given to the lessor 
to distrain, and if Chaucer died within 
that term, the premises were to revert to 
the Custos of the said Chapel for the time 
being ; so that in fact the poet had only a 
life-interest in it.’’* 


In February 1400 Chaucer received his pension of 20/. and he was alive in 


June following, though probably not in good health, for his second pension 
was received for him by Henry Somere, who was clerk of the receipt of 
the Exchequer, and the same person to whom Occleve addressed two 
ballads. We shall now give the account of his death in the words of his 
accomplished and learned biographer. 


‘¢ Chaucer is said to have died on the 
25thof October 1400, at the age of seventy- 
two, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
The precise date of his decease stands on 
no better authority than the inscription 
on the tomb erected near his grave, by 
Nicholas Brigham, a poet and man of 
literary attainments, in the year 1556, 
who, from veneration for Chaucer, caused 
his child Rachel to be buried near the 
spot in June 1557. It appears, that a 
tomb had been before placed over his re- 


mains ; and the above date of his decease 
may have been copied fromit. There can, 
however, be little doubt of the correctness 
of the period assigned to Chaucer’s de- 
cease ; for, had he lived many weeks after 
the end of September 1400, the payment 
of his pensions would have appeared on 
the Issue Roll of the Exchequer com- 
mencing at Michaelmas in that year and 
ending at Easter 1401; orat all events on 
some subsequent Roll.’’ 


Such was the period of Chaucer's death, at the advanced age of seventy- 


two; yet it would aprear that years had not dimmed the clearness of his intel- 
lect, nor quenched the poetic fire that had burnt sosteadily during hislife, and 
was yet to illuminate future ages. In Lydgate’s Life of the Virgin Mary, 





* See the lease as printed in Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, vol. iv. p. 365, from the 
original in the possession of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster. 
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there is a digression of five or six stanzas in praise of Chaucer ; in which he 
feelingly laments the reeent death “of his master Chaucer, poete of 
Britaine, who used to amende and correcte the wronge traces of my rude 
penne.” Now Lydgate is supposed to have been born about 1375, and we 
may reasonably presume that he must have arrived at the age of more than 
twenty before he ventured to open his early effusions to the great master of 
song; if so, this period would be brought within two or three years of 
Chaucer's death, when his mind was still vigorous enough to correct, and 
healthy enough to enjoy, or rather when he was good-natured enough to 
hear, the compositions of the younger minstrel; and a pleasing picture 
may be formed by the eye of fancy, of the two poets engaged in the occu- 
pation of going over with critical exactness,—Bochas tragedies, or the 
Fall of Princes—and Chaucer, perhaps, occasionally pouring some life- 
blood of his own into the inanimate productions of the prosaic Monk of 
Bury. The grateful scholar lamented his master's death in the following 
elegant and affecting lines : 


‘¢ My master Chaucer, with fresh comedies, 
Is dead, alas! chief poet of Britaine! 
That whilom made ful piteous ¢ragedies.’* 


Chaucer himself had submitted his poem of Troilus and Cressida to 
Gower’s correction. 
O moral Gower, this book I directe 
To the, and the philosophicall Stroode, 


To vouchsafe when nede is to correcte 
Of your benignetyes and zeales good.” 


The tomb which Brigham erected to Chaucer still remains, and forms 
one of the most interesting objects in Poet’s Corner. It is much to be 
lamented, that, of a small whole-length portrait of Chaucer, which was 
delineated in plano on the north side of the inscription, not a vestige is 
left, The inscription is as follows :— 


“M.S. 

Qui fuit Anglorum vates ter maximus olim, 
GALFRIDUS CHAUCER, conditur hoc tumulo: 
Annum si queras Domini, si tempora vite, 
Ecce note: subsunt ; que tibi cuncta notant. 
25 Octobris, 1400. 

Arumnarum requies mors. 

N. Brigham hos fecit Musarum nomine sumptus, 
1556." 


On the ledge of the tomb the following verses were engraved :— 
Si rogitas quis eram, forsan te fama docebit, 


Quod si fama negat, mundi quia gloria transit, 
Hec monumenta lege. 


Speght says that the following lines were to be seen on the original 
tomb :— 





* V. Prol. Fal! of Princes, v. 1. 

t See Neale and Brayley’s History and Antiquities of Westminster, ii. p. 265. 
See an engraving of the tomb in Urry’s Chaucer, Todd’s Illustrations, xxx. Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments. Brigham was.a man of learning anda poet. See Wood’s 
Ath, Ox. and Lambeth MSS, No. 1106, 
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Galfridus Chaucer vates, et fama poesis 
Maternee, hac sacra sum tumulatus humo; 


but they were part of an epitaph written by Stephanus Surigonius, a Poet 
Laureat of Milan, and which, according to Caxton,* “ were wreton on a 


table hongyng on a pylere by his sepulture.” 


‘* Chaucer’s works,’’ says his biogra- 
pher, ‘have been carefully perused, with 
the object of finding facts in them for this 
memoir: but, with the following few ex- 
ceptions, little reliance can be placed 
upon any of his remarks. The ‘ Testa- 
ment of Love’ has been already alluded 
to; and there is not space in this memoir 
to comment on all the passages that seem 
to illustrate his feelings, opinions, cha- 


estimate of the magnitude of his genius, 
the extent and variety of his information, 
his wonderful knowledge of human na- 
ture, the boldness with which he attacked 
clerical abuses (oh! Sir Harris !), and 
advocated the interests of honour and 
virtue, and, more than all, of that philo- 
sophical construction of mind, which ren- 
dered him superior to the prejudices of 
his time, and placed him far in advance 


racter, and attainments. His writings 


of the wisest of his contemporaries,’’ 
must be closely studied to form a proper 


It is said that there are many allusions in Chaucer's poems to himself 
and his habits of life. Some of these are given in the present biography ; 
but the only one that has at all interested us is the following, in the House 
of Fame, where he certainly appears to describe the “ studious custom of 
his life.” 

——‘' no tidings 
Of Loves folke, if they be glade, 
Ne of nothing els that God made, 
And not onely fro ferre countree 
That no tidings commen to thee, 
Not of thy very neighbours, 
That dwellen almost at thy dores, 
Thou hearest neither that ne this, 
For whan thy labour all done is, 
And hast made all thy reckonings, 
In steade of rest and of new things 
Thou goest home to thine house anone, 
And al so dombe as a stone, 
Thou sittest at another booke 
Till fully dased is thy looke, 
And livest thus as an hermite, 
Although thine abstinence is lite.’’+ 


In some manuscripts of Chaucer’s works, and in both the editions of 
Caxton, a very curious, or, as it is called, affecting paragraph occurs, in 
which, when the near approach of death had brought with it the solemn 
monitions of the grave, and the past transactions of life were recalled, 
and summoned before the tribunal of conscience, the poet prays forgiveness 
of God for his translations and editings of worldly vanities, while he 
gives thanks for the grace that enabled him to translate Boethius and other 
books of saintly legends. Tyrwhitt expresses his suspicion of the genuine- 
ness of the pasage. Sir Harris, more judiciously, confines himself to 
the examination of one or two separate points, as the mention of the Boke 
of the Lion, and the objection taken by Tyrwhitt to the omission of any 
mention of the Romaunt of the Rose. We do not mean to express any 
opinion dogmatically or with undue assurance on this doubtful subject, but 





* Caxton’s Edition of Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius de ‘Cons. Philosophie, 


at the end of which is a copy of the said verses. 
and Urry’s edition of Chaucer’s works. 

+ In the ‘‘ Boke of the Duchesse ’’ he is described as reading in bed. In the 
“* Parliament of Berdes’’ he had been reading all day long till the light failed him. 


They are reprinted both in Speght 
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we are inclined to side with Tyrwhitt in his doubts. There is something 
in the whole passage that looks asquint and suspicious to our eyes, and, 
besides, we hardly regard it in the light which the present biographer 
does ; for surely Chaucer never could have written this, when his faculties 
were vigorous and sound ; but, if it were the production of a weak and shat- 
teredintellect, of an old man in wrinkled dotage, repeating what some monkish 
confessor had suggested, it is little worthy of our attention. We must 
also observe, that the present biographer has scarcely met the objection of 
Tyrwhitt, “that the Romaunt of the Rose is not among the regretted 
pieces,” nor can we agree with him that it is of little force. If a short or 
trifling poem had been omitted, we might have passed it over as a matter 
of no consequence; but a production so comparatively important as 
‘‘De arte Amandi, alias the Romaunt of the Rose,’ the most celebrated 
poem of the age, as well as the longest, could surely not have been over- 
looked, at least in fair argument we have no right to suppose so. . . . The 
facts of history too often seem to resemble the figures seen in dreams or 
disordered visions, which at first bear the likeness of reality and truth, 
but, as we approach them more closely, and gaze at them more steadfastly, 
grow fainter in colour, lose their substantial form and distinct outline, and 
at last melt away into thin air... . Asan instance of this, in the history be- 
fore us, almost all the older accounts of Chaucer describe him as living at 
Woodstock. Camden says, “ Oppidum Woodstock, cum nihil habeat 
quod ostentet, Homerum nostrum Anglicorum G. Chaucerum alumnum 
suum fuisse gloriatur.” Baker says, ‘‘ Sir Geoffrey Chaucer, the Homer 
of our nation, who found as sweet a muse in the groves of Woodstock as 
the ancients did upon the banks of Helicon.” Pits says boldly that he 
was born there: ‘“ Apud Woodstock, non longe ab Oxonio in Anglia claris 
parentibus natus, patrem habuit equestris ordinis virum, et ipse tandem 
auratus factus est eques.”’ Leland writes, ‘‘ Ludovicum reliquit haredem 
fortunarum suarum, quas utcunque amplas habuit, et precipue ville sue 
Vodestocke regine admodum vicine.* Now it appears on the authority 
of the present biography, that ‘‘ whether Chaucer ever resided at Wood- 
stock cannot be determined ; but the fact is very unlikely, and the only 
notice of that place in his work, has no relation to any residence of his own 
being there. He says that the Parliament of Birds 


* Shall be without nay 
The morrow after Saint Valentines day, 
Under a maple that is faire and grene, 
Before the chamber window of the Quene, 
At Woodstocke upon the greene lay.’’ 


It is also said by Godwin that the Duke of Lancaster presented him 
with Donington Castle, near Newbury in Berkshire, with the intention, 
in the feudal sense, to ennoble him!" Yet there are strong reasons 
for believing that neither Chaucer nor the Duke of Lancaster ever pos- 
sessed Donington Castle; and now we have treated, though lightly, and 
chiefly following the track of the biographer, on all the authentic circum- 
stances connected with the life of Chaucer. Perhaps further information 
may hereafter be discovered, for it is observed, ‘‘ though all obvious, and 
indeed all probable, sources of information have been exhausted for this 
memoir, many facts may yet be discovered of him, when the arrangement 





* See also Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, ii. 99 to 103 ; iv. 68, 169, 172. 
+ See Godwin’s Life of Chaucer, vol. iii. p. 93—106, 172. 
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of the Public Records, now in progress, shall be completed.”* As far as 
our present information extends, the Life before us, both for fullness and 
accuracy, is much to be preferred to any other. It is written by a person 
accustomed to historical research, and consequently aware of the value of 
truth, of the respect due to his readers, and of the caution with which com- 
mon traditions are to be received. We must make one further extract from 
it, in order that nothing of consequence relating to the subject may be 
omitted. 


‘Though known to posterity only as 
one of the greatest of our poets, whose 
productions, in variety, merit, and extent, 
would seem to afford sufficient occupation 
Sor the life of an ordinary man, Chaucer 
filled the various stations of a soldier, of 


of envoy on numerous foreign missions, 
of Comptroller of the Customs, of Clerk 
of the Works, and of Member of Parlia- 
ment. Nor is it improbable that other 
duties were entrusted to him both by the 
King and by the Duke of Lancaster.”’ 








valet and esquire of the King’s household, 


Now on this sentence we should make the observation, that there was 
nothing in our apprehension in any of the offices filled or duties performed 
by Chaucer, which would at all interfere with the time necessary for the 
composition of his immortal poems ; and some would only afford him those 
intervals of leisure and recreation which are indispensable in that mental 
toil that poetry, such as his, demanded. He was a soldier only for a very 
short period; his embassies lasted for a few months each ; how long 
he was a Member of Parliament, and how diligent in his office, we know 
not ; but we know that he performed his duty as comptrollor of the customs 
by deputy. Besides, his various occupations and calls into the world 
must have been to him the richest volume of information he could open, for 
he thus enlarged his views of society, and increased his knowledge of the 
characters‘of men. His different situations gave him an entrance into every 
grade and rank of society, from the noble to the burgher, the franklin and 
the mechanic. He thus gave life, animation, and truth, to the stock of 
knowledge which he had previously acquired from books. ‘* Chaucer’s vein 
of humour,” says Sir Egerton Brydges, “ although conspicuous in the 
Canterbury Tales, is chiefly displayed in the characters with which they 
are introduced. In these his knowledge of the world availed him in a 
peculiar degree, and enabled him to give such an accurate picture of 
ancient manners, as no contemporary nation has transmitted to posterity. 
It is here that we view the pursuits and employments, the customs and 
diversions of our ancestors copied from the life and represented with 
equal truth and spirit by a judge of mankind, whose penetration may well 
lead him to discern their foibles or discriminating particularities, and by 
an artist who understood that proper selection of circumstances and those 
predominant characteristics which form a finished portrait. We are 
surprised to find in so gross and ignorant an age such talents for satire 
and for observation on life,” &c.¢ The scholar, who feeds on other men’s 
thoughts, must live secluded in his study; but the poet, who creates 
his own, should be accustomed to walk amid the varied forms of 
nature,t should ‘frequent the assemblies of the people,’ and be con- 





* See Life, p. 91. 

+ Vid. Theatrum Poetarum, ed. Brydges, p. 10. 

t ‘The Roman de la Rose had many general beauties of the kind here spoken of, 
(viz. beauties of natural scenery). It is remarkable that these passages lose more 
than any others in passing through the hands of Chaucer.’’ vid. Essay on Landscape. 
Anon. Pref. xvii. 12mo.—a curious fact, if true, and such as we should not expect. 


Gent. Mac, Vou. XXI. 
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versant with the actions and passions of mankind. Petrarch wrote as 
much, and finished his works as laboriously and minutely, as Chaucer did ; 
but Petrarch was emphatically a man of the world, ever engaged in 
business and journeyings, and even in his solitude of Vaucluse living more 
amid the fields and the trees than in his room; in his later life, 
when his evening lamp was seen twinkling through the lattice of his 
chamber at Arqua, he might be seen, not threading the mazes of harmony 
in the composition of difficult canzoni, but maintaining a correspondence 
on high matters of state and church policy with the princes or prelates of 
Italy. Whether waiting in the ante-chamber of the monarch, or carousing in 
the porch of the hostelrie, or joining in the different debates of the senate, 
Chaucer was also employed in studying that volume of boundless knowledge 
which society opened to him, filled with the deepest learning and rich 
with all the gathered stores of time. One gift, says Winstanley, he had 
above all other authors ; and that is, by the excellence of his descriptions, 
to possess his readers with a stronger imagination of seeing that done be- 
fore their eyes which they read, than any other that ever writ in any 
tongue. Again, Mr. Ascham putteth him nothing behind Thucydides or 
Homer for his lively description of site of places and nature of persons, 
both in outward shape of body and inward disposition of mind, &c. He 
had (says a late biographer) one excellency above all other poets, and 
wherein none since his time but the famous Shakspere has come near him, 
viz such a lively description of persons and things, that it seems to 
surpass imagination, and you see everything before your eyes which you 
only read. Warton speaks of Chaucer's warmth of description as a distin- 
guishing feature of his poetry. And, in truth, every description by Chaucer 
has a fresh out-of-door open-air look with it ; it has the light of the sky 
upon it: to him the market-place was a practical volume of moral phi- 
losophy ; his embassy to Genoa and Florence, a rich and_ princely 
picture-book, filled with the costliest forms of nature and art; and his 
comptrollership of the customs, an excellent tome of never-ending 
casuistry. Our greatest writers in better days were all men of active 
lives ; look at Bacon, Shakspere, Raleigh, Selden. The poets Surrey and 
Sidney could ansheath the sword as well as hold the pen. Shakspere 
read men’s hearts, and Ben Jonson read books, and see the result of 
their different labours. The most unpoetical situation which Chaucer 
held was supposed to be that of the Clerk of the Works, but even that 
left him ample leisure for his gentler pursuits. When we look at the long 
array of volume. after volume of Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry, we see how 
little he has been embarrassed in his visitations of the muse, by having 
been half of his life “a distributor of stamps.’ ‘The first feeling after 
reading the works of a poet, is the desire to see him; and this wish is 
not confined alone to the female heart. How delightful it is to gaze on 
the clustering locks flowing over the “ mild temples” of Milton; or to look 
on the bright quick eye, the thin visage, and the thoughtful features of 
Pope ; and, though we are denied that pleasure where most we should have 
desired it, in the instance of Shakspere, yet, as regards the poet 
before us, the affection of Occleve has made Chaucer's person better 
known than that of any individual of his age. his is the portrait pre- 





Godwin says, ‘‘It may be observed of Chaucer, throughout his writings, that de- 
scription and imagery were not the element of his mind. In this respect he can by 
no means enter the list with Spenser.” Life, i. 377. 
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fixed to this memoir. It was painted from memory after Chaucer's de- 
cease, and is apparently the only genuine one in existence ; for that pre- 
fixed to Mr. Todd’s Illustrations we take to be a rough sketch of the 
worthy archdeacon himself, engaged in his ecclesiastical visitation ; and 
many of the other portraits mentioned by Sir Harris are of a late date, 
and either degenerate copies, or perhaps altogether fictitious. ‘The present 
portrait gives a well-formed countenance,* and a quiet composure of feature, 
with a gentle thoughtfulness on the eye and brow, as if the poet was 
endeavouring to solve, what was an intricate problem in those days, 
whether the sun went round the earth, or the earth round the sun, or 
whether sometimes the one and sometimes the other. 


‘* All the early portraits,’’ says Sir terbury Tales before quoted, wherein he 
Harris, ‘‘ bear much resemblance to each says he was a ‘ puppet,’ ‘small and fair 
other ; and the probability of their being of face,’ and ‘elvish,’ that is, according 
strong likenesses is increased by their to Tyrwhitt, shy and reserved ; and that 
agreeing with the description which he was in the habit of looking steadfastly 
Chaucer has given of himself in the Can- on the ground.”’ 


Although we do not enter here on the subject of Chaucer's poetry, on 
which a volume might be written, yet we may observe, that the fame 
which he obtained during his life not only maintained its rank, but in- 
creased in following generations. Numerous impressions of his works 
were taken, and we read that accomplished and elegant courtiers were 
perpetually quoting Chaucer ; and Warton informs us, that there is a 
peculiar reason why Chaucer, exclusive of his real excellence, should have 
been the favourite of a Court (i.e. Edward the VIth’s) which laid the 
foundation of the reformation of religion: it was that his poems 
abounded with satirical strokes against the corruptions of the church, and 
the dissolute manners of the monks ; and nadeitadie Chaucer, being 
a lively and popular writer, greatly assisted the doctrines of his contem- 
porary Wickliffe in opening the eyes of the people to the absurdities of 
popery, and exposing its impositions in a vein of humour and pleasantry. 
Fox, the martyrologist, perhaps goes too far in affirming that Chaucer has 
undeniably proved the Pope to be the Antichrist of the Apocalypse. 

Certainly the manner in which Chaucer attacked “ the careless frater- 
nities of the Church,” as they have been called, obtained for him the rank 
of a religious reformer, and enrolled him among our theological writers. 
He is thus described in a list of Oxford writers, printed in 1605 ; and in 
the sketch of Chaucer, left in manuscript by Henry Wharton, and pre- 
served in the Lambeth Library, he is said to be, “ In rebus Theologicis 
apprimé versatus, de quibus acute atque erudité seepius disputat—in cas- 
tioris autem Theologiz studio, nullos fere non sui temporis Theologos ante 
celluit, Wicklifii dogmata ut plurimé secutus, et infucatam et genuinam 
pietatem secutus,”+ &c. 





* We beg to inform the ladies who honour our pages with their perusal, that Dr. Joseph 
Warton, in his Essay on Pope, says, that many of our English poets have been in their 
persons remarkably handsome. Such were Spenser, Milton, Cowley, Rowe, Addison, 
Congreve, Garth, Gray, &c. vol. II. p. 289. ; but in our copy of the work which was 
Horace Walpole’s, he has written his dissent from Warton’s assertion, in one or two 
instances. The portrait of Congreve, as seen in his picture in the Kit-Cat-Club, is 
eminently handsome and pleasing. 

+ See Todd’s Sketches, p. xxxvii. 
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Mr. Ursan, Cork, Dec. 18. 

I OBSERVE in your Minor Cor- 
respondence an inquiry, from a ‘‘ Sub- 
scriber for Twenty Years,”’ relative to 
the arms and name of De Bernay. The 
arms are not described,* but the name, 
I may tell him, is historically known 
by a single bearer of it—Alexander de 
Bernay, born about the year 1150, in 
the town of Bernay in Normandy, now 
the ‘‘ Département de |’Eure.” He 
largely contributed to various poems, 
but particularly to the ‘‘ Roman 
d’Alexandre,”—an imitation of Quin- 
tus Curtius—but understood to be a 
translation of an old Latin Romance. 
** Liber Alexandri Magni de Preeliis.” 
The poem of Alexandre had been pre- 
viously commenced by an unknown 
writer, who first used, it would appear, 
the heroic verse, called Alexandrine, 
from the subject of the work. An 
abridgment was published in the six- 
teenth century, and appeared at Paris 
and Lyons under the title of ‘‘ His- 
toire du tres noble et tres vaillant 
roy Alexandre le Grant, jadis roy et 
seigneur de tout le monde,” &c. Or, 
as in another old edition, ‘Cy co- 
mence lhystoire du tres vaillant et 
noble preux et hardy roy Alexadre le 
grat.” De Bernay (also called Alex- 
andre de Paris) co-operated with an 
Englishman, Thomas de Kent, in 
another poem—‘ Li Roumans di Tote 
Chevalerie, ou la Geste d’Alexandre, 
par Thomas de Kent,”’—of which men- 
tion will be found in the Duc de la 
Valliére’s manuscripts in the Royal 
Library, No. 2,702. Its origin is thus 
expressed, 

** D’un bon livre en latin fis cest translatement, 

Qui mun nom demande, Thomas ai nom de 
Kent.” 

The language, says the late M. 

Roquefort, is the Norman French, 

even then, though used in our courts 

of royalty and law, much corrupted. 





* Our former correspondent furnished 
us with an impression of the arms on the 
book of prayers. As far as they can be 
ascertained, they are as follow: Quar- 
terly of four: 1. three dogs courant, two 
and one; 2. a lion passant guardant 
crowned; 3. a lion rampant; 4. defaced. 
On an inescutcheon, three bars, ap- 
parently fretty. The shield surmounted 
by a helmet, affrontée, with open bars, as 
usual abroad, but here confined to the 
sovereign ; without any crest,—Epir. 


At this moment the works of a 
modern poet, Camille Bernay, are 
passing through the Parisian press; 
but he is as yet little known, 

The “ Roman Catholic Book of 
Prayers,” found by your correspond- 
ent, is doubtless one of the Hora, 
which, shortly after the invention of 
printing, replaced the previous manu- 
scripts, and, like them, were generally 
on vellum, with various decorations— 
arabesques, &c. so attractively de- 
scribed in Dr. Dibdin’s Decameron, 
(Second Day.) The chief printers were 
Simon Vostre, who began about the year 
1486, Antoine Verard, Thielman, Ker- 
ver, Hardouin, Eustace, &c. in Paris ; 
and a few proceeded from the provincial 
presses. Missals, Breviaries, Preces 
Pig, with other devotional volumes, 
received similar embellishments; but 
no effort of the press has equalled some 
of the preceding elaborations of the 
pen and pencil, such as the celebrated 
Bedford Missal, which, a few years 
since, cost Sir John Tobin of Liver- 
pool about 1,200/. (including charges,) 
and others. Yet even that beautiful 
specimen of industry and art is, 1 
think, surpassed by a magnificent 
Missal in the possession of my neigh- 
bour, Ed. Roche, esq. of Trabolgan, 
the father of our county representative, 
Ed. Burke Roche, esq. It was 
obtained at Florence, by the late Co- 
lonel Roche, from a convent, during 
the French invasion in 1796. I have 
never seen any thing more splendid of 
the kind, though I carefully inspected 
the Bedford article. But I particu- 
larly advert to the exquisite paintings 
that adorn the work, less numerous, 
indeed, because the volume is of slen- 
derer dimensions, than those which 
enrich its celebrated compeer. It isa 
small and rather thin folio. Many 
years, however, have passed since my 
old friend, Colonel Roche, shewed it 
to me for examination. He was a 
gentleman of taste and fortune ; while 
the inmates of, or rather refugees from, 
the Florentine Monastery, were for- 
tunate in finding such a purchaser for 
their property, possessed and cherished 
for ages, in place of its forcible trans - 
ference, with the numerous other spoils 
of conquest, to Paris, by Bonaparte, at 
that period. 

Yours, &. J.R. 
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OXNEAD HALL, NORFOLK. 


Springfield near 
Chelmsford, Dec. 6. 

WILL you allow me to lay before 
your readers some _articulars relating 
to Oxnead Hall in Norfolk, formerly 
the seat of the Pastons, Earls of Yar- 
mouth. 

It was in the year 1809 that I made 
a drawing of the Old Hall as it stood 
before it was taken down. This was 
published in Mr. Britton’s Architec- 
tural Antiquities ; but I have since dis- 
covered that, instead of one, the origi- 
nal roof had two stories of garrets, 
like those of Irmingland, Heydon, and 
Barningham Halls in Norfolk, and 
Wakehurst in Sussex. 

I likewise inclose a sketch of the 
Fountain formerly at Oxnead, which 
had for more than half a century been 
half concealed among the rubbish in 
Blickling Park ; it was lately restored, 
and placed in the flower-garden ad- 
joining to Blickling Hall. 

Oxnead Hall was built by Clement 
Paston, the fourth son of Sir William 
Paston, knight, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and it continued the prin- 
cipal seat of that family, whose name 
has been rendered so celebrated by the 
Correspondence of its early members, 
edited by Sir John Fenn. 

The original building is described in 


Mr. Urzan, 


the Ground-plan. The portion marked 
L was erected by the first Earl of Yar- 
mouth to receive King Charles II. and 
his attendants, who visited Oxnead in 
1676; it was a lofty building, with 
sash-windows, called the Banquetting- 
room. Underneath this was a vaulted 
apartment, which was called the Fris- 
ketting room, probably from the Italian 
“ frescati,” a cool grotto. 

Wiliam Paston, the second Earl of 
Yarmouth, and last of his family, died 
in 1732, leaving his estates to be sold 
for the payment of his debts. They 
were purchased by the celebrated Lord 
Anson, (it is stated by Mr. Dawson 
Turner in his recent History of Caister,) 
‘after his return from his voyage 
round the world.” This was in 1744. 
The greater part of this magnificent 
mansion was shortly after taken down. 
Oxnead Hall is now in the possession 
of Sir Edward Hardinge Stracey, Bart. 
It was for many years occupied by my 
late uncle, John Repton, esq. who died 
in 1809. 

The only remains of this formerly 
magnificent mansion are the offices at 
the east end, and the barn, with three 
noble stacks of chimnies ; each stack 
contained four shafts, of which only 
the bases remain, but, from a single 
brick with a cross on the edge, which 
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I discovered a few years ago, the 
chimney shafts I imagine to have been 
formerly highly enriched. 

It may be worth while to mention 
that the windows of Oxnead Hall are 
only thirteen inches wide (i. e. the 
glass between the munnions), although 
the munnions themselves are at least 
five inches broad. Other old mansions 
in Norfolk of the same date have the 
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glass casements fifteen or sixteen 
inches wide, and, when succeeded by 
panes of plate glass, are not disagree- 
able to their modern inhabitants. But 
in the mansions of the end of Eliza- 
beth’s or beginning of James the 
First’s reign, the casements exceed 
seventeen or eighteen inches wide, as 
at Blickling, Longleat, &c. 
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References to the Plan. 


ai. The entrance through the stable- 
court with the porter’s lodges, and four 
recesses for benches at B. B. B. B. for the 
poor. C. C. the barns. 

D. The stables, with a horse-passage 
through the house, E. E. 

F. Kitchen and offices, &c. 

G. The great Hall, with a screen. (The 
remains of the screen are now in one of 
the stables.) 

H. The Chapel. I. Apartments. 

K. Dining-room, with a ball-room over. 

L. The Banquetting-room, built to re- 
ceive King Charles II. ; with a screw stair- 
case. 













Garden, with a 
Cabinet de Verdure, 5 


M. The upper terrace, with a statue of 
Cerberus, which was afterwards removed 
to Thorpe, near Norwich. 

N. The lower terrace. 

O. The parterre-garden, which was 
formerly ornamented with a fountain and 
several statues. (The fountain is now in 
the flower garden at Blickling, and the 
statues in the park.) 

P. and Q. Two oaks, still remaining. 


There were formerly three great 
avenues; the principal one extended 
from the centre of the hall northward 
towards Skeyton, about half a mile in 
length. The second avenue began at 
the east end of the barns, and reached 
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Buxton church. The third ran behind 
the mansion from east to west. Only 
two of the old oaks (as noticed in the 
plan) still remain ; each measures, at 
six feet from the ground, thirteen or 
fourteen feet in circumference. The 
leaves appear in a very healthy state ; 
but the top of one tree is gone. 

With these remarks I send a curious 
manuscript lately found among some old 
papers. lt isa portion of an inventory, 
containing a catalogue of ornamental 
plate and other curiosities, and is sup- 
posed to have been written by one of 
the Pastons, before their elevation to 
the peerage, which was in 1673. 

Among the articles in the catalogue 
is ‘A shell standing upon three dol- 
phins;” most probably an object of 
great beauty and taste. The orna- 
ments of dolphins which prevailed 
about the reign of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. are often very graceful, 
and are frequently seen in arabesque 
work, 


Yours, &c. Joun Apgsy REPTON. 


Inventory of Ornamental Plate, &c. 
Sormerly at Oxnead Hall. 


[Note.—The MS. extends from fols. 2 
to 9; the rest is lost.] 


One mother of pearle botle, each side 
the fashion of a sw[an? with a] silver and 
gilt foote, and a silver and gilt statue 
upon the top. 

One mother of pearle basin, witha silver 
gilt ledge on the......, with a silver dish 
in it, with a foot gilt about the edge of 
the topp, engraven all over in the midle. 
A mother of pearle ure. 

A mother of pearle dish, all set in scol- 
lops, with silver and gilt foot, a cristall 
ball standing upright in the midle, carved. 

A litle mother of pearle cup, with a 
silver and gilt ledge, top, and foot. 

Sixe mother of pearle dishes, which 
some of the shells stand upon. 

A paire of coaker-shell cups with covers, 
in the midle of the covers agate-stones 
sett in enamell, with a gold knob of the 
top. : 

A paire of shell cups with covers, ivory 
feet and ledges. 

A shell cup, set in a frame, and handle 
and cover of silver and gold, the foote, 
frame, and cover being garnished with 
severall kinds of cutt stones. 

A shell cup set in a carved and silver 
gilt frame and foot and cover, a peice of 
crystall in the midle of the cover, set 
with a silver and gilt knobb in the midle. 
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A greene shell-kan, set in a silver and 
gilt frame, with a cover. 

A litle shell cup with a silver and gilt 
frame. 

2 shelles spoone-fashioned, with silver 
feet, and crinkle handles. 

A blew jar with knobbs, silver and gilt 
top. 
A cristall botle sett in silver and gilt. 

A cristall kan, with an enameld foote, 
ledge, and handle. 

A long cristall glasse, with a cover en- 
graven, a silver and gilt ledge on the foot. 

A cristall cup 6-square, set in a silver 
and gilt frame, and enameld knob on the 
top. 

A silver and gilt carved cup, a cristall 
foot and bottome, garnished about the 
sides and cover with severall stones, with 
a statue upon it. 

A cristall cup, with a silver and gilt 
foot and ledge, a crystall cover with a 
silver and gilt knob in the midle. 

A cristall tankard, set in a carved and 
silver and gilt frame, with a cover and 
one handle. 

A cristall tankard with a cristall cover, 
set in a silver and gilt frame with 2 
handles, a flying horse on the top. 

A paire of cristall candlesticks. 

A great cristall ball set upon an ebony 
pedestall, with 8 litle cristall balls round 
about the edges. 

An agate tanker set in a silver and gilt 
frame, with one handle, and cover. 

Upon the creast over the doore, and so 
round. 

A round cup of a darke colour set in 
silver and gilt. 

A mother of pearle shell sett upon a 
figure, set in silver and gilt. 

A red Indian cup blacke about y* edge. 

A mother of pearle flower-pott set in 
silver and gilt. 

A red Indian cup blacke about y* edge. 

A shell upon a silver foott. 

A speckle shell botle sett in silver. 

A black Indian botle set in silver, with 
a chaine. 

A rock, with branches of red corrall 
upon it. 

A speckle shell cupp. 

A red Indian shell, silver and gilt about 
the edge. 

A jessimy tankard set in silver. 

A mother of pearle shell set in silver, 
with a figure upon it. 

be greenish flower-pott set in silver and 
gilt. 

A black shell cup with a silver edge. 

A white shell in a silver frame, tanker 
fashion. 


A litle cup standing in a litle silver 
baskett. 
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A browne botle, set in a silver frame, 
with a blackmoores head upon it. 

A greene cup set in silver frame. 

A mother of pearle ship shell engraven. 

A browne cup set in silver and gilt. 

A shell fashioned like a crane, silver 
and gilt. by 

A red Indian cup with a white rim, and 
cover upon it. = ‘ 

A knotted wood cup set in silver, with 
a cover upon it. : 

A black shell boule sett in silver. 

A running horse, gilt. 

A shell set upon a silver figure. 

A shell cup with a silver frame. ; 

A speckle shell cup in a silver and gilt 
frame, with 2 handles and cover. 

A red Indian cup with a black rim. 

A browne speckle cup, silver and gilt 
foot and rim. cite 

A black cup with silver and gilt rim. 

A greenish flower pott sett in silver and 


t. 

A red Indian cup witha white rim, and 
cover upon it. : 

A stone pott, silver and gilt top and 
chaine. 4 

A mother of pearle shell engraven, with 
a silver foot. / 

A speckle bottle with a silver and gilt 


top. 

1K white shell cup with 2 handles and 
cover. 

A gilded horse. 

A browne cup ina silver and gilt frame. 

A red Indian bottle with an ivory foot 
and top. 

In the corner. 


A browne nodden cup, with a silver and 
gilt rime and foot. 


On that side of the creast, right againe 
the windowes. 


An horse in a feeding posture, gilded. 

A red speckle shell standing upon a 
silver foot. 

A litle Indian cup turned downe. 

A white shell cup with 2 handles. 

A litle Indian boxe. 

A red speckled shell with a silver and 
gilt foot. 

A brazen figure of our Lady with our 
Saviour, and John Baptist. 

A browne cup with an ivory frame, and 
2 eares. 

A reddish shell cup with an high topp, 
in a silver and gilt frame. 

A litle browne cup in a silver frame. 

A gippan of Portingall earth. 

A speck shell standing vpon a griffin. 

A mother of pearle flower pott, inlaid 
in a silver and gilt frame. 

A boy gilded, with a socket for a candle 
in his hand, 
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A white egg pot, tanker fashion, in a 
silver and gilt frame. 

A horse gilded, in a runing posture. 

A mother of pearle botle, set in silver 
and gilt. 

A red Indian kan in a silver frame, 
handle and cover. 

A great stone flower pott in silver and 
gilt frame, with 2 syrenes upon it. 

A red Indian pott with a silver and gilt 
frame, cover and handle. 

A mother of pearle botle, set in silver 
and gilt. 

A gilded horse in a feeding posture. 

A white egg pott, tanker fashion, in a 
silver and gilt frame. 

A boy gilded, with a sockett for a candle 
in his hand. 

A mother of pearle fiower pott, inlaid 
in a silver and gilt frame. 

A shell standing on a dolphin, silver 
and gilt, with a silver and gilt figure upon 
the top. 

A gourd botle, engraven, with a silver 
and gilt top. 

A red Indian pott in a silver frame, 
handle and cover. 

A great browne cup in a silver and gilt 
frame, the handles y* fashion of snakes. 

A red Indian boxe. 

A shell standing on a dolphin, silver 
and gilt, with a silver and gilt figure upon 
the top. 

A red Indian botle with a silver frame. 

A litle browne botle set in silver frame. 

A browne tankard with an ivory handle. 

A shell standing upon 3 dolphins. 

A black cupp with an ivory rim and 
foot. 

A gourd botle with a silver frame. 

A red Indian kan with black edge 
about it. 

A woodden cup with an ivory foot and 
top. 

A browne shell, silver and gilt foot, in 
the fashion of a snake. 

A shell, engraven with the story of 
Atalanta, standing upon an eagle’s foot of 
silver. 

In the corner. A gilded horse in a trott- 
ing posture. 


On the left side of the chimney, on the 
creast. 


A mother of pearle flower pott, inlaid 
in a silver and gilt frame. 

A shell cup, enameld. 

A litle red gourd. 

A shell fashioned like a crane, silver 
and gilt. 

A shell cup, enameld 

A litle red Indian cup. 

A mother of pearle flower pott, inlaid 
in a silver and gilt frame. 

(To be continued.) 
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REPORT OF LEGAL PROCEEDINGS IN FRANCE, FOR THE RECOVERY OF A SHRINE 
IMPROPERLY REMOVED FROM A CHURCH. 


[Extracted from the Bulletin Archéologique published by the Historical Committee 


of Arts and Monuments, 2nd vol. 6 No. pp. 428 to 433. 


THE Secretary announces that the 
affair relative to the shrine of La 
Guéne (Corrézze) is terminated. In 
the month of November 1841 the pa- 
rochial minister (desservant) and the 
mayor of La Guéne clandestinely sold 
the shrine of St. Calminius, the patron 
saint of the parish, to a brazier of 
Limoges. This shrine is one of the 
most precious in this country, which 
now possesses only one other of such 
great value. Having been informed 
of this misdeed by M. Texier, the curé 
of Auriat (Creuse), who is engaged in 
making researches respecting the an- 
cient Limousin enamels, M. Didron 
drew up a protest against this illegal 
sale. On the 15th of December 1841 
he published the letter which he had 
written to M. Texier on the subject, 
and denounced before the Keeper of 
the Seals the conduct of the mayor 
and the parochial minister of La 
Guéne. On the 17th of December 
the Minister of Public Worship made 
known that he had requested of his 
Grace the Bishop of Tulle to furnish 
him with the requisite proofs, in order 
to attach as much consequence to the 
affair as possible. The receipt of these 
documents confirmed the fact of the 
sale having been unlawful. Mean- 
while M. Minier, the person who had 
clandestinely purchased the shrine, 
hastened with it to Paris, asking 
3000 francs of the virtuosi for that 
which he had bought at the uncon- 
scionable price of 250 francs. He 
made a great stir about this shrine. 
He exposed it to public view in the 
Hall of Sale in the Rue des Jetineurs ; 
he made public his own shameful 
conduct; and, in fact, sold the shrine 
for 3000 francs to M. Joyan, a Pa- 
risian curiosity broker. Whilst this 
object was being thus openly exposed, 
not only to the veneration of the 
faithful as Feretofore, but as well to 
the cupidity of the brokers, M. 
Didron went to see it, and drew up a 
description of it, which was published 
on the 15th of January, 1842. The 
government, who were watching the 
fate of the shrine in order to prevent 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XXI, 
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its being taken out of France, pro- 
eured from the Council of Public 
Buildings, a ‘‘ proces en revendication”’ 
to be brought against M. Minier. On 
this the Keeper of the Seals, in virtue 
of an “ ordonnance de reféré ” given 
by the President of the Civil Tribunal 
of the Seine, caused the shrine to be 
sequestrated, and deposited in the 
Hall of the “ Commissaires-priseurs.”” 

The accusation by the Council of 
Public Buildings of M. Lassalvanie, 
the mayor of La Guéne, M. Laygue, 
the minister of the parish, (the two 
vendors,) and of M. Minier, the brazier 
of Limoges, (the purchaser,) came 
before the Civil Tribunal of Tulle. 
The cause attracted a much more 
numerous auditory than is usuall 
seen in this court, and in the mont 
of June last, after pleadings which 
excited the most lively interest, the 
following judgment was given. M. 
Lanot, the Advocate of the Council of 
Public Edifices of La Guéne, spoke as 
follows : 


‘* Messieurs : The remonstrance of the 
Council of Public Buildings recommends 
itself to your attention by considerations of 
the highest importance. The lowly church 
of La Guéne possessed a shrine which, 
according to tradition, contained the relics 
of St. Calminius. This monument drew 
the admiration of the artist on account of 
its figures in relief, the beauty and finish 
of its decorations, the richness of its 
jewels, and the beautiful concord of its 
parts, which appertain to the style of the 
Byzantine school.* But, for the inhabi- 
tants of this quiet region, there is no price 
which in their estimation would compen- 
sate them for this loved relic of antiquity, 
for it connects itself with their memories 
by the most endearing ties, which are 
transmitted from age to age with all their 
religious feelings. 

‘* The Minister of the Commune, who, 
from the nature of his functions, is es- 
tablished as the chief and most vigilant 
guardian of all holy things, one day forgot 





* M. Lanot is in error here; the shrine 
is Roman and Limousin, and by no means 
Byzantine.—Note of the Secretary of the 
Committee. . 
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himself. He has parted with this monu- 
ment of piety to a broker, who has resold 
it at an enormous profit to M. Joyan, a 
curiosity dealer at Paris. The holy edifice, 
stripped of its glory without her knowledge, 
and in spite of herself, invokes the law, 
who defends her property. She asks for 
the restoration of this precious relic, which 
to the feelings of all the country around 
was a source of consolation and of hope. 
This pious disposition is readily justified 
by the recollections which it awakens of 
this holy personage. The chronicles and 
legends which have circulated throughout 
the country represent him as a grand dig- 
nitary of the Roman empire under the 
reign of the Emperor Justinian, invested 
with the government of Aquitaine, and 
there planting and establishing the im- 
mortal code which has so long governed 
the world, and which still remains the 
written law of the universe. But what is 
still more worthy to be remarked, it is re- 
lated of him that, seeing the wretchedness 
which afflicted the population which he 
governed, he shook off, as if by divine in- 
spiration, the burthen of public affairs, and, 
accepting the holiest of all missions, he de- 
prived himself of his immense wealth and 
emoluments, and thenceforth employed 
himselfin relieving, comforting, and moral- 
ising a whole people, before plunged in the 
deepest barbarism. Should the chronicles 
be suspected of exaggeration on this sub- 
ject, I can produce the most undeniable 
historical documents to attest their truth. 
Baluze, following Mabillon, tells us that 
St. Calminius flourished in the seventh 
century, and that he founded the monas- 
tery of Tulle. By establishing this mo- 
nastery he laid the foundation of a town. 
The same author has preserved to us the 
records of a great number of endowments, 
of donations, and of vast benefits, of 
which, in the tenth century, La Guéne was 
the object, and all in honour of St. Cal- 
minius. And one learns by historical 
data how considerable a person he was 
amongst the people of the period in which 
he flourished; and that his name should 
still continue to live in the memories of 
the inhabitants of La Guéne, of which he 
was so great a benefactor.”’ 


After these general remarks, the 
learned advocate gave a rapid exposé 
of the circumstances connected with 
the carrying off the shrine. 
continued : 


‘* M. Minier is an ironmonger at Li- 
moges ; he traffics also in antiquities ; he 
buys old candlesticks, cups, crucifixes, 
and generally all such articles as are used 
in our churches. For several years past 
he has travelled over the department in 


He thus 
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every direction, and there is not a church, 
however hidden and retired, nor a village, 
however poor you could imagine it, which 
has remained up to this time unknown to 
him, and escaped his self-interested inves- 
tigations. 

“It is about three years ago that he made 
his first trip to La Guéne. He put himself 
into communication with M. Laygue, 
who was then as now the minister of the 
commune. He saw the shrine of St. Cal- 
minius ; but, as he offered only 100 francs 
for it, the curé refused to part with it. 
Some time afterwards he paid another 
visit to La Guéne, always with the inten- 
tion of obtaining the shrine; but he met 
with the same refusal. At last, on the 
22nd of Oct. 1841, Minier made a third 
journey to La Guéne ; he went directly to 
M. Laygue, and again opened his nego- 
ciation for the purchase of the shrine. 

‘¢ This time he advanced in his proposals 
by making an unconditional offer of 250 
francs. The price was agreed upon, but 
the minister was in the first instance 
troubled with some scruples; he wished 
that the council of the commune might 
be consulted. They sought out the 
mayor, M. Lassalvanie, who hesitated 
also, and expressed a wish that the 
council might be informed of it, and that 
some deliberation might take place with 
them on the subject. But M. Minier 
was urgent ; he said that the council had 
no right to look into this negociation, 
that it rested solely with the curé, and 
moreover that he could not possibly stay, 
but must have the bargain concluded that 
day. Upon this, minister, mayor, and 
assistant, betook themselves to the church, 
where they displaced the shrine, and de- 
livered it over to M..Minier, who im- 
mediately bore it away with him to Tulle, 
having paid the curé the stipulated price 
of 250 francs. In a few days afterwards, 
M. Minier took the shrine to Paris, and 
offered it first to M. Du Sommerand, (who 
is well known in the scientific world by 
his rich museum of antiquities,) and then 
to.M. Joyan, a dealer in antiquities, who 
purchased it of him for 3000 francs. All 
these circumstances which have preceded 
or followed the disappearance of the shrine 
were published in the papers. The 
prefect being put into possession of the 
facts by the minister of public worship, 
immediately took the necessary steps to 
recover possession of this precious monu- 
ment. The ‘ Conseil de Préfecture,’’ by 
a resolution of the 28th of January, au- 
thorized the council of public buildings to 
institute a suit against M. Minier, and 
M. Laygue the minister, and to pursue 
the recaption of the shrine in the hands 
of any third party wrongfully detaining 
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it. On the 2lst of February, Messrs. 
Laygue and Minier were cited before the 
tribunal. The council of public buildings 
demanded of them the return of the shrine, 
or 10,000 francs, as damages of detention 
under sequestration. 

‘On the 6th of April, a recaption was 
made of the shrine in the hands of M. 
Joyan, the actual possessor, and, by a 
decree of the President of the Tribunal of 
the Seine, it has been sequestrated and 
deposited in the hall of the “ commissaires- 
priseurs.’’ M. Joyan has been summoned 
before the tribunal to hear the court pro- 
nounce on the validity of the recaption 
from him.’’ 


After having thus exposed the whole 
affair, the learned advocate sought to 
establish, Ist, that the recaption was 
valid; and therefore that M. Joyan 
should be adjudged to return the shrine 
to the council of public buildings. 
2ndly, That, failing in the support of 
his first proposition, Messrs. Laygue 
and Minier ought to be adjudged to 
pay the council 10,000 francs for 
damages of the detention by sequestra- 
tion. The tribunal of Tulle, after 
having heard four other counsel on the 
part of M. Laygue, M. Lassalvanie, 
M. Minier, and M. Joyan, and their 
personal explanations. On the sum- 
ming up of the representative of ‘‘ M. 
Le Procureur du Roi,” the court gave 
judgment as follows: 

“The court, taking into consideration 
the evidence adduced, by its unanimous 
judgment annuls the recaption made as 
against M. Joyan, and removes in his 
favour the sequestration upon the shrine 
of St. Calminius, which has caused this 
recaption ; but the court does not see any 
grounds for awarding damages of detention 
to him on account of this sequestration. 
Adjudges the council to pay the costs of 
M. Joyan, fixed at the sum of 77 francs 
10 cents. 

‘* Without determining upon the point 
of non-receipt offered by Minier, the court 
declares the sale which was consented to 
by Laygue and Lassalvanie null and void, 
and consequently doth order that Minier 
shall restore, in the course of two months, 
the shrine of St. Calminius, which was 
the subject of the sale. That the council 
shall account to him for the necessary exe 
penses which he shall have been put to 
in the preservation and restoration of the 
shrine, according to an account which he 
shall be obliged to furnish, and which the 
council shall be at liberty to question. 
And in default of his rendering such ac- 
count, within the prescribed time, the 
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court doth now adjudge him, without 
further hearing, to pay the value, which 
the tribunal fixes at the sum of 2,955 
francs, and adjudges him also to pay the 
costs of the council, ascertained at 183 
francs 93 cents. 

‘* Without determining upon the point 
of non-receipt raised by M. Bardoulat on 
behalf of Lassalvanie, the court doth de- 
clare Laygue and Lassalvanie liable to the 
Council of Public Buildings of La Guéne 
for the performance of the judgments 
passed in favour of the Council against 
Minier, and doth consequently condemn 
them to the payment of the aforesaid sum 
of 2,955 francs, saving to them, never- 
theless, their right of redress over as 
against Minier. 

‘¢ Adjudges Laygue to reimburse Minier 
in the sum of 250 francs, by him paid at 
the time the shrine was handed over to 
him, and which was received by the said 
Laygue. 

‘* Adjudges Laygue and Lassalvanie to 
pay the costs of Minier, ascertained at 
97 fr. 58 cts.; and further adjudges them 
to indemnify him against the costs, for 
which he is directly lieble towards the 
Council of Public Buildings of La Guéne, 
and to pay him the sum of 100 francs, the 
whole of which being for damages of de- 
tention under sequestration.”’ 


At present nothing more can be done 
than to leave the matter to the natural 
course of events. M. Minier, without 
doubt, will appeal ; he will be cast in 
his appeal as he has been on the first 
hearing, and the shrine will be restored 
to its home at La Guéne, from whence 
it ought never again to be taken. This 
will serve as an example to mayors 
and ministers throughout all France, 
when they venture to sell such pre- 
cious objects without authority, and 
dilapidate our religious treasures. It 
will also be a useful lesson to our 
braziers and curiosity dealers, who im- 
poverish our churches and reap their 
harvest all over France amongst our 
most beautiful and most ancient works 
of art. The Committee congratulates 
itself on the result of these proceed- 
ings, and requests that the same may 
be published in the Bulletin Archéo- 
logique. In future, Councils of public 
buildings and ministers will think twice 
before they dispose of works of art or 
historical monuments, 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 9. 

YOUR ingenious correspondent E, 
B, P. (whose careful details of Lon, 
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dinian antiquities, as they are from 
time to time brought to light, form a 
valuable source of record for future 
writers on the topography of the 
metropolis,) has fallen into an error 
when he says,* in confirmation of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral having been used as 
a horse market, ‘‘ that Shakspeare 
makes Falstaff triumphantly boast of 
having bought his horse in Paul’s.” 

Now the fact is altogether mis- 
represented in this reference. Falstaff 
inquires of his page, ‘‘ Where’s Bar- 
dolph?” The page rejoins, ‘‘ He’s 
gone into Smithfield to buy your 
worship a horse.” Falstaff then says, 
**I bought him [Bardolph] in Paul’s, 
and he’|l buy me a horse in Smithfield ; 
an I could get but a wife in the stews, 
I were manned, horsed, and wived.”’ 
See Henry IV. part II. act I. sc. 2. 

I do not know whether I have ever 
before requested your attention to the 
exact parallel of the above passage, 
which is to be found in Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy ; if so, I will 
however venture to reproduce it on this 
occasion. ‘‘ He that marries a wife 
out of a suspected inne or ale house, 
buyes a horse in Smithfield, and hires 
a servant in Paul’s, as the diverbe is, 
shall likely have a jade to his horse, a 
knave for his man, and an arrant 
honest woman to his wife.’”” Burton’s 
Anatomy of Melancholy, vol. II. p. 
492, edit. 1813. By which collateral 
passages of these two eminent writers, 
who were both living in the earlier 
partof the seventeenth century, it would 
appear that hiring servants in the nave 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the promenade 
of all the loose characters of London 
at that time, and the purchase of a 
horse from among the unsound animals 
exposed for sale in Smithfield, had 
grown into a “diverb” or proverbial 
warning ; and this is a more likely 
conjecture than that either Shakspere 
or Burton borrowed from each other. 

’ I am certain that E. B. P. will 
pardon the correction of an error which 
might be multiplied by those who do 
not read Shakspere for themselves. 
Yours, &. A.J. K. 








* Nov. p. 533. In our last number 
E. B. P. himself corrected his error ; but 
we retain the present letter (which was 


Bishopton Lodge, 
Ma. Urban, Mw, senn” 

MY attention has been called to @ 
notice in your Magazine for March 
1842, page 122, requesting particulars 
respecting the ancient family of Bar- 
wick, or rather the father or ancestry 
of Sir Robert Barwick, knt. of Towls- 
ton Hall in the county of York, which 
I here give for the information of 
your correspondent, or any others con- 
nected with the family. 

Sir Hugh de Barwick, knt. was 
Lord of the Manor of Tredelissham in 
Berkshire, and also held divers lands 
in the county of Oxford, and died 52 
Hen. III. leaving by Isabel his wife 
two sons, Thomas and John, which 
John de Barwick had summons to Par- 
liament among the justices and others 
of the King’s council, 23, 27, 33, 34, 
and 35 of Edw. I. Again, the Ist of 
Edw. Il. when the justices and King’s 
council were intermixed with the earls 
and barons, but not summoned in fide 
et homagio. He was treasurer to Queen 
Alianor, wife of King Edward I. and 
attended at the coronation of King 
Edward II. was prebendary of Holme, 
and afterwards of Fenton, in the county 
of York. In the 2nd of Edward II. is 
the last time I find his name men- 
tioned, which seems to intimate that 
he was shortly after dead. Of the 
elder son, Thomas de Barwick, we find 
him as master of the archers in the 
reign of Edward III. from whom de- 
scended John Barwick, D.D.* Dean 
of St. Paul’s, London ; Peter Barwick, 
M.D. Physician in Ordinary to King 
Charles IJ.; and Colonel Samuel Bar- 
wick,t Governor of Barbadoes in 1666, 
which Colonel Barwick died 3rd Jan. 
1673, leaving an only son and heir, 
Samuel, who was President of the 
Councils and Governor of Barbadoes in 
1731, and died Jan. 1, 1773, leaving 
a daughter and heiress Jane, who mar- 
ried 27 Aug. 1752, the Hon. T. Os- 





omitted last month for want of space) on 
account of the remarkable parallel pointed 
out by A. J. K. in the passage of Bur- 
ton.— Edit. 

* Vide Life of Dr. John Barwick. 

+ See a curious paper printed (1841) at 
the private press of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
Bart. entitled ‘‘The Case of Colonel 
Samuel Barwick’s Will and Codicill.” 


Sas DA 


ass, 
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born Bruce,* and conveyed to him the Robert, of which the following pedi- 


estates and representation of the gree, compiled from wills, parish regis- 
family. ters, and a valuable MS. at Middle 

From the said Sir Hugh de Barwick Hill, I beg to transmit to the reader : 
probably descended the family of Sir 


Robert Barwick, gent., «+. dau. of: 








John Barwick, esq. of Whetley, in the>= 
parish of Doncaster, ob. 10 Apr. 1558. 













a | 
Robert Barwick of Doncaster, liv. 1591,5- Thomas. 
buried at Doncaster Mar. 30, 1602. Christopher. 
Mathew Bar-5=Mary, Isabel, mar. Francis, =-Jane “John =Catha- 
wick, of Stam- | liv. May 13, 1571, Alderman | Full- Barwick, | rine, da. 
ford; will 1591. Ch. Rolinson, ofDoncas-| wood. mar. 28 | of Coul- 
proved April and had a son ter; bur. Nov. son. 
13, 1592. Robert, liv. 10th Aug. 1585. 
1615. 1614. 
Francis, liv. Mary, liv. Thomas, Anne, bapt. 
1591and1614. 1591 and1614. ob. inf. 5 Dec. 1580. 








t 

Sir Robert Barwick, of Towlston Hall, bapt. at Doncaster==Ursula, da. of Walter 
1589; admitted at Gray’s Inn, London, October, | Strickland, esq. the 

1611; was living at Gray’s Innin 1614; elected Recorder | famous antiquary, 

of Doncaster Sept. 22, 1653. A Justice of the Peace | and sister to Sir Wil- 

in 1649, Recorder of York, Knighted at York by King | liam Strickland, Bart. 

Charles I. Nov. 21st 1641; died April 25th 1660, xt. 72, | died 4 Oct. 1682. 

buried at Newton Kyme. 








r 
Robert Barwick, esq. of Frances =Henry Fairfax, esq. of Ogle- Ursula 
Towlston Hall, s. and h. Barwick, | thorpe, who afterwards suc- Barwick, 
born 1633, drowned in the heir to ceeded (1671) his first cousin, died 5Feb. 
river Wharf, 16 June, 1666, her bro- | the celebrated Thomas Lord 1655, et. 
eet. 33, buried at Newton ther. Fairfax as 4th Lord Fairfax, 14. 
Kyme.—S.P. and died in 1688. 

7. se we cS 
Thomas Lord== Henry Fair- Barwick Bryan 1. Dorothy. 
Fairfax, ob. fax, of Towl- Fairfax, Fairfax. 2. Frances. 
1708. ston. ob. 1712. 3. Anne. 

4. Ursula. 
5. Mary. 


The registers of Newton Kyme being 
imperfect from 1636 to 1682, the only 
entry I found was as follows:—* 1682, 
October, Hursula, y* relect lady of 
S* Robert Barwick, was buryed upon 
y® 6th day.” Nor was I more for- 
tunate with the monumental inscrip- 
tions which I expected to find in the 
church ; they had disappeared, and not 
a vestige remained of this family save 
the arms, impaling those of Strickland, 
carved in stone on the north side of 





* Father of Barwick Bruce, esq. M.D. 
whose son, Samuel Barwick Bruce, esq. 
M.D. is the present representative of this 
branch of the family. 


the chancel wall, within the altar rails. 
Shortly after my return from the vil- 
lage I visited York, and found depo- 
sited in the office of the Dean and 
Chapter the MS. collections of James 
Torr, the Yorkshire antiquary, who 
had carefully copied all the inscrip- 
tions, which I here give literatim. 


Here lyeth interred the body of Ursula 
Barwick, youngest daughter of Sir Robert 
Barwick, knt. being the joy of both her 
parents, whose obedience cannot be pa- 
ralleled, who died February 5th 1655, aged 
14, 
Here lyeth interred the body of Ursula 
Barwick, late of Toulston, Kt. (sic in MS.) 
who departed this lire Oct. 4th, 1682, 
aged 81, 
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Here lyeth interred the body of S* 
Robert Barwick, Kt. who for his abilities 
in his profession was chosen Recorder 
both of York and Doncaster, and soe dyed, 
having departed this life April 26th 1660, 

ed 72. 

Here lyeth the body of Robert Barwick 
of Toulston, esq. the son of S™ Robert 
Barwick, Kt. who departed this life 16 
June, A.D. 1666, aged 33 years. 


Yours, &c. W.D.B. 


Mr. URBAN, 


I AM not surprised that the subject 
of the contour and proportion of 
churches has not dropped. If, in 
planning such an edifice, next to utility 
proportion is the first point to be con- 
sulted and precedes ornament—if many 
very plain buildings please because 
the contour is judicious, and many 
expensive ones displease in spite of 
much adornment, then is this a point 
of more consequence surely than it 
has been generally considered; es- 
pecially as a tasteful proportion costs 
no more than an unsightly disposition 
of the same materials, while ornament 
is expensive in exact proportion to its 
quantity. 

Every architectural amateur in Suf- 
folk must be especially interested by 
the list of churches with equal chan- 
cels, contributed by Mr. Wodderspoon. 
With your addition it exhibits a larger 
number of churches so constructed 
than any other county probably could 
furnish. But I should be sorry that 


the merits of the equal chancel should © 


be tried by most of these structures, 
for the greater simplicity of that plan 
requires more attention to proportion 
than when the building is divided into 
a greater number of parts, and some 
of these churches, from a defect in 
this point in their construction, 
are greatly inferior in beauty to some 
churches of the same rank with low 
chancels; nay, a great height and 
heaviness of body, joined to a thin 
tower, is the most unsightly of all 
possible defects. I must instance the 
otherwise very beautiful church of 
Southwold, exceeded by few of the 
same class in the interior, and richly 
adorned throughout. If viewed later- 
ally it appears to me one of the most 
displeasing in shape I have ever seen, 
a high-shouldered-and clumsy mass ; 
I would gladly add a low chancel to 


give it lightness. But, Sir, the equal 
chancel should not be judged except 
by that principle from which its beauty 
is inseparable—a nice attention to 
proportion. 

I did not anticipate any objection 
to the equal chancel from the nature 
of the services and solemnities within 
the roof, but I feared that reverence 
for ancient construction, and a pleasing 
association of ideas with venerated 
forms, would have been urged: for to 
such a plea no answer could have been 
returned, except a bare avowal of dis- 
sent. It was therefore particularly 
gratifying to find an objection put 
upon the legitimate principle of taste 
—the true criterion in this case—and 
maintained and illustrated in so sci- 
entific a manner by Mr. Barnes as to 
please, if not convince, every reader. 
As the contour of a church with three 
heights, his little outline in black 
appears to me absolute perfection ; 
evincing the justice of his theory of 
harmonic proportion where that plan 
is adopted. But may there not 
be an equal beauty in the relative 
proportions of two heights? That 
the interior of a church with an 
equal chancel would exhibit a much 
finer view, no one, I think, can ques- 
tion ; a depression of roof being a poor 
climax to noble succession of elevated 
arches, ribs, or beams; but I should 
be willing to rest the issue on the la- 
teral appearance of the exterior; and 
I have one plea more to offer. There 
seems a fitness and propriety in such 
a construction of different grades of 
edifices of the same kind, that a ge- 
neral correspondence shall exist be- 
tween them, that the difference be ad- 
justed by some rule, and not by ca- 
price or accident. Now if the equal 
chancel be adopted, there will exist 
such a correspondence between the 
three classes of churches, the cathe- 
dral, the parochial church, and the 
chapel; the two latter will be irregular 
segments of the former. Take away 
one side of a cathedral, and you have 
the form of the parochial church ; take 
away the tower from the parochial 
church, and you have achapel. But 
the low chancel entirely destroys this 
general affinity. I do not advance 
this as a strong plea; ‘ valeat quan- 
tum,” &c. I am desirous of joining 
issue with your talented correspondent 
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on his own principle, and adopting 
his own elegantly shaped outline as 
the basis* of the more simple form ; | 
fear not to place the equal chancel be- 
side it. 

Yours, &e. 


G. C. 





Mr. Ursan, 

THE public prints for September 
have quoted the language of the 
Courrier Francais concerning the 
journey of the Duke and Duchess of 
Nemours into Britanny. 


‘The legitimists, and particularly the 
clergy of Britanny, which was the centre 
of the attempts made to restore the fallen 
dynasty in late years, came to meet the 
duke, and protest their devotion to the 
dynasty which the revolution of July has 
placed on the throne. M. le Comte de 
Cheffontaines and M. and Madame de 
Trevelec have loudly and freely sent their 
adhesion to the royal family. M. de 
Cheffontaines tells every one who wishes 
to hear his opinion, ‘ These princes of the 
family of Orleans are admirable: it is 
impossible not to love them when one 
knows them,’ ’’ 


According to M. Miorcec de Ker- 
danet, the family of Cheffontaines were 
formerly called Penfeunteniou, which 
has the same meaning in Breton as 
their present name has in French. 
“La famille de Cheffontaines est une 
de celles qui francisérent leur nom en 
1491: elle s’appelait auparavant Pen- 
feunteniou, dont Cheffontaines, ou Caput 
fontium, n’est que la traduction.” 
(Hist. de la Langue des Gaulois, et 
par suite, de celledes Bretons, Rennes, 
1821, p. 67.) The occasion of this 
transformation of names from Breton 
into French was probably the mar- 
riage of the heiress of Bretagne to 
Charles VIII. which took place in1491, 
and virtually annexed that duchy to 
the French crown. M. Daru, the his- 
torian of Bretagne, traces a former 
inroad upon the vernacular language 





* I have made the two churches pre- 
cisely similar except in the point under 
consideration. 
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of that district to the influence of 
the Crusades, particularly the first, 
in which Alain Fergent, the reigning 
duke, was present, with several of the 
Breton noblesse. 


‘‘On remarque qu’ils rapportérent . . . 
un langage qui finit par étre celui de la 
cour de Bretagne. Tant de guerriers de 
diverses nations se trouvant réunis en Asie, 
avaient di se faire un idiome commun ; 
comme la langue franque est encore le 
moyen de communication entre les Euro- 
péens qui fréquentent les Echelles du 
Levant. Ce fut d dater du retour d’Alain 
Fergent, que l’ancien idiome breton fit 
place, du moins pour l’usage de la cour, 
a un Francais mélé d’un grand nombre 
de mots étrangers.” (Hist. de Bretagne, 
b. iii. vol. i. p. 313.) 


M. Miorcec, who, as a native and 
a professed antiquary, is a still better 


authority, comes to the same conclu- 
sion. 


‘* Mais dans quel tems le breton a-t-il 
cessé d’étre le langage de la cour de nos 
souverains? On peut faire remonter 
l’époque de ce changement A la premiére 
croisade. Il s’opéra alors une grande 
révolution dans les moeurs et dans les 
langues. On commenca a jargonner au 
vieux francais, qui ne fut point étranger 
a la Bretagne.” (p. 51, x® siecle.) 


On the last words he has a note. 


‘‘Comme le prouve la traduction des 
Pierres precieuses de Marbodus, évéque 
de Rennes; version qui fut faite en Bre- 
tagne, en 1123. C’est le plus ancien 
ouvrage en vers francais que |’on con- 
naisse.’’ (Duclos.) 


The name of De Cheffontaines 
(latinised by a Capite Fontium) is 
known in old French literature, 
through the controversial writings of 
Christophe de Cheffontaines, Arch= 
bishop of Cesarea in partibus, who died 
at Rome in 1595. Itis to him that M. 
Miorcec alludes when, speaking of the 
writers of poetry in the Breton langu- 
age, in the sixteenth century, he says, 


‘*Le P. de Cheffontaines, général des 
Cordeliers, excellait aussi dans la poésie 
Bretonne. On lui doit les Quatre fins de 
UVhomme, poéme trés-rare, imprimé au 
convent de Cuburien, prés Morlaix, en 
1570. Cheffontaines savait sept langues, 
l’Hébreu, le Grec, le Latin, l’Italien, 
V’Espagnol, le Frangais, et le Breton.’’ 
(p. 67, xvit siécle.) 


Exclusive of his controversial writ- 
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ings, the value of which is of course 
confined, he has a claim to be re- 
membered as the author of ‘‘ Chretienne 
Confutation du Point-d’Honneur,” 
(Paris, 1568, 1571, and 1579, 8vo.,) 
a theological treatise against duelling. 
He is, however, unnoticed by Sabatier, 
(4th edit. 1779,) probably because 
most of his works were written in 
Latin. 

2. In your Magazine for November, 
page 487, is a letter on the subject of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, and the sources 
from which it may have originated. 
There is a conjecture on this subject 
in the Life of the late Dr. Adam 
Clarke, which traces the literary ge- 
nealogy back to Gawin Douglas, the 
celebrated Bishop of Dunkeld, after 
which it becomes less definite :-—‘* A 
thought strikes me: John Bunyan 
seems to have borrowed his Pilgrim’s 
Progress from Bernard’s Isle of Man ; 
Bernard his Isle of Man from Fletcher’s 
Purple Island ; Fletcher took his plan 
from Spenser’s Faery Queen ; Spenser 
his Faery Queen from Gawin Douglas’s 
King Hart; and Douglas his plan 
from the old mysteries and moralities 
which prevailed in his time.” (Life, 
vol. ii. p. 290.) The Voyage of the 
Wandering Knight (which was printed 
during the reign of Elizabeth), and 
which is noticed in an early volume 
of the Retrospective Review, should 
seemingly be reckoned in the Pilgrim’s 
ancestry, for it has a strong family 
resemblance. Of King Hart there is 
a copious analysis in Dr. David Irving’s 
Lives of the Scottish Poets (vol. ii. p. 
28—35, ed. 1804). He says, ‘‘ Dou- 
glas’s King Hart, an allegorical poem 
of a singular construction, exhibits a 
most ingenious adumbration of the 
progress of human life. The heart, 
being the fountain of vital motion, is 
personified as man himself, and con- 
ducted through a great variety of ad- 
ventures” (p. 28). Perhaps the idea 
may be traced as high as the allegory 
of Cebes, entitled Hwa, the Tablet 
or Picture of Human Life; and the 
Hercules (Ieps rov Hpaxdeovs) of his 
contemporary Prodicus, which has 
given rise to so many compositions 
under the title of the Choice of Her- 
cules, and among others that by Shen- 
stone. ‘‘ The Table of Cebes (observes 
Dr. Gillies), which has been trans- 
mitted ™ modern times, contains a 


beautiful and affecting picture of hu- 
man life, delineated with accuracy of 
judgment, and illuminated by splen- 
dour of sentiment.”’ (Hist. of Greece, 
iii. 148.) The allegory may be briefly 
expressed in a few words from one of 
Johnson’s notes, as quoted by the late 
editor, Simpson :* ‘ Homo in vitam 
ingressurus haustum erroris et igno- 
rantiz ab impostura sumit, ingressum 
opiniones, cupiditates, et voluptates ex- 
cipiunt, aliz ferunt ad salutem, aliz ad 
interitum.” Enfield has remarked, 
that ‘‘ this piece . . . in its moral spirit 
and character is truly Socratic, but 
contains some sentiments which ap- 
pear to have been borrowed from the 
Pythagorean school.” (Hist. of Phi- 
losophy, i. 189.) Indeed, the idea of 
representing human life as a choice 
between diverging paths may be found 
in the famous aphorism of Pythagoras, 
‘‘Remember that the paths of virtue 
and of vice resemble the letter Y.” 
But the germ of the idea is older than 
the Samian philosopher, and may be 
traced even in the earliest Scriptures, 
in a variety of texts, which will readily 
recur to the reader’s mind. 

As some of your readers, Mr. Urban, 
may wish to have a sight of Bernard’s 
allegory, which comes so near to Bun- 
yan as a precursor, they will be glad 
to learn that their curiosity can easily 
be gratified, since the book has been re- 
printed by the Religious Tract Society, 
as ‘‘The Search for Sin, and its im- 
partial trial in the Isle of Man; ex- 
tracted from an old Author.”’ It stands 
at No. 91 in the Society’s list, and is 
sold for less than twopence, while the 
original, if a clean and perfect copy, 
would probably be charged in an 
intelligent bookseller’s catalogue at 
several shillings. In its present form 
it is probably abridged. 

Bunyan was so partial to this kind 
of writing, that he has described human 
life, or rather religion, under the simi- 
litude of awaras well as of a pilgrimage. 
His Holy War, however, though it 
contains some ingenious ideas, is in- 
ferior to the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

3. Some of your readers may now 





* Epicteti Enchiridion, Cebetis Tabula, 


Prodici Hercules, et Theophrasti Charac-_ 


teres Ethici, per Jos. Simpson, A. M 
77 _ Reg. Oxon. 1804. (note p, page 
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possibly learn for the first time that 
Spanish literature has had its imitator 
in Welsh. The Visions of Quevedo 
served as the model of a similar fiction, 
published about 1720, by Elis Wyn, 
(Ellis Wynne,) a clergyman who'lived 
at Y Las Ynys, in Merionethshire. 
It is entitled Bardd Cwsg, (The Bard 
of Sleep,)* and being very popular in 
Wales has been several times reprinted. 
I am not aware whether there is any 
English translation, but a modern bard, 
the Rev. John Jones of Bala, (better 
known by the local appellation of 
Ieuan Tegid,t) commenced one about 
twenty years ago, though I doubt his 
having completed it, as he has been 
since employed on a translation of 
Isaiah from the Hebrew. Quevedo, 
observes Sismondi, (Hist. of Litera- 
ture, iv. 83,) has lavished his sarcasms 
on “ lawyers, physicians, notaries, 
tradespeople, and, more particularly, 
tailors.” Elis Wyn has made the 
Welsh attorneys the principal object 
of his satire; but it is said that he 
raised such a storm against himself, 
from the various classes whom he 


Wynne's Bard of Sleep.—Virgil’s Camilla. 
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attacked, as only to escape the con~ 
sequences by insisting that his book 
was entirely visionary. In the same 
way has Virgil prudently made An- 
chises dismiss Aineas from Elysium 
through the dreamy gate of ivory. 
(portaque emittit eburna. vi. 899.) 

4. This reference to Virgil suggests 
another concerning the speed with 
which the poet endows his heroine 
Camilla, (b. vii. 808-11.) 

Tila vel intacte segetis per summa volaret 
Gramina, nec teneras cursu lesisset aristas ; 
Vel mare per medium, fluctu suspensa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret equore plantas. 

Thus translated by Dryden, begin- 
ning at line 806: 

Mix’d with the first the fierce virago fought, 
Sustain’d the toils of arms, the danger sought, 
Outstripp’d the winds in speed along the plain, 
Flew o’er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain: 
She swept the seas, and, as she skimmed along, 
Her flying feet unbath’d on billows hung.t 

The original of this description ap- 
pears not so much in Homer, by 
whom such speed is applied to horses, 
as in Apollonius Rhodius, who ap- 
plies it to Euphemus the Argonaut. 
(B. i. 1. 182.) 


Keivos dvnp kat movtou ém yAavkoio Oecokev 
Oidpuaros, odd Goovs Barre rodas, GAN Saov dxpos 
*Ixveoe Teyyopuevos Sep meopnto Kedevo. 
Whene’er he skimm’d along the watery plain, 
With feet unbath’d he swept the surging main, 
Scarce brush’d the surface of the briny dew, 
And light along the liquid level flew. 


Some copies for Euphemus read 
Polyphemus, whom a note in Pope’s 
Odyssey (ix. 569) actually confounds 
with the Cyclops, and gravely ex- 
presses surprise that he threw the 
mountain at Ulysses, instead of pur- 


Fawkes. 


suing him on the waves! But, though 
Apollonius has improved upon the 
idea by applying it to a man, he is 
indebted for it to Homer, who uses ‘it 
to describe the fleetness of the mares 
of Ericthonius, the king of Troy. 


Ai 8 ore pev oxipraev, x. T. Xr. 


Il. ¥. 226. 


These lightly skimming, when they swept the plain, 
Nor ply’d the grass nor bent the tender grain: 
And, when along the level seas they flew, 

Scarce on the surface curl’d the briny dew. 


The description of Camilla, which of 
all these has become the most pro- 





* Mr. Owen, (i. e. Dr. Owen Pughe,) in 
his Cambrian Biography, (from which the 
above particulars are chiefly derived, ) trans- 
lated the title of the poem, ‘‘ The Visions 
of the Sleeping Bard.”’ 

+ John of the Tegid, a mountain in 
North Wales. 


Gent. Mag, Vou. XXI. 


Pope. 
verbial, being the one selected as an 





t See the lines in Pope’s Essay on 

Criticism : 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to 
throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow: 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’unbending corn, and skims along 


the main. 
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instance by Pope, is not so hyperbo- 
lical as will generally be supposed. A 
real Camilla, both in her fleetness of 
step and in the circumstances of her 
life, is mentioned by Chaudon, in the 
Supplement to his Dictionnaire His- 
torique, 1805, vol. 1. 


‘‘ Buanc (N. le) fille sauvage, trouvée 
on mois de Septembre 1731, prés du village 
de Soigny, 4 quatre lieues de Chilons, a 
lage d’environ dix ans. On acru qu'elle 
avoit été abandonné a la suite d’un nau- 
frage sur les cétes de France, et que de 
forét en forét elle étoit parvenue au lieu 
ou on latrouva. Sa force, son agilité 4 
la course étoient etonnantes. La maniére, 
suivant Racine le fils, dont elle couroit 
aprés les lievres, n’offroit presque point 
de mouvement dans ses pieds ni dans ses 
corps; c’étoit moins courir que glisser. 
Elie a passé la plus grande partie de sa 
vie dans un convent de Chaillot, ot les 
bienfaits du duc d@’Orléans avoient pourvu 
& sa pension et 4 son entretien. Elle 
est morte vers l’an 1760, aprés s’¢tre con- 


formée avec facilité aux usages de l'état 
social, et avoir adopté avec zéle les prin- 
cipes de la religion.” 

The early life of this young woman 
rather resembles the account of Ca- 
milla’s childhood, whom her father 
Metabus 

in dumis interque horrentia lustra.... 
Nutribat. (Ain. xi. 570.) 
while her residence in a convent partly 
reminds us of the words, 


Sola contenta Dian& 

/Eternum telorum et virginitatis amorem 
Intemerata colit (1. 582) ; 

though perhaps inthe case of the 
French foundling it was hardly an op- 
tional matter, as she was not likely to 
have proved attractive, or to have be- 
come very polished. However, in any 
case, that the wildness of her early 
life had neither stultified her mind or 
her soul, it is highly interesting to 
learn. Yours, &c. CypweEtt. 





SOME PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE ENGLISH ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS, 


NOTWITHSTANDING the atten- 
tion which the exercise of the Eccle- 


from the nation at large, which still 
adhered to paganism on almost all 


siastical Jurisdiction has for many material points, both in _ practice 
ages attracted, on account, notonly of and opinion, had occasioned many 


the direct and intimate connexion be- 
tween its legal principles and the na- 
tional religion, but also of the practi- 
cal importance of the questions which 
are submitted to its decisions, the col- 
lective information to be found re- 
specting its early or later history in 
this country, is of the most meagre 
and scanty description. 

This neglect, therefore, of what ap- 
pears to me an interesting subject has 
been the cause of my attempting the 
following general sketch of the rise 
and progress of the English Ecclesi- 
astical Courts ; confining myself, how- 
ever, to the more striking and curious 
features exhibited by them, either in 
their origin or in their subsequent ex- 
tension and developement. The es- 
tablishment of these courts in England 
was of considerably later date than in 
almost any other state of Europe. On 
the continent they had been in active 
operation ever since the reign of the 
Emperor Theodosius the Younger, to 
whom must be ascribed their first le- 
galization. But even before that age 
the separation of the Christian body 


peculiar questions, in which their 
faith might be in some _ degree 
implicated or compromised, to be 
treated upon and determined by their 
own assembly, under the supervision 
of the higher priesthood, and without 
the intervention of the ordinary civil 
tribunals of the state. This we have 
every reason to regard as the first germ 
of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, an 
authority, perhaps, co-existent with 
Christianity itself, and to which it is 
impossible to find an exemplar or ana- 
logy in any pagan state of antiquity. 
Whilst in England, these courts, as 
we shall afterwards see, owe their os- 
tensible birth to a sudden and for- 
tuitous introduction of foreign usages 
and principles of law, on the continent 
they had been the spontaneous though 
gradual product of opinions deducible 
from and connected with the dogmas 
and traditional practices of the Chris- 
tian religion itself. The mode of this 
developement may be illustrated ina 
few words. The Church militant, as a 
governing power, possessed, simultane- 
ously with the authority of inflicting a 
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private penance for the more secret 
offences of a minor grade, a corres- 
ponding jurisdiction to impose a public 
admonition or censure on offenders of 
a glaring and scandalous character.* 
And to the exercise of the latter of 
these powers we are indebted for the 
criminal processes of the Church, pro 
salute anime, or for the reformation of 
moral excesses. In the same manner, 
the circumstance of marriage being 
regarded in the light of a sacrament, 
or sacramental rite, necessarily and 
consistently placed it, together with all 
matters relating thereto, under the care 
and control of the Church. 

This jurisdiction being, therefore, 
native and inherent in the Church, re- 
ceived at the hands of Theodosius no 
more than a general confirmation and 
support. But from the simple text of 
the codex Theodosianus, by which the 
bishops are pronounced to be the 
proper judges in all cases, ‘‘ guoties 
de religione ayitur,’’+ the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction received a liberal amplifi- 
cation in succeeding ages, through the 
voluntary concessions of the secular 
government. For the Church subse- 
quently acquired a complete power of 
adjudication, not only over the mis- 
conduct of clerks, or laics, and over 
its own revenues, and marriages; but 
also over the accessary questions of 
dower and alimony, the breach of 
faith in sworn compact or mere pro- 
mises, the validity or invalidity of last 
wills, the enforcement of legacies, and 
the administration of a deceased per- 
son’s property. 

This was the condition of the con- 
tinental Ecclesiastical Courts at the 
epoch of the accession of the Norman 
Conqueror to the throne of England, 
and they had already excited the 
jealousy and awakened the late re- 
pentance of the secular authorities, 
with whose jurisdiction they on 
many occasions clashed and even suc- 
cessfully competed. In the words of 





* Manifesta peccata non sunt occulta 
correctione purganda. (Decret. Greg. 9, 
lib. 5, tit. 38, cap. 1.) Offences of this 
kind, according to the canon law, cannot 
be absolved by a priest, but must be re- 
ferred to the bishop of the diocese. 

+ Cod. Theod, leg. 1, de reliq. ‘* Quo- 
ties de religione agitur episcopos convenit 
judicare,”’ 
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a great French antiquary,} describing 
their state at this time, ‘‘ Curie 
Christianitatis amplissima fuit juris- 
dictio, cum questionum et causarum 
omnium que non modo res ecclesix, 
sed et sacramenta et quidquid ex eis 
dubietatis oriretur, spectant, cogni- 
tionem sibi arrogasset.”’ 

Nothing of this kind was to be seen 
in England at the time of the Norman 
Conquest. The Anglo-Saxon common 
law never recognised the principle of a 
separate civil or criminal jurisdiction 
exercised by the Church; though, 
either out of respect to the sacred cha- 
racter of its members, or from a sense 
of their superior learning and intelli- 
gence, it had certainly admitted the 
episcopal order to a participation in 
the municipal judicature of the 
country. Ever since the introduction 
of Christianity into England, the 
bishops had sat to hear causes in the 
county court, in conjunction with the 
ealdorman or his sheriff. 

It will be a mistake, however, to 
suppose that the secular authorities 
even in those times interfered (at least 
legally) in the administration of jus- 
tice by the bishops in matters which 
regarded the assignment of penance 
for a public immorality, or in the cog- 
nizance and punishment of the ex- 
cesses of the clerks of his diocese. 
These questions, though discussed 
and tried in the presence of the hun- 
dred, were reserved for the judgment 
and decision of the bishopalone. But 
this hybrid union of courts, besides its 
great practical inconvenience, was for 
other reasons unlikely to find favour 
in the minds of the foreign church- 
men, who had succeeded to the epis- 
copal sees of England on the expul- 
sion of the native prelates. The former 
had been educated under a totally dif- 
ferent system. Many of them had 
previously acquired fame for their pro- 
ficiency in the peculiar law of the 
Church, and during the old constitu- 
tion of things in England there was 
little or no scope for a display of the 
powers and ambition of cultivated in- 
tellect and learning. The Saxon mu- 
nicipal courts, as it would appear, 
never possessed a bar of professional 





t Ducange, sub voce Curia Christiani- 
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advocates, and their Gothic manner 
of trial could not fail to wear a bar- 
barous aspect to men whose minds 
were fraught with a prepossession 
in favour of the more refined juris- 
prudence of the code or the ecclesiasti- 
cal canons. But a stronger and (at 
the same time) less worldly motive 
may have influenced the Norman Con- 
queror and his clergy in effecting the 
revolution to which I am now allud- 
ing. It is not improbable that reli- 
gious scruples might have occasioned 
a reluctance on the part of the latter 
to countenance a scheme which con- 
tinually exposed them to the risk of 
violating the canons, by personally in- 
terfering in secular causes, or which 
compelled them to endure the scandal 
of seeing matters of religious censure, 
if not directly submitted to the deci- 
sion, yet, at least, occasionally sub- 
ject to the interposition, ofa lay judge. 
For, as the bishop and the ealdorman 
presided over an united court, the se- 
paration of causes would not con- 
stantly be so strict but that the one 
should at times intermeddle in the 
peculiar province of the other; and 
finally, there also existed another rea- 
son for this change. The scyrgemot, 
or county court, soon after the acces- 
sion of William the First, was consi- 
derably abridged of its legitimate 
powers, and from its former high 
rank was converted into a merely se- 
condary court of justice, by the insti- 
tution of the Norman “ aula regis,” 
which, as a tribunal of the first in- 
stance, began to absorb the general 
legal business of the kingdom. And 
accordingly the attendance at the de- 
graded county court, however. it might 
have satisfied the unassuming tempe- 
rament of the English bishops of that 
period, could scarcely square with the 
more elevated pretensions of the fo- 
reign intruders.* 

The persuasions of the clergy there- 
fore, backed probably by the authority 
of the Pope, may have been the induc- 
ing reason to William the First to 
separate the unnatural conjunction 
which had hitherto existed between 





* The necessity for their attendance 
was not, however, formerly repealed until 
the statute of Marlborough, at the close 
of the reign of Henry III. 


the municipal and ecclesiastical juris- 
dictions, and to ordain that, “‘ for the 
future, no bishop or archdeacon should 
hold pleas founded on the canon laws 
(de legibus episcopalibus) in the hun- 
dred or county court, or lay before 
secular men any question which con- 
cerned the government or cure of 
souls. These enactments were con- 
tained in a statute of the Norman Par- 
liament, (for such it is, though com- 
monly styled a charter of that 
monarch), the date of which is not 
expressed, and cannot be now sup- 
plied from any extrinsic source. 

This Act, though brief in its expres- 
sions, is pregnant with the clearest di- 
rections respecting the constitution 
and regimen of the new intended 
courts. It not only defines the nature 
of the suits to be tried there, at the 
same time providing a code of laws 
for the guidance of those whose pro- 
vince it should be to administer justice 
in relation thereto, but it also pre- 
scribes a fixed and settled locality for 
the courts; and finally—without de- 
rogating from the rights of regal pre- 
rogative by setting up an imperium in 
imperio, a consequence to be fairly ap- 
prehended in that era of clerical pre- 
tension, if this new creation had been 
endowed with the power of effectually 
enforcing its decrees by a direct course, 
through its own ministers and satel- 
lites—it subjects the infant jurisdic- 
tion by a consummate stroke of policy 
to a complete dependence on the mu- 
nicipal authority, by taking the im- 
mediate execution of all its sentences 
out of the hands of ecclesiastics, and 
referring it entirely to the secular arm 
of the justiciaries of the crown. 

This is plainly shewn by examining 
the details of the instrument.t It com- 





+ Ancient Laws and Institutes of Eng- 
land, by Thorpe, 1840, p. 213. Froma 
transcript in the Liber pilosus of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s, London, and 
in the Register of Lincoln, Remig. fol. 9. 
Co. Instit. 4 par. cap. 53, fo. 260, Godolp. 
Rep. Can. cap. 10. Willielmus, gratia 
Dei rex Anglorum, comitibus, vicecomiti- 
bus, et omnibus francigenis, et quibus in 
episcopatu Remigii terras habentibus, Sa- 
lutem. Sciatis vos omnes et ceeteri mei 
fideles qui in Anglia manent quod epis- 
copales leges que non bene nec secundum 
sanctarum causarum precepta usque ad 
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mences by reciting that “ until Wil- 
liam’s time the episcopal laws had not 
been well administered, or according 
to the precepts of the holy canons, and 
he therefore adjudged by the advice of 
the common council, and the council 
of his archbishops, bishops, and ab- 
bats, and all the chief men of the 
realm, that the same should be 
amended.” 

These terms unequivocally stamp 
the document with the impress of an 
Act of Parliament. They declare it to 
be an ordinance communis concilii, &c. 
i.e. of the National Assembly, such as 
the Parlement of Normandy or the 
Witenagemot of England. Those terms 
are totally inapplicable to a charter, 
which is a purely royal act. 

Next follows the enactment.* “I 
therefore command, and by royal au- 
thority ordain, that no bishop or arch- 
deacon shall hold pleas any more con- 
cerning the episcopal laws in the 
hundred, nor bring to the judgment of 
secular men a cause which appertains 
to the government of souls ; but who- 
soever shall be impeached according 
to the episcopal laws, for any cause 
or fault, shall come to the place which 
the bishop shall have chosen and 
named for this purpose, and there 
answer respecting his cause, and do 
tight to God and his bishop, not ac- 
cording to the hundred, but according 
to the canons and episcopal laws.” 

This portion of the act, as I re- 
marked before, completely overturned 
the English common law previously 
existing on the subject. That law 
was now made to conform to the regu- 
lations of the rest of Europe. 

This section also provided that the 





mea tempora in regno Anglis fuerunt, 
communi concilio et concilio archiepisco- 
porum meorum et ceeterorum episcoporum 
et abbatum et omnium principum regni 
mei, emendendas judicavi. 

* Id. Propterea mando et regia au- 
thoritate precipio ut nullus episcopus vel 
archidiaconus de legibus episcopalibus 
amplius in hundretto placita teneant, nec 
causam que ad regimen animarum per- 
tinet ad judicium secularium hominum 
adducant, sed quicunque secundum episco- 
pales leges de quacunque causa vel culpa 
interpellatus fuerit, ad locum quem ad hoc 
episcopus elegerit et nominaverit, veniat, 
ibique de causa sua respondeat, et non 
secundum hundrettum, sed secundum ca- 
nones et episcopales leges rectum Deo et 
episcopo guo faciat, 
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Ecclesiastical Court or Consistory 
should have a fixed and permanent 
locality, viz. in the see of the bishop, 
or such other convenient place in his 
diocese as he should elect for the pur- 
pose. The sheriff's jura, or the 
hundred court, being perambulatory, 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, such as 
it was in Saxon times, necessarily 
shared in the same unsettled condition, 
and yet, as the consistory was, agree- 
ably to this enactment, a local court, 
it would be productive of the same or 
nearly equal beneficial effects in that 
respect; an advantage which was 
afterwards sensibly felt when the mu- 
nicipal courts became centralised at 
Westminster. 

We accordingly find that, in obedi- 
ence to the statute, each bishop es- 
tablished his tribunal in the cathedral 
church of his diocese. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury also selected for the 
exercise of his metropolitical and ap- 
pellate powers the parish church of 
Saint Mary-le-Bow, or Sancta Maria 
de Arcubus in London, on account of 
its being situate within a peculiar and 
immediate jurisdiction belonging to his 
see within that city. But his court 
as ordinary of the diocese of Kent was 
held in the cathedral church of Can- 
terbury. The former court, called par 
excellence, curia Cantuariensis, shortly 
afterwards received the additional 
name of the Arches Court of Canter- 
bury, which it still retains as its sole 
judicial designation. 

The final sentence of the Conqueror’s 
ordinance, ‘‘ sed secundum canones et 
episcopales leges rectum Deo et epis- 
copo suo faciat,”’ strictly enjoined the 
law of the courts to be that of the 
canons, without admixture of munici- 
pal principles or customs. Along with 
the law the English Ecclesiastical 
Courts adopted the practice of the 
Roman consistory, and to which they 
have closely adhered, up to the present 
time, the modern formulare varying 
little, if at all, from its original 
standard. In causes of the first in- 
stance the citation, the libel, the litis 
contestatio, the answers, the compul- 
sories, or litere compulsoriales, to en- 
force the attendance of witnesses, were 
and still are identical in form with the 
instruments in use at Rome. There 
was also the same examination of wit- 
nesses in secret, and the consequent 
decree of publication passed by the 
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judge before their depositions could be 
unsealed and read. In appellate causes 
the same inhibition issued to the judge 
@ quo, or inferior ordinary, and to the 
party respondent, enjoining them to 
forbear innovating or attempting any- 
thing to the prejudice of the appellant, 
and of his appeal, &c. In a word, the 
formal instruments and pleadings are 
still rendered in the terms prescribed 
by the ancient practice of the Courts 
of Rome.* 

But a few remarks upon the general 
process and formulare of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts may not be out of place 
here. The offender was summoned 
into judgment by letters of citation 
under the seal of the ordinary; and on 
his appearance the libel, or the articles 
containing the accusation, were brought 
in and proffered to him. If the latter 
were unexceptionable in point of law 
or relevancy, they were admitted to 
prove, and the judge then called upon 
the accused to give a general answer 
or issue, in the affirmative or negative, 
to the charge of the accuser. This 
was an imitation of the litis contestatio 
of the civil law, and was simply an 
averment in the negative or affirmative 
of the truth or falsehood of the charge. 
If a denial were given and the suit 
contested negatively, a sworn personal 
answer was then exacted from the de- 
fendant, though the plea might con- 
tain criminal imputations, and he 
should consequently, by a full and 
sincere response, if guilty, confirm the 
accusation of his enemy. If the nega- 
tive issue were followed up by an un- 
qualified and consistent denial in the 
personal answer of the defendant, or 
party cited (as he is termed in the 
technical language of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts), the plaintiff or promoter would 
then be obliged to produce witnesses 
in support of his case, who were ac- 
cordingly sworn in open court, in the 
presence of the adverse party, the oath 
of testimony being administered to 
them by the judge.t The latter after- 
wards himself strictly examined the 
witnesses in a secret chamber, foribus 
clausis, assisted by his registrar or ac- 





* Of this any person may easily con- 
vince himself, and for that purpose we refer 
him to the Formularium Variarum Com- 
missionum, Articulorum, Exceptionum, 
Interrogatoriorum, et Petitionum, Senten- 
tiarum et Appellationum, &c. Rome, 1602. 

+ This was prohibited by 13 Car, 2, c. 
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tuary, who faithfully recorded in writ- 
ing their several depositions. The 
same process was adopted in regard to 
the sworn answers of the defendant.{ 

The defendant of course had the 
liberty of counterpleading, and the 
same ground was then gone over by 
him. When each party considered 
his case to be sufficiently made out to 
enable him to bring it before the court, 
the original cause was concluded or 
wound up, and the judge decreed pub- 
lication to pass on the sayings or de- 
positions of the witnesses. Informa- 
tions were next taken, i.e. the evidence 
was read and its credibility and suffi- 
ciency debated upon by the advocates 
of each party in open court, and the 
judge finally determined the question 
by a definitive sentence in writing, or 
by a verbal interlocutory decree. 

This is but a slight sketch of the 
strictly ancient practice. But I have 
said enough to shew that the same 
plan is still pursued, except in a few 
instances, where the express provisions 
of the legislature have innovated on 
its principles, or an idea of conveni- 
ence has effected some inconsiderable 
alteration. 

The scheme of practice adopted by 
the Ecclesiastical Court consists of a 
series of interlocutory orders, tech- 
nically called assignations, which are 
the gradual and progressive steps of 
the cause. These are the same in 
their character, and also bear the same 
appellations in the English courts, as 
they now do or formerly did at the 
Supreme Court of Rome. 

The constitution of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts was in all respects superior to 
that of the municipal tribunals. Deriv- 
ing the forms of their judicial proceed- 
ings from the refined and ancient 
source I have before intimated, they 
at the same time adopted the custom 
of a regularly admitted and stationary 
bar of advocates; and, as a further 
assistance to the illiterate and inex- 
perienced client, a certain number of 
authorised ministers of the court, de- 
nominated procuratores or proctors, 





12, § 4. Our historians invariably call it 
the oath ex officio, as if the juramentum 
calumnie or malitie, the juramentum sup- 
pletorum, or any other oath known to the 
canon or civil law, were not equally an ex 
officio oath. 

~ Oughton, Ordo Judicior. de causis, 
tit, 4, Ss 8, et in Nota, 
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were ordained, who might guide him 
through the difficulties and niceties of 
his suit, and legally represent him in 
the presence of the court.* The latter 
privilege was long unknown to the 
suitor at common law. 

But there is little doubt that the 
establishment of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts gave a higher tone and charac- 
ter to the general judicature of the 
country. Their grave and erudite 
system of practice, and their precise 
and accurate methodof taking evidence, 
formed a striking contrast to the rude 
and summary proceeding of a trial 
purpais at that period. The prepon- 
derance of relative merit must obvi- 
ously have been in favour of the tri- 
bunals of the Church. The foreign 
jurists, who presided over the infant 
consistories, and their English suc- 
cessors, were all men of the highest 
learning in their department; and their 
efforts, of which one result was the 
Court of Chancery, produced in the 
sequel the most beneficial conse- 
quences for the English law and con- 
stitution, by imparting to the theory 
of both more refined and extended 
principles. 

But the weak point of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction hasalwaysconsisted 
in its inability to enforce its own 
decrees. This was originally owing 
to a reluctant delicacy of feeling on 
the part of the Church itself, but it has 
been maintained up to the present time 
by the unnecessary jealousy of the 
Legislature, and of the lay judges of 
the Crown. The concluding sections 
of the statute, which refer to this sub- 
ject, are devoted to applying a remedy 
for the contumacy of offenders. They 
are as follows :} “If any person elated 
by pride will not come to the Bishop’s 
justice, (ad justitiam episcopalem,) let 
him be called once, twice, and thrice, 
and if he will not then come to make 





* The Constitutions of Othobon contain 
many curious regulations respecting the 
appointment of Proctors, tit. 23, de officio 
procuratorum. See also a Constitution of 
Peccham, in Lynd. lib. 1, tit. 18. 

t+ Id. Si vero aliquis per superbiam ela- 
tus ad justitiam episcopalem venire non 
voluerit, vocetur semel et secundo et 
tertio ; quod si nec sic ad emendationem 
venerit excommunicatur ; et si opus fuerit 
ad hoc vindicandum, fortitudo et justitia 
re is vel vicecomitis adhibeatur, 
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compensation (ad emendationem) let 
him be excommunicated. And, if need 
shall be, let the power and justice of 
the king or his sheriff be employed in 
vindicating this.” 

Excommunication was the only 
weapon which the Church possessed, 
and we may easily conceive that to a 
hardened offender it could have had 
few terrors, as the penal result lay in 
so remote a perspective. This species 
of spiritual outlawry had, conse- 
quently, been found to fail in its desired 
effect on many occasions when the pe- 
cuniary claims of the Church were to 
be enforced, or her correctional orders 
obeyed, and she had felt herself, though 
with aversion, compelled to resort to 
the fortifying arm of the secular law. 
This invocatio brachii secularis, as the 
canonists quaintly termed it, was the 
only resource that lay in her power; 
for the acceptance of an authority of 
equal strength and sternness with the 
ordinary secular jurisdiction, though it 
were the voluntary and unsolicited 
offer of the princes who were entitled 
to confer it, would in her apprehension 
have exposed her to the imputation of 
having abandoned the sacred precepts 
of her divine Founder, whose kingdom 
had been by him declared to be not of 
this world. This feebleness of the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was therefore 
originally of its own choosing. 

The epoch of the first application of 
this nature is uncertain, but it was 
undoubtedly early, and the temporal 
power appears to have been in all ages 
subsequent to the establishment of 
Christianity attentive to the wants of 
the Church in this respect, and ready 
to afford aid of this limited kind on 
all occasions of her invocation. 

But even when custom had fami- 
liarized it in the minds of men, and 
the highest authorities of the Church 
had sanctioned it by their express 
approval and practice, there were many 
ecclesiastics to whose rigid consciences 
this resort to the secular arm was a 
source of doubt and anxiety, as an in- 
ferential breach of the canon whenever 
blood followed its active and strenuous 
interference. We have an instance 
where a pope condescended to remove 
scruples of this kind which had arisen 
in the mind of a well-disposed but 
timid churchman. Clement III. in a 
decretal epistle addressed to a bishop 
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(whose name and diocese are sup- 
pressed by the compiler,) in order to 
silence the doubts which the other 
appears to have entertained and ex- 
pressed on the subject, urges that “ if 
the king (to whom the sword of justice 
is committed to uphold the good as 
well as to punish the bad) has directed 
upon the rebels of ecclesiastic authority 
the power so entrusted to him, on the 
complaint of the Church, the con- 
sequences of such contumacy must 
alone be imputed to their stubbornness 
or guilt.’’* 

The Conqueror provided for the 
English Ecclesiastical Courts the same 
relief and support which were allowed 
to them on the continent. 

The next section of the act contains 
a remarkable enactment, “‘ He who, on 
being called, has refused to come to 
the justice of the bishop, (ad justiciam 
episcopi,) for each calling shall amend 
the episcopal law.” This alludes, 
without doubt, to the wite of the 
Anglo-Saxon era, for ofersewennisse, 
which the defendant incurred by con- 
tumaciously absenting himself from 
the court of the judge by whose 
summons he was convened.{ The next 
section is as follows: ‘‘This also | 
forbid, and by my authority prohibit, 
that any sheriff, bailiff, or minister of 
the king, nor any layman, intermeddle 
in the laws which belong to the bishop, 
nor any layman bring another man 
without justice to trial before the 
bishop.’’§ 

These enactments are only intended 
as a piece of advice to each court to 
mind its own jurisdiction, without 





* Decret. Greg. 9. lib. 5, tit. 12, c. 21. 
‘¢ Si te hujusmodi querimoniam simpliciter 
deponente rex (cui ad bonorum laudem, 
vindictam vero malorum gladius est com- 
missus,) in eosdem rebelles traditam sibi 
exercuerit potestatem, eorum erit duritie 
aut malitiz imputandum.’’ 

¢ ‘* Ille autem qui vocatus ad justitiam 
episcopi venire noluit, pro unaquaque vo- 
catione legem episcopalem emendabit.”’ 

$ Spelman’s Codex, p. 349, Laus Hen. 
I. c. 24, 81. 

§ Id. ‘‘ Hocetiam defendo et mea autho- 
ritate interdico ne ullus vicecomes aut pre- 
positus aut minister regis, nec aliquis 
laicus homo, de legibus que ad episcopum 
pertinent, se intromittat, nec aliquis laicus 
homo alium hominem sine justitia episcopi 
ad judicium adducat.” 
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encroaching on the province of the 
other, and from them was afterwards 
deduced the practice of prohibitions. 
Another section concludes the ordi- 
nance, “ Judgment shall be given 
(perhaps it should rather be rendered 
trial shall be held) in no place but the 
episcopal seat, or in that place which 
the bishop shall have appointed for the 
purpose.”’|| This lastsentence is hardly 
more than a repetition of part of the 
aforegoing provisions. Though this 
ordinanceeffected aconsiderable change 
in the legal constitution of the country, 
and deprived the municipal judicature 
of a portion of its seemingly former 
occupation and employment, yet it 
must have been in no degree a source 
of regret to the Norman lawyers who 
now presided over the English courts, 
as they could hardly feel any disincli- 
nation to relinquish the cognizance of 
matters with the study of which they 
were totally unfamiliar, as such sub- 
jects had formed no part of their pre- 
vious legal discipline or training. 
Thesame extent of jurisdiction which 
existed on the continent would appear 
to have been transplanted, without 
curtailment, into this country. Inde- 
pendently of the entire control over 
the peculiar affairs of the Church, and 
of all ecclesiastic structures, the ordi- 
nary was the judge who signified to 
theking’s justices the fact of a marriage 
and the legitimacy of abirth. He pro- 
nounced a sentence of divorce between 
married parties, and determined the 
validity of a will or decreed payment 
of a legacy. These and other points 
occur in the early common-law records 
as admitted portions of the jurisdiction 
of the Church. In addition to this she 
afterwards acquired the undisputed 
management of tithe suits, and a com- 
plete power over the personal estates 
of all persons dying intestate. 
Doctors’ Commons. H.C. C, 
(To be continued.) 








\| Id. ** Judicium veroin nullo loco por- 
tetur nisi in episcopali sede aut in illo loco 
quem ad hoc episcopus constituerit.” The 
expression ‘‘ portare judicium’’ occurs in 
Domesday, Lincoln. 336. <‘ Sed his 
jurantibus contradicit Vluiet, et offert se 
portaturum judicium quod non ita est 
sicuti dicunt.”’ 
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Mr. Ursan, B—h—ll. Dec. 20. 

I NOW send for insertion the chap- 
ter of Mrs. Lennox’s Female Quixote, 
which, in a previous communication, 
(vol. XX. p. 132,) I informed you I 
had discovered to be the production of 
Dr. Johnson’s pen. It is curious that 
it should have escaped the notice of 
his different critics and commentators ; 
but the book in which it is found is 
now so little known, that probably 
very few of your readers have ever 
looked into it. The proof of the paper 
being the production of Johnson rests 
on its internal evidence ; to which is 
to be added, that twice in the same 
book (the Female Quixote) Mrs. Len- 
nox diverges from her subject to praise 
Dr. Johnson in the highest terms ; 
that the heading of the Chapter is 
very significant of its not having been 
written by the author of the rest of 
the volume; that Dr. Johnson highly 
esteemed and praised the talents of 
Mrs. Lennox ; and that this chapter is 
totally different both in style and sub- 
ject from the rest of the work. I take 
some little credit to myself for this 
discovery of a production of Dr. John- 
son’s that has so long been concealed 
from the many critics and admirers of 
his works, who have all been laudably 
anxious to find and preserve the 
smallest fragment that dropped from 


him. 
Yours, &c. J. M. 
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P.S. Johnson quotes the dedica- 
tion to Mrs. Lennox’s ‘‘ Shakspeare 
Illustrated.” Mr. Croker says, “‘ John- 
son was always extremely kind to her” 
(Mrs. Lennox) ; vid. Recoll. vol.i. p. 308. 
He wrote the Dedication to Mrs. Len- 
nox’s Female Quixote, Recoll. vol. ii. p. 
134. In 1775 he wrote proposals for 
publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox, Recoll. vol. v. p. 222. Here 
Boswell says, “‘ In his Diary, January 
2, I find this entry, ‘Wrote Char- 
lotte’s Proposals ;’ but, indeed, the 
internal evidence would have been quite 
sufficient.”” When Goldsmith told 
Johnson that some one had advised 
him to go and hiss Mrs. Lennox’s play, 
because she had attacked Shakspeare, 
Johnson said, ‘‘ And did you not tell 
him that he was a rascal?” See vii. 
358. ‘‘May15, 1784. He toldushe 
dined at Mr. Garrick’s with Miss 
Carter, Mrs. H. More, and Fanny 
Burney. Three such women are not 
to be found ; I know not where | could 
go for a fourth, except Mrs. Lennoz, 
who is superior to them all.” This ex- 
ternal evidence shews what would be 
Johnson’s disposition to assist Mrs. 
Lennox ; the internal evidence of this 
chapter, that he did. Of course I 
consider that part of the sentence “‘ to 
use the words of the greatest genius 
of the present age,”’ to be the expres- 
sion of Mrs. Lennox’s gratitude for 
the assistance afforded her. 


Cuap. XI. 
BEING, IN THE AUTHOR’S OPINION, THE BEST CHAPTER IN THIS HISTORY. 


THE good divine, who had the cure 
of Arabella’s mind greatly at heart, 
no sooner perceived that the health of 
her body was almost restored, and 
that he might talk to her without the 
fear of any inconvenience, than he in- 
troduced the subject of her throwing 
herself into the river, which he had 
before lightly touched upon, and still 
declared himself dissatisfied with. 

Arabella, now more disposed to de- 
fend this point than when languishing 
under the pressure of pain and dejec- 
tion of mind, endeavoured, by argu- 
ments founded upon romantic heroism, 
to prove, that it was not only reason- 
able and just, but also great and glo- 
rious, and exactly conformable to the 
rules of heroic virtue. 

The Doctor listened to her with a 
mixed emotion, between pity, reve- 

Gent, Maa. Vou. XXI. 


rence, and amazement: and though in 
the performance of his office he had 
been accustomed to accommodate his 
notions to every understanding, and 
had therefore accumulated a great va- 
riety of topics and illustrations, yet 
he found himself now engaged in a 
controversy for which he was not so 
well prepared as he imagined, and was 
at a loss for some leading principle 
by which he might introduce his rea- 
sonings and begin his confutation. 

Though he saw much to praise in 
her discourse, he was afraid of con- 
firming her obstinacy by commenda- 
tion: and, though he also found much 
to blame, he dreaded to give pain to a 
delicacy he revered. 

Perceiving, however, that Arabella 
was silent, as if expecting his reply, 
he resolved not to + os upon himself 
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the guilt of abandoning her to her mis- 
take, and the necessity of speaking 
forced him to find something to say. 
“Though it is not easy, Madam,” 
said he, “for any one that has the 


honour of conversing with your lady-- 


ship to preserve his attention free to 
any other idea than such as your dis- 
course tends immediately to impress, 
yet I have not been able, while you 
was speaking, to refrain from some 
very mortifying reflections on the im- 
perfection of all human happiness, and 
the uncertain consequences of all those 
advantages which we think ourselves 
not only at liberty to desire, but obliged 
to cultivate.” 

“Though I have known some dan- 
gers and distresses,”’ replied Arabella 
gravely, ‘“‘ yet [ did not imagine myself 
such a mirror of calamity as could 
not be seen without concern. If my 
life has not been eminently fortunate, 
it has yet escaped the great evils of 
persecution, captivity, shipwrecks, and 
dangers to which many ladies far more 
illustrious both by birth and merit 
than myself have been exposed. And 
indeed, though I have sometimes raised 
envy, or possibly incurred hatred, yet 
I have no reason to believe I was ever 
beheld with pity before.” 

The Doctor saw he had not intro- 
duced his discourse in the most accept- 
able manner; but it was too late to 
repent. 

“Let me not, Madam,” said he, 
“be censured before I have fully ex- 
plained my sentiments. That you 
have been envied, 1 can readily be- 
lieve: for who that gives way to 
natural passions has not reason to 
envy the Lady Arabella? But that 
you have been hated, I am indeed less 
willing to think, though I know how 
easily the greater part of mankind 
hate those by whom they are ex- 
celled.” 

“If the misery of my condition,” 
replied Arabella, ‘‘ has been able to 
excite that melancholy your first words 
seemed to imply, flattery will con- 
tribute very little towards the improve- 
ment of it. Nor do I expect from the 
severity of the sacerdotal character 
any of those praises which | hear 
perhaps with too much pleasure from 
the rest of the world. Having been 
so lately on the brink of that state, in 
which all distinctions but that of good- 
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ness are destroyed, I have not re- 
covered so much levity but that I 
would yet rather hear instructions 
than compliments. If therefore you 
have observed in me any dangerous 
tenets, corrupt passions, or criminal 
desires, I conjure you discover me to 
myself. Let no false civility restrain 
your admonitions. Let me know this 
evil which can strike a good man with 
horror, and which I dread the more, 
as I do not feel it. I cannot suppose 
that a man of your order would be 
alarmed at any other misery than 
guilt: nor will I think so meanly of 
him whose direction I have intreated 
as to imagine he can think virtue un- 
happy, however overwhelmed by dis- 
asters or oppression. Keep me there- 
fore no longer in suspense: 1 expect 
you will exert the authority of your 
function, and I promise you, on my 
part, sincerity and submission.” 

The good man was now completely 
embarrassed; he saw his meaning 
mistaken, but was afraid to explain it, 
lest he should seem to pay court by a 
cowardly retraction: he therefore 
paused a little, and Arabella supposed 
he was studying for such expressions 
as might convey censure without of- 
fence. 

“ Sir,”’ said she, ‘‘if you are not 
yet satisfied of my willingness to hear 
your reproofs, let me evince my do- 
cility by intreating you to consider 
yourself as dispensed from all cere- 
mony upon this occasion,” 

“Your imaginations, Madam,” re- 
plied the Doctor, ‘‘ are too quick for 
language; you conjecture too soon 
what you do not wait to hear, and 
reason upon suppositions which can- 
not be allowed you. When I men- 
tioned my reflections upon human 
misery, 1 was far from ‘concluding 
your ladyship miserable, compared 
with the rest of mankind ; and, though 
contemplating the abstracted idea of 
possible felicity, I thought that even 
you might be produced as an instance 
that it is not attainable in this world. 
I did not impute the imperfection of 
your state to wickedness, but intended 
to observe, that, though even virtue be 
added to external advantages, there 
will yet be something wanting to hap- 
piness. Whoever sees you, Madam, 


will immediately say, that nothing 
can hinder you from being the happiest 
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of mortals but want of power to un- 
derstand your own advantages. And 
whoever is admitted to your conversa- 
tion will be convinced that you enjoy 
all that intellectual excellence can con- 
fer; yet I see you harassed with in- 
numerable terrors and _perplexities, 
which never disturb the peace of po- 
verty or ignorance.” 

“* I cannot discover,” said Arabella, 
‘‘how poverty or ignorance can be 
privileged from casualty or violence, 
from the ravisher, the robber, or the 
enemy. I should hope rather that, if 
wealth and knowledge can give no- 
thing else, they at least confer judg- 
ment to foresee danger, and power to 
oppose it,”” 

“They are not, indeed,” returned 
the Doctor, “secured against real mis- 
fortunes, but they are happily defended 
from wild imaginations: they do not 
suspect what cannot happen, nor figure 
ravishers at a distance, and leap into 
rivers to escape them.” 

“Do you suppose, then,”’ said Ara- 
bella, “that I was frighted without 
cause ?”” 

“It is certain, Madam,”’ replied he, 
‘* that no injury was intended you.” 

“* Disingenuity, Sir,’’ said Arabella, 
*‘does not become a clergyman—I 
think too well of your understanding 
to imagine your fallacy deceives your- 
self: why then should you hope that 
it will deceive me? The laws of con- 
ference require that the terms of the 
question and answer be the same. I 
ask if I had not cause to be frighted ; 
why then am I answered that no in- 
jury was intended? Human beings 
cannot penetrate intentions, nor regu- 
late their conduct but by exterior ap- 
pearances. And surely there was suf- 
ficient appearance of intended injury, 
and that the greatest which my sex 
can suffer.” 

*“Why, Madam,” said the Doctor, 
** should you still persist in so wild an 
assertion ?”’ 

‘‘A coarse epithet,” said Arabella, 
‘is no confutation. It rests upon you 
to shew that in giving way to my 
fears, even supposing them ground- 
less, 1 departed from the character of 
a reasonable person.”’ 

“I am afraid,” replied the Doctor, 
‘* of a dispute with your ladyship, not 
because I think myself in danger of 
defeat, but because, being accustomed 
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to speak to scholars with scholastic 
ruggedness, I may perhaps depart, in 
the heat of argument, from that re- 
spect to which you have so great a 
right, and give offence to a person I 
am really afraid to displease. But, if 
you will promise to excuse my ardour, 
I will endeavour to prove that you 
have been frighted without reason.” 

«I should be content,” replied Ara- 
bella, ‘‘to obtain truth upon harder 
terms, and therefore intreat you to 
begin.” 

‘The apprehension of any future 
evil, Madam,” said the divine, ‘* which 
is called terror when the danger is 
from natural causes, and suspicion 
when it proceeds from a moral agent, 
must always arise from comparison. 
We can judge of the future oniy by 
the past ; and have therefore only rea- 
son to fear or suspect, when we see 
the same causes in motion which have 
formerly produced mischief, or the 
same measures taken as have before 
been preparatory to a crime. Thus, 
when the sailor in certain latitudes 
sees the clouds rise, experience bids 
him expect a storm. hen any mo- 
narch levies armies, his neighbours 
prepare to repel an invasion. This 
power of prognostication may, by 
reading and conversation, be extended 
beyond our own knowledge: and the 
great use of books is, that of partici- 
pating without labour or hazard the 
experience of others. But upon this 
principle how can you find any reason 
for your late fright? Has it ever been 
known that a lady of your rank was 
attacked with such intentions, in a 
place so public, without any prepara- 
tions made by the violator for defence 
or escape? Can it be imagined that 
any man would so rashly expose him- 
self to infamy by failure, and to the 
gibbet by success? Does there in the 
records of the world appear a single 
instance of such hopeless villany ?” 

«It is now time, Sir,” said Arabella, 
“* to answer your questions, before they 
are too many to be remembered. The 
dignity of my birth can very little de- 
fend me against an insult to which 
the heiresses of great and powerful 
empires, the daughters of valiant 
princes, and the wives of renowned 
monarchs, have been a thousand times 
exposed. Thedanger which you think 
so great would hardly repel a deter- 
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mined mind; for, in effect, who would 
have attempted my rescue, seeing that 
no knight or valiant cavalier was 
within view? Whatthen should have 
hindered him from placing me in a 
chariot, driving it into the pathless 
desert, and immuring me in a castle, 
among woods and mountains? Or 
hiding me perhaps in the caverns of a 
rock, or confining me in some island 
of an immense lake ?”” 

‘From all this, Madam,’ inter- 
rupted the clergyman, ‘“‘ he is hindered 
by impossibility. He cannot carry 
you to any of these dreadful places, 
because there is no such castle, desert, 
cavern, or lake.” 

‘You will pardon me, Sir,” said 
Arabella, ‘‘if I recur to your own 
principles: you allow that experience 
may be gained by books, and certainly 
there is no part of knowledge in which 
we are obliged to trust them more 
than in descriptive geography. The 
most restless activity in the longest 
life can survey but a small part of 
the habitable globe: and the rest can 
only be known from the report of 
others. Universal negatives are sel- 
dom safe, and are least to be allowed 
when the disputes are about objects of 
sense, where one position cannot be 
inferred from another. That there is 
a castle, any man who has seen it may 
safely affirm. But you cannot with 
equal reason maintain that there is no 
castle, because you have not seen it. 
Why Should I imagine that the face of 
the earth is altered since the time of 
those heroines who experienced so 
many changes of uncouth captivity? 
Castles, indeed, are the works of art, 
and are therefore subject to decay; 
but lakes, and caverns, and deserts, 
must always remain. And why, since 
you call for instances, should I not 
dread the misfortunes which hap- 
pened to the divine Clelia, who was 
carried to one of the isles of the Thra- 
symenian Lake? Or of those which 
befel the beautiful Candace, Queen of 
Ethiopia, whom the pirate Zenodorus 
wandered with on the seas? Or the 
accidents which embittered the life of 
the incomparable Cleopatra? Or the 
persecutions which made that of the 
fair Elisa miserable ? Or, in fine, the 
various distresses of many other fair 
and virtuous princesses ; such as those 
which happened to Olympia, Bella- 


mira, Parisatis, Berenice, Amalagan- 
tha, Agione, Albysinda, Placidia, Ar- 
sinoe, Deidamia, and a thousand others 
I could mention ?” 

‘To the names of many of these 
illustrious sufferers Iam an absolute 
stranger,” replied the Doctor. ‘ The 
rest I faintly remember some mention 
of in those contemptible volumes with 
which children are sometimes inju- 
diciously suffered to amuse their ima- 
ginations; but which I little expected 
to hear quoted by your ladyship in a 
serious discourse. And, though I am 
very far from catching occasions of re- 
sentment, yet I think myself at liberty 
to observe, that, if I merited your cen- 
sure for one indelicate epithet, we 
have engaged on very unequal terms 
if I may not likewise complain of such 
contemptuous ridicule as you are 
pleased to exercise upon my opinions 
by opposing them with the authority 
of scribblers, not only of fictions, but 
of senseless fictions; which at once 
vitiate the mind, and pervert the un- 
derstanding ; and which, if they are at 
any time read with safety, owe their 
innocence only to their absurdity.” 

** From these books, Sir,”’ said Ara- 
bella, “‘ which you condemn with so 
much ardour, though you acknowledge 
yourself little acquainted with them, I 
have learnt not to recede from the con- 
ditions I have granted, and shall not 
therefore censure the licence of your 
language, which glances from the 
books upon the readers. These books, 
Sir, thus corrupt, thus absurd, thus 
dangerous alike to the intellect and 
morals, I have read, and that I hope 
without injury tomy judgment or my 
virtue.” 

The Doctor, whose vehemence had 
hindered him from discovering all the 
consequences of his position, now found 
himself entangled, and replied in a sub- 
missive tone, 

“I confess, Madam, my words im- 
ply an accusation very remote from 
my intention. It has always been the 
rule of my life not to justify any 
words or actions because they are 
mine. I am ashamed of my negli- 
gence, I am sorry for my warmth, and 
intreat your ladyship to pardon a fault 
which I hope never to repeat.” 

‘* The reparation, Sir,” said Arabella 
smiling, ‘‘overbalances the offence, 
and, by thus daring to own you have 
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been in the wrong, you have raised in 
me a much higher esteem for you. 
Yet I will not pardon you,” added 
she, “‘ without enjoining you a pe- 
nance for the fault you own you have 
committed; and this penance shall be 
to prove, first, that these histories you 
condemn are fictions; next, that they 
are absurd; and lastly, that they are 
criminal.” 

The Doctor was pleased to find a 
reconciliation offered upon so very 
easy terms with a person whom he 
beheld at once with reverence and af- 
fection, and could not offend without 
extreme regret. 

He therefore answered with a very 
cheerful composure: ‘To prove those 
narratives to be fictions, Madam, is 
only difficult because the position is 
almost too evident for proof. Your 
ladyship knows, I suppose, to what 
authors these writings are ascribed ?” 

“‘To the French wits of the last 
century,” said Arabella. 

“‘And at what distance, Madam, 
are the facts related in them from the 
age of the writer? 

**T was never exact in my compu- 
tation,” replied Arabella; “‘ but I think 
most of the events happened about 
two thousand years ago. 

“* How then, Madam,” resumed the 
Doctor, ‘‘could these events be so 
minutely known to writers so far re- 
mote from the time in which they 
happened ?” 

‘* By records, monuments, memoirs, 
and histories,’ answered the lady. 

“* But by what accident, then,”’ said 
the Doctor, smiling, “did it happen 
these records and monuments were 
kept universally secret to mankind till 
the last century? What brought all 
the memoirs of the remotest nations 
and earliest ages only to France? 
Where were they hidden that none 
could consult them but a few obscure 
authors? And whither are they now 
vanished again that they can be found 
no more?” 

Arabella, having sat silent a while, 
told him that she found his questions 
very difficult to be answered ; and that, 
though perhaps the authors themselves 
could have told whence they borrowed 
their materials, she should not at pre- 
sent require any other evidence of the 
first assertion : but allowed him to sup- 
pose them fictions, and required now 
that he should shew them to be absurd. 
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‘*Your ladyship,” returned he, “has, 
I find, too much understanding to 
struggle against demonstration, and 
too much veracity to deny your con- 
victions ; therefore some of the argu- 
ments by which | intended to shew 
the falsehood of these narratives may 
be now used to prove their absurdity. 
You grant them, Madam, to be fic- 
tions ?”’ 

* Sir,” interrupted Arabella eagerly, 
** you are again infringing the laws of 
disputation. You are not to confound 
a supposition of which I allow you 
only the present use, with an unlimited 
and irrevocable concession. I am too 
well acquainted with my own weak- 
ness to conclude an opinion false 
merely because I find myself unable to 
defend it. But 1am in haste to hear 
the proof of the other positions, not 
only because they may perhaps supply 
what is deficient in your evidence of 
the first, but because I think it of more 
importance to detect corruption than 
fiction. Though, indeed, falsehood is 
a species of corruption, and what false- 
hood is more hateful than the falsehood 
of history ?” 

** Since you have drawn me back, 
Madam, to the first question,” returned 
the Doctor, “Jet me know what argu- 
ments your ladyship can produce for 
the veracity of these books. That 
there are many objections against it, 
you yourself have allowed, and the 
highest moral evidence of falsehood ap- 
pears when there are many arguments 
against an assertion, and none for it.” 

“Sir,” replied Arabella, ‘‘I shall 
never think that any narrative, which 
is not confuted by its own absurdity, 
is without one argument at least on 
its side; there is a love of truth in the 
human mind, if not naturally im- 
planted, so easily obtained from reason 
and experience, that I should expect it 
universally to prevail where there is 
no strong temptation to deceit. We 
hate to be deceived, we therefore hate 
those that deceive us; we desire not 
to be hated, and therefore know that 
we are not to deceive. Shew me an 
equal motive to falsehood, or confess 
that every relation has some right to 
credit.” 

“This may be allowed, Madam,” 
said the Doctor, “‘ when we claim to 
be credited ; but that seems not to be 
the hope or intention of these writers.” 

“Surely, Sir,” replied Arabella, 
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“you must mistake their design; he 
that writes without intention to be 
credited, must write to little purpose ; 
for what pleasure or advantage can 
arise from facts that never happened? 
What examples can be afforded by the 
patience of those who never suffered, 
or the chastity of those who were 
never solicited? The great end of 
history is to shew how much human 
nature can endure or perform. When 
we hear a story in common life that 
raises our wonder or compassion, the 
first confutation stills our emotions, 
and, however we were touched before, 
we then chase it from the memory with 
contempt as a trifle, or with indigna- 
tion as an imposture. Prove, there- 
fore, that the books which I have 
hitherto read as copies of life and 
models of conduct are empty fictions, 
and from this hour I deliver them to 
moths and mould; and from this time 
consider their authors as wretches who 
cheated me of those hours I ought to 
have dedicated to application and im- 
provement, and betrayed me to a waste 
of those years in which I might have 
laid up knowledge for my future life.” 

«‘ Shakespeare,” said the Doctor, 
“calls just resentment the child of in- 
tegrity, and therefore 1 do not wonder 
that what vehemence the gentleness of 
your ladyship’s temper allows, should 
be exerted upon this occasion. Yet, 
though I cannot forgive these authors 
for having destroyed so much valuable 
time, I cannot think them inten- 
tionally culpable, because [I cannot 
believe they expected to be credited. 
Truth is not always injured by fiction. 
An admirable writer* of our own time 
has found the way to convey the most 
solid instructions, the noblest senti- 
ments, and the most exalted piety, in 
the pleasing dress of a novel, + and, to 
use the words of the greatest genius ¢ 
in the present age, ‘has taught the 
passions to move at the command of 
virtue.’ The fables of Asop, though 
never, I suppose, believed, yet have 
been long considered as lectures of 
moral and domestic wisdom, so well 
adapted to the faculties of man, that 
they have been received by all civi- 
lised nations; and the Arabs them- 
selves have honoured his translator 
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with the appellation of Locman the 
wise.” 

“The fables of A’sop,” said Ara- 
bella, ‘‘are among those of which the 
absurdity discovers itself, and the 
truth is comprised in the application ; 
but what can be said of those tales 
which are told with the solemn air of 
historical truth, and if false convey no 
instruction ?” 

‘That they cannot be defended, 
Madam,” said the Doctor, “ it is my 
purpose to prove ; and if to evince their 
falsehood be sufficient to procure their 
banishment from your ladyship’scloset, 
their day of grace is near an end. 
How is any oral or written testimony 
confuted or confirmed ?”” 

** By comparing it,” says the lady, 
** with the testimony of others, or with 
the natural effects and standing evi- 
dence of the facts related, and some- 
times by comparing it with itself.” 

“Ifthen your ladyship will abide 
by this last,” returned he, ‘‘ and com- 
pare these books with ancient histories, 
you will not only find innumerable 
names of which no mention was ever 
made before, but persons who lived in 
different ages engaged as the friends 
or rivals of each other. You will! per- 
ceive that your authors have parcelled 
out the world at discretion, erected 
palaces, and established monarchies 
wherever the conveniency of their nar- 
rative required them, and set kings and 
queens over imaginary nations. Nor 
have they considered themselves as in- 
vested with less authority over the 
works of nature than the institutions 
of men; for they have distributed 
mountains and deserts, gulfs and 
rocks, wherever they wanted them; 
and, whenever the course of their story 
required an expedient, raised a gloomy 
forest, or overflowed the regions with 
a rapid stream,”’ 

“I suppose,” said Arabella, ‘ you 
have no intention to deceive me, and 
since, if what you have asserted be 
true, the cause is undefensible, I shall 
trouble you no longer to argue on this 
topic ; but desire now to hear why, 
supposing them fictions, and intended 
to be received as fictions, you censure 
them as absurd?” 

“The only excellence of falsehood,” 
answered he, ‘is its resemblance to 
truth. As, therefore, any narrative is 
more liable to be confuted by its in- 
consistency with known facts, it is at 
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a greater distance from the perfection 
of fiction ; for there can be no diffi- 
culty in framing a tale if we are left 
at liberty to invert all history and 
nature for our own conveniency. When 
a crime is to be concealed, it is easy to 
cover it with an imaginary word. 
When Virtue is to be rewarded, ana- 
tion with a new name may, without 
any expense of invention, raise her to 
the throne. When Ariosto was told 
of the magnificence of his palaces, he 
answered that the cost of poetical ar- 
chitecture was very little; and still 
less is the cost of building without art 
than without materials, But their 
historical failures may be easily passed 
over, when we consider their physical 
or philosophical absurdities ; to bring 
men together from different countries 
does not shock with every inherent or 
demonstrable absurdity, and therefore, 
when we read only for amusement, 
such improprieties may be borne: but 
who can forbear to throw away the 
story that gives to one man the strength 
of thousands, that puts life or death 
in asmile or a frown, that recounts 
labours and sufferings to which the 
powers of humanity are utterly un- 
equal, that disfigures the whole ap- 
pearance of the world, and represents 
every thing in a form different from 
that which experience hasshewn? It 
is the fault of the best fictions that 
they teach young minds to expect 
strange adventures and sudden vicis- 
situdes, and therefore encourage them 
often to trust to chance. A long life 
may be passed without a single occur- 
rence that can cause much surprise, or 
produce any unexpected consequence 
of great importance ; the order of the 
world is so established, that all human 
affairs proceed in a regular method, 
and very little opportunity is left for 
sallies or hazards, for assault or res- 
cue; but the brave and the coward, 
the sprightly and the dull, suffer them- 
selves to be carried alike down the 
stream of custom.” 

Arabella, who had for some time 
listened with a wish to interrupt him, 
now took advantage of a short pause. 
‘1 cannot imagine, Sir,’ said she, 
“that you intend to deceive me, and 
therefore 1 am inclined to believe that 
you are yourself mistaken, and that 
your application to learning has hin- 
dered you from that acquaintance with 


' the world in which these authors ex- 
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celled. I have not long conversed in 
public, yet I have found that life is 
subject to many accidents. Do you 
count my late escape for nothing? Is it 
to be numbered among daily and cur- 
sory transactions that a woman flies 
from a ravisher into a rapid stream ?”” 

*« You must not, Madam,” said the 
Doctor, ‘‘ urge as an argument the fact 
which is at present the subject of dis- 

ute.” 

Arabella, blushing at the absurdity 
she had been guilty of, and not at- 
tempting any subterfuge or excuse, the 
Doctor found himself at liberty to pro- 
ceed. 

‘You must not imagine, Madam,” 
continued he, “‘ that Lintend to arrogate 
any superiority when I observe, that 
your ladyship must suffer me to de- 
cide, in some measure authoritatively, 
whether life is truly described in those 
books; the likeness of a picture can 
only be determined by a knowledge of 
the original. You have had little op- 
portunity of knowing the ways of man- 
kind, which cannot be learned but 
from experience, and of which the 
highest understanding and the lowest 
must enter the world in equal igno- 
rance. I have lived long in a public 
character, and have thought it my duty 
to study those whom I have under- 
taken to admonish or instruct. Ihave 
never been so rich as to affright men 
into disguise and concealment, nor so 
poor as to be kept at a distance too 
great for accurate observation. I 
therefore presume to tell your ladyship, 
with great confidence, that your writers 
have instituted a world of their own, 
and that nothing is more different from 
a human being than heroes or he- 
roines.”’ 

*“‘T am afraid, Sir,’”’ said Arabella, 
‘that the difference is not in favour 
of the present world.” 

“That, Madam,” answered he, 
*‘ your own penetration will enable 
you to judge when it shall have made 
you equally acquainted with both. I 
have no desire to determine a question, 
the solution of which will give so little 
pleasure to purity and benevolence.” 

“‘ The silence of a man who loves 
to praise is a censure sufficiently se- 
vere,” said the lady. ‘‘ May it never 
happen that you should be unwilling 
to mention the name of Arabella. I 
hope, whatever corruption prevails in 
the world, to live in it with virtue, or, 
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if I find myself too much endangered, 
to retire from it with innocence. But 
if you can say so little in commenda- 
tion of mankind, how will you prove 
these histories to be vicious, which, if 
they do not describe real life, give us 
an idea of a better race of beings than 
now inhabit the world ?” 

“ Itis of little importance, Madam,” 
replied the Doctor, ‘‘ to decide whether 
in the real or fictitious life most wick- 
edness is to be found. Books ought 
to supply an antidote to example, and 
if we retire to a contemplation of 
crimes, and continue in our closets to 
inflame our passions, at what time 
must we rectify our words, or purify 
our hearts? The immediate tendency 
of these books, which your ladyship 
must allow me to mention with some 
severity, is to give new fire to the pas- 
sions of revenge and love; two pas- 
sions which, even without such power- 
ful auxiliaries, it is one of the severest 
labours of reason and piety to suppress, 
and which yet must be suppressed if 
we hope to be approved in the sight of 
the only Being whose approbation can 
make us happy. I am afraid your 
ladyship will think me too serious.” 

** T have already learned too much 
from you,” said Arabella, “‘ to presume 
to instruct you ; yet suffer me to cau- 
tion you never to dishonour your sacred 
office by the lowliness of apologies.” 

«‘ Then let me again observe,’’ re- 
sumed he, “that these books soften 
the heart to love, and harden it to 
murder; that they teach women to 
exact vengeance, and men to execute 
it; teach women to expect not only 
worship, but the dreadful worship of 
human sacrifices. Every page of these 
volumes is filled with such extrava- 
gance of praise and expressions of 
obedience as one human being ought 
not to hear from another; or with ac- 
counts of battles, in which thousands 
are slaughtered for no other purpose 
than to gain a smile from the haughty 
beauty, who sits a calm spectatress of 
the ruin and desolation, bloodshed and 
misery, incited by herself. It is im- 
possible to read these tales without 
lessening part of that humility, which, 
by preserving in us a sense of our alli- 
ance with all human nature, keeps us 
awake to tenderness and sympathy, or 
without impairing that compassion 
which is implanted in us as an incen- 
tive to ~ of kindness, If there be 
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any preserved by natural softness, or 
early education, from learning pride 
and cruelty, they are yet in danger of 
being betrayed to the vanity of beauty, 
and taught the arts of intrigue. Love, 
Madam, is, you know, the business, the 
sole business, of ladies in romances.” 

Arabella’s blushes now hindered him 
from proceeding as he had intended. 
“I perceive,” continued he, ‘‘ that my 
arguments begin to be less agreeable to 
your ladyship’s delicacy ; I shall there- 
fore insist no longer upon false tender- 
ness of sentiment, but proceed to those 
outrages of the violent passions which, 
though not more dangerous, are more 
generally hateful.” 

It is not necessary, Sir,” inter- 
rupted Arabella, “‘ that you strengthen 
by any new proof a position which 
when calmly considered cannot be 
denied; my heart yields to the force 
of truth, and I now wonder how the 
blaze of enthusiastic bravery could 
hinder me from remarking with abhor- 
rence the crime of deliberate unneces- 
sary bloodshed. I begin to perceive 
that I have hitherto at least trifled away 
my time, and fear that I have already 
made some approaches to the crime of 
encouraging violence and revenge.” 

“TI hope, Madam,” said the good man 
with horror in his looks, ‘‘ that no life 
was ever lost by your incitement.” 

Arabella, seeing him thus moved, 
burst into tears, and could not imme- 
diately answer. ‘‘Is it possible,” 
cried the Doctor, “‘ that such gentle- 
ness and elegance should be stained 
with blood ?” 

‘* Be not too hasty in your censure,” 
said Arabella, recovering herself, “I 
tremble indeed to think. how nearly I 
have approached the brink of murder, 
when | thought myself only consulting 
my ownglory; but, whatever I suffer, 
I will never more demand or instigate 
vengeance, nor consider my punctilios 
as important enough to be balanced 
against life.” 

The Doctor confirmed her in her 
new resolutions, and, thinking solitude 
was necessary to compose her spirits 
after the fatigue of so long a eonversa- 
tion, he retired to acquaint Mr. Glan- 
ville with his success, who in the 
transport of his joy was almost ready 
to throw himself at his feet, to thank 
him for the miracle, as he called it, 
that he had performed. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Memorials of the great Civil War in 
England, from 1646 {to 1652 ; edited 
Srom Original Letters in the Bodleian 
Library. By Henry Cary, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

THIS is one of the most important 
historical works published for some 
years past; important, not as present- 
ing “‘ new lights” calculated to amuse 
and mislead the general reader, but as 
adding to the materials for English 
history a collection of valuable papers 
relating to a period which is universally 
interesting. All our fashionable his- 
torical works sink into their natural 
insignificance, upon comparison with 
Mr. Cary’s unpretending but really 
valuable volumes. 

The letters here published are de- 
rived from originals in the collection 
of MSS. which formerly belonged to 
Bishop Tanner, and are now in the 
Bodleian. They are partly of his- 
torical and partly of biographical in- 
terest, the latter relating indirectly to 
public affairs, but principally to the 
life and fortunes of Archbishop San- 
croft. 

The period within which the letters 
range commenced with the King’s 
leaving Oxford and putting himself 
into the power of the Scots at Newark, 
and closed with the confusion which 
terminated in the advance of Crom- 
well to the Protectorate. It embraced 
the great events of the surrender of 
Charles by the Scots, his unsuccessful 
attempts at an arrangement with the 
parliament, the interference of the 
army, the king’s execution, the parlia- 
ment’s victories in Ireland and Scotland, 
and Charles II’s escape from Wor- 
cester. All these events are more or 
less illustrated in the volumes before 
us, and some of them are substantiated 
and explained with a power and clear- 
ness which can only be found in the 
testimony of intelligent eye-witnesses, 

The private papers—those, that is, 
which relate to Sancroft and his 
friends, possess considerable interest, 
and especially because they show the 
feelings and prejudices of a respectable 
cavalier family, and the way in which 
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its members were affected both in 
mind and estate by the public troubles. 
Some of them are of a pathetic turn, 
some mock-heroic, whilst others are 
satirical. When the Royalists failed 
against the parliament men in the 
field, Cromwell’s nose became a grand 
point of attack, and one of Sancroft’s 
correspondents is very humourous 
upon the subject. 


‘‘One, in discourse about the Lord’s 
anointed, stuck not to say, ‘he thought 
Cromwell the very same.’ (This was in 
1650.) ‘And shall that oily nose at last 
go for the Lord’s anointed? No, we have 
better terms to express so much desert 
by. It is the saints’ minimum quoddam 
naturale ; a Nol-with-the-whisp . . . the 
commonwealth’s noli me tangere,... 
that which people rather gaze at than de- 
light in, and wherewith they are mastered, 
like a company of jackdaws in the night 
at sight of a torch; were that quenched 
they would be at their nest again. It is 
Samson’s foxes’ firebrands, and all beaten 
together into an intolerable nose, .. . 
the devil’s breeches turned wrong side 
upwards, and clapped by mischance to the 
general’s face. But flies must not be too 
bold with the candle for scalding their 
wings: it is, God knows what; and, do 
what I can, I must leave it the same I 
found it.’’ (II. 226.) 


Sancroft pictures Cromwell’s mind 
rather than his appearance, and truly, 
if the future Archbishop’s character of 
the Protector was an accurate one, his 
copper-nose was not the worst thing 
about him. 


‘*We know his method well enough ; 
namely, by courteous overtures to cajole 
and charm all parties when he goes upon 
a doubtful service, and as soon as it is 
over to his mind to crush them. .... 
I like him worse when he is stealing of 
hearts with Absalom, than when he is 
lopping off heads like John of Leyden; 
accounting the devil far more dangerous 
in the serpent than in thelion.’’ (II. 25.) 


These are the _ representations, 
probably the misrepresentations, of 
prejudiced adversaries ; but listen to 
the man himself, and mark at once the 
superiority which his forcible lines 
seem to indicate, - spite of the colour 
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of his nose. After writing to the 
Speaker a detailed account of his 
successes in Ireland, he thus proceeds : 

“ Sir, what can be said of these things ? 
Is it an arm of flesh that doth these things ? 
Is it the wisdom and counsel or strength 
of men? It is the Lord only. God will 
curse the man and his house that dares to 
think otherwise. Sir, you see the work 
is done by a divine leading: God gets 
into the hearts of men, and persuades 
them to come under you. I tell you, 
a considerable part of your army is fitter 
for an hospital than the field. If the 
enemy did not know it, I should have 
held it impolitic to have writ it. They 
know it, yet they know not what to do.” 
(II. 202.) 

Read also the manly lines with 
which he transmits to the Speaker a 
petition forwarded to himself, the con- 
tents of which related to ‘‘ justice and 
faith-keeping,”’ and the performance 
of an agreement to which “the word 
and faith of the army” were engaged. 

‘*¢ If he,’’ says Cromwell, “ desires that 
which is not just and honourable for you 
to grant, I shall willingly bear blame for 
this trouble, and be glad to be denied ; 
but if it be just and honourable, and tends 
to make good the faith of your servants, 
I take the boldness then to pray he may 
stand or fall according to that; and this 
desire, I hope, is in faithfulness to you, 
and will be so judged.” 

In this straightforward style the 
Protector’s despatches were gene- 
rally penned, as the volumes be- 
fore us amply prove, although his 
letters are neither the least known, nor 
the most numerous, nor the most valu- 
able portion of their contents. 

The advice given to Charles I. by 
the bishops, whom he consulted in 
reference to his conscientious scruples 
as to the overthrow of episcopacy, and 
the application of church lands to 
secular uses, is here shewn by a letter 
from Bishops Juxon and Duppa, 
dated Oct. 4, 1646, in which the king 
is clearly told, that, in their opinion, 
without breach of his coronation oath, 
or trespass in point of conscience, he 
might consent to a temporary “ exercise 
of the Directory for worship and 

ractice of discipline.”” In the follow- 
ing year, in consequence of a proposal 
made to the king for a general tolera- 
tion in religious matters, the opinions 
of several of the bishops were taken 
upon the question, whether, upon a 
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necessity of state, a Christian prince 
might lawfully tolerate other religions, 
so as to bind himself not to punish 
any subject for the exercise of any 
of them. We have here the opinions 
of Bishop Skinner and Archbishop 
Usher in favour of such toleration, 
under the circumstances supposed. 
Bishop Warner, of Rochester, was also 
consulted, but his answer simply 
amounted to the intimation of his 
willingness to be of any opinion that 
might please the king (i. 346); and 
Bishop Morton, of Durham, sent an 
answer, the tenor of which does not 
appear. 

But the most valuable opinion up- 
on the questions of conscience upon 
ecclesiastical matters, with which 
Charles I. seems to have been troubled, 
is contained in a very long letter of 
Jeremy Taylor’s, which, in spite of a 
great deal of sophistical pedantry, con- 
tains much practical wisdom. In some 
of his conclusions, respecting the alien- 
ation of church lands by the state, we 
could not concur; but the following 
simple sentence contains a common- 
sense view of the obligation of the 
coronation oath which has been gene- 
rally overlooked, even down to very 
recent times. 


‘The king’s oath binds him to main- 
tain the rights of the church as it ties him 
to defend the laws; which he is to de- 
fend so long as they are in being, but not 
bound against all changes, popular peti- 
tions, necessities and emergencies, to pre- 
serve their being.’”’ (II. 99.) 


The same great writer in this re- 
markable paper expresses also an 
opinion upon another important ec- 
clesiastical subject, which is well 
worthy of being pondered. 


‘“‘T consider that God is not always best 
served by the richest clergy; that our 
blessed Lord’ commends poverty, and 
entailed it upon his church by his doctrine 
and example; that he speaks so harshly 
of riches, that himself was once put to it 
to expound the meaning of his words; 
and yet, after that, his Apostles, when they 
received the spirit of Christ, still prose- 
cuted the words of Christ against riches. 
I add, that, although lands are not easy to 
be had, yet the Apostles parted with them, 
and put the sequel to God’s providence.” 
(II. 95.) 


It is extraordinary, and presents a 
somewhat melancholy picture of the 
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character of Charles, to find that, 
although his conscience was so tender 
upon these questions of ecclesiastical 
government, he could yet quibble, 
and what in ordinary life would 
be termed shuffle, with the solemn 
obligation of his own given word. 
An instance of this occurred whilst 
he was at Carisbrooke, if the facts here 
stated aretobe depended upon. Charles 
had passed his royal word that he 
would not go out of the Isle of Wight 
during a treaty with certain commis- 
sioners, nor for 28 days afterwards. 
It was, however, whispered to Ham- 
mond, the governor of Carisbrooke 
castle, that the placing guards round 
the king might be construed by him 
to make his engagement void. He 
accordingly, in the presence of the 
commissioners, “‘ pressed the king * * 
to declare whether he made any such 
question ; if so, that he would please 
to utter it.”” Now here was a plain 
question put to the king with a soldier- 
like frankness. A clear candid mind 
would have dictated an immediate and 
certain reply; a splitter of straws 
might indulge doubts, and endeavour 
to shield himself under ambiguities 
and refined distinctions. Hammond 
relates the conduct of the King thus : 


‘He seeming somewhat surprised, 
desired time to consider it, professing not 
to have thought on itbefore. But I, per- 
ceiving the danger of such a reserve, 
pressed with greater earnestness to a clear 
declaration of himself on the point, tell- 
ing him that otherwise his parole signified 
nothing, and desired his positive answer 
as the case now stood with him. His 
majesty avoided it long. 1 then told him, 
if the centinels at his door (I having kept 
no other since the engagement of his word) 
were offensive to him, and would ab- 
solutely clear him in that question he 
seemed to make scruple, they should be 
taken off, (they being only set to keep off 
people from pressing into his lodgings,) 
and placed at a further distance with the 
guard which is kept to preserve his 
majesty’s person from violence; assuring 
him I only depended upon his word, which 
the parliament had pleased to accept, for 
his not removing out of the island. He 
told me, it would be then more clear, and 
that four or five several times: at length, 
upon my importunity, not being to be 
satisfied with a doubtful answer, he con- 
cluded himself to be obliged by his parole, 
if the said centinels were taken away ; 
which I then promised him should be 
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done before the commissioners, and ac- 
cordingly it was immediately observed.’’ 
(II. 55.) 


It was almost immediately after this 
transaction that Cromwell declared 
of the King in the House of Commons, 
*‘that he was so great a dissembler, 
and so false a man, that he was not to 
be trusted.” 

In the brief notice of a work of this 
kind to which we are limited, by the 
small space we can devote to it, it is 
impossible to do more than to express 
a general opinion of its value, and 
give one or two examples of its con- 
tents. The passages we have already 
quoted are sufficient for this purpose, 
and are indeed fair specimens of the 
nature of the documents here printed, 
but we will give one more, relating to 
the heroic Earl of Derby, husband of 
the equally heroic Charlotte de la 
Tremouille, who was a grandaughter 
of the great Prince of Orange (‘‘ Father 
William,” as he is still called in Hol- 
land), and through him connected 
with a race of heroes, When the Earl 
of Derby was captured after the battle 
of Worcester, the parliament did not 
forget the terms in which he had re- 
fused to deliver up the Isle of Man, 
and the noble loyalty to his sovereign 
which he had at all times evinced. 
“I scorn your proffer, I disdain your 
favour, | abhor your treasons; and 
am so far from delivering up this island 
to your advantage, that 1 shall keep 
it with the utmost of my power to 
your destruction.” These were the 
terms of his scornful rejection of 
Ireton’s summons to surrender his 
impregnable island, and his whole 
conduct during the war was in keep- 
ing with it. But times were now 
altered. Once in the power of the suc- 
cessful rebels he was tried by a court- 
martial, and received sentence to die 
at Bolton in Lancashire, a place 
where he was extremely unpopular, 
in consequence of being accused of 
having had a share in some bar- 
barities acted there by the army of 
Prince Rupert. The unfortunate gentle- 
man strove to propitiate the ruling 
powers, but the reading of his pe- 
tition to the house was delayed, de- 
signedly as has been alleged, until the 
morning when he had been appointed 
to suffer, and his offered concessions 
were sneered at as mean-spirited and 
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discreditable. What they were has 
never been exactly known, but the 
following paper explains their nature 
satisfactorily. 

The Earl of Derby to the Speaker, 


‘* Sir,—Being now by the will of God, 
for aught I know, brought to the last 
minutes of my life, I once more most 
humbly pray the Parliament will be 
pleased to hear me before my death. 

**T plead nothing in vindication of my 
offences, but humbly cast myself down at 
the Parliament’s feet, begging their mercy. 
I have several times addressed my humble 
petitions for life, and now again crave 
leave to submit myself to their mercy, 
with assurances that the Isle of Man shall 
be given up to such hands as the Parlia- 
ment entrust to receive it; with this 
further engagement (which I shall con- 
firm by sureties), that I shall never act or 
endeavour any thing against the estab- 
lished power of this nation, but end my 
days in prison or banishment, as the 
House shall think fit. 

«Sir, it is a greater affliction to me 
than death itself, that I am sentenced to 
die at Bolton; so that the nation will 
look upon me as a sacrifice for that blood 
which some have unjustly cast upon me, 
and from which I hope I am acquitted in 
your opinions, and the judgment of good 
men, having cleared myself by undeniable 
evidence. 

‘* Indeed, at my trial it was never men- 
tioned against me, and yet they adjudge 
me to suffer at Bolton, as if indeed I had 
been guilty. I beg a respite for my life 
upon that issue, that, if I do not acquit 
myself from that imputation, let me die 
without mercy. 

*¢ But, Sir, if the Parliament have not 
this mercy for me, I humbly pray the 
place appointed for my death may be 
altered ; and that if the Parliament think 
it not fit to give me time to live, they 
will be pleased to give me time to die, in 
respiting my life for some time, whilst 
I may fit myself for death; since thus 
long I have been persuaded by Colonel 
Duckenfield, the Parliament would give 
me my life. 

‘* Sir, I submit myself, my family, wife, 
and children to the mercy of Parliament ; 
and shall live or die, Sir, 

‘* You contented and humble servant, 

* Oct. 11, 1651, Dersy.”’ 


“Sir, I humbly beg the favour that the 


petition of a dying man, here inclosed, 
may by your favour be read in the House.” 


The earl was executed at Bolton on 
the 15th October, 1651. Several 
narratives of his conduct at the place 
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of execution will be found in the State 
Trials, vol. V. p. 294. 

The present work is dedicated to 
Lord John Russell, and has an intro- 
duction written rather too much with 
a view to his lordship’s position and 
opinions. If, instead of the introduc- 
tion, Mr. Cary had given a few more 
explanatory notes, his general readers 
would have been better satisfied, and 
his work would have been improved ; 
but the valuable papers it contains 
entitle it to a place in every historical 
library, and give its editor a just claim 
to the thanks of every lover of truth. 


Sermons by Archdeacon Manning, 





THESE discourses consist of very 
eloquent expositions of the divine law, 
and very earnest appeals to the con- 
science and feelings of Christians, in 
this their appointed life of trial. The 
main object—the engrossing theme— 
the absolute purpose of the whole 
body of doctrine contained in the se- 
parate discourses, is to represent what 
is truly a Christian life—a life of duty, 
of denial,—of duty ever wakeful, of 
denial never wearied—in contrast with 
the low standard by which the world 
and those who love the world are con- 
tent to regulate their way of life. The 
preacher endeavours to remove all 
such false and fatal impressions; to 
waken men from the lethargy in which 
they have been lulled, and to point out 
to them, amid their imagined ease and 
security, what dangers are thickening 
around them, In fact, his object has 
been to bring Christians back to the 
truly Christian life and Christian 
spirit ; not that which passes for such 
in worldly estimation, and which is 
compatible with the most unchristian 
estimation of things, and which seems 
only to denounce or abjure certain de- 
viations from God’s law, in order to 
have an undisturbed and tranquil pos- 
session of others; but the preacher 
endeavours to bring before his hearers 
the true archetype of the Christian 
man—the humble and contrite spirit-— 
the self-denying will—the steadfast 
resolution—the pure and clean and 
chastened heart—the meditative mind 
—the faith that does not falter, and 
the strength that does not weary. To 
recall forgotten principles, to restore 
forsaken ordinances, to pour the life. 
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blood of scriptural truth into the lan- 
guid and exhausted veins of a luxuri- 
ous and indulgent society, to open the 
eyes of those who are immersed in the 
pleasures or entangled in the cares 
which the pursuit or possession of 
riches bring; such is the general ob- 
ject, we should say, and tenor of these 
excellent and animated discourses: 
which, delivered with that power which 
all acknowledge, and we ourselves have 
witnessed, the preacher to possess, 
must have produced no transitory effect 
on the minds of those who heard them, 
and now more widely diffused by the 
press, we believe will increase that high 
reputation which the author enjoys as 
a scholar and a divine, and will satisfy 
the labour bestowed on them, by the 
success they will receive. Yet, after all 
we have said, we cannot do justice to 
the Archdeacon’s volume by any ex- 
tracts we can make. How isa volume 
of thought and ability to be judged of 
by a few sentences, or small fragments 
taken from an entire and well con- 
ducted argument? No works of any 
class in literature are so little formed 
for extracts as sermons, unless, indeed, 
an ample space is at hand, and then 
little less than the abridgment of the 
whole discourse is required. The 
eloquence of the pulpit, generally 
speaking, is not distinguished by the 
brilliancy of its corruscation, or the 
flaming rapidity of its course; but 
rather by the pure luminous ether in 
which it is seen, tracking its serene 
and tranquil way. It can occasionally 
launch forth its thunders, but the 
“still small voice”’ is that by which 
it ordinarily speaks. One sentence 
could display the withering sarcasms 
of a Chatham, or the bold apostrophes 
of Erskine; but the masculine rea- 
soning of Sherlock, or the eloquent 
exposition of Barrow, require a con- 
tinued attention, and must be pursued 
through the entire discourse. All we 
can do at present is to extract a pas- 
sage on the subject of Self-denial from 
the seventh discourse, as a specimen 
of the author’s manner. It is taken 
from Sermon VII. entitled, ‘‘ A severe 
life necessary for Christ’s followers :”’ 

‘* And if we cannot find anything in 
which we deny ourselves already, we must 
needs resolve on something in which we 
may deny ourselves henceforward. And, 
in resolving, we should remember that it 


is a poor self-denial which’ foregoes 
only inexpedient or unnecessary things. 
These are not the subject matter of self- 
denial. It is in things lawful and inno- 
cent, and it may be gainful and honoura- 
ble, and in keeping with our lot in life, 
and such things as the world, by its own 
measure, esteems to be necessary things, 
that we may really try ourselves; as, for 
instance, in living more simply than our 
station in life may prescribe, or our fortune 
require ; in withdrawing from contests of 
precedence ; in contenting ourselves with 
a lower place and a less portion than is 
our acknowledged due; in living toil- 
some lives of well-doing when we might 
do well and yet live without toiling :—in 
these, or in points of the like kind, we may 
find matter for self-denial, and that in 
many ways. A man may either deny 
himself greatly, and once, so that his 
whole after-life shall bear the marks of it ; 
as in giving up some high and luring offer, 
and choosing a lowlier and simpler one; 
in foregoing some dearly-cherished pur- 
pose, that he may be more absolutely His ; 
in crossing some deep yearning of the 
heart, that he may have more to lay out 
in His service ;—or he may so order his 
self-denial as to make it a daily and con- 
tinual sacrifice; he may so mete out his 
acts as to spread them over a wider sur- 
face, and along a more protracted time ; 
which is, indeed, like retaining what we 
have, and administering it by a continual 
stewardship, compared with the selling at 
one cast all that we possess,’’ &c. 


Again, on the same subject in Serm. 
XII. p. 167. 


“They that give up only what they 
care not to retain, make but poor obla- 
tions; rich and easy people seldom reach 
the point of real self-denial. It is in 
things lawful, and as the world deems 
necessary, but, in the severe judgment of a 
devoted mind, tending to relax the tone 
of our obedience, that we may prove the 
singleness of our purpose. For instance, 
in things harmless in themselves, but in- 
expedient for our own sake or for others ; 
in narrowing the freedom we might ourselves 
enjoy, lest any other for whom Christ died 
should be misled by our example; in 
leaving unsaid and undone many things 
which may tend to irritatoin or questioning 
in uninstructed or prejudiced minds. 
Moreover, it is not only for the safety of 
others, but of ourselves, that we must 
needs limit our use even of lawful things. 
He is in great peril of judgment who 
never foregoes anything that he might 
lawfully enjoy. He that lives on a dubious 
boundary line, trusting his own steadfast- 
ness, is ever ready to slip over into 4 
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transgression. More men perish by ex- 
ceeding in the measure of lawful things 
than in deliberate commission of things 
forbidden ; it is a perilous footing on the 
giddy edge of a precipice. Again, a man 
may deny himself in things held by the 
mind to be eligible and good, such as 
by custom are almost forced upon us, and 
in themselves are full of promise, and it 
may be of enjoyment, and yet are cum- 
brous, and hinder the devoting ourselves 
to Christ. There was nothing of evil in 
Martha’s life; but Mary’s was the 
higher and more hallowed. Martha was 
careful about many things; yet all these 
things were innocent: Mary about only 
one, and that alone was needful. There 
is nothing evil in the possession of lands 
and riches; yet they bring much toil of 
heart and overburdening of care. They 
defraud a man of much of himself, and 
make him pay tribute of more than half 


of all his hopes, and fears, and thoughts, - 


and hours of day and night—half, that is, 
of his whole earthly being, and it may be 
poverty in the world to come, as the cost 
or tax at which he buys the trouble of 
being rich. The very thought of being 
contented at any point short of the utmost 
gain, is lostfrom among men. They have 
no horizon to their aims for this world, 
and therefore they have their reward. It 
is a poor, palpable, proximate reward 
here on earth. The aim of most men 
falls short and terminates in something 
on this side of the resurrection; some 
phantasy of earthly happiness. It maybe 
then that each one of us may find something 
which he may forego for the sake of the 
world to come ; some possession, or pur- 
pose of life, or wish of heart ; some of the 
permitted self-indulgences common to his 
rank and fortune; and this foregone for 
the sake of living a life of larger charity, 
or of more abstracted devotion, that is, 
for the sake of making charity or devotion 
the great and governing aim of the whole 
life, and all other things as means and op- 
portunities to it, shall not be forgotten 
where all self-denials are remembered ; 
and so shall you have your lot with him 
who said, Behold! we have left all things, 
what shall we have therefore ? Remember 
then, brethren, thatin all these acts of self- 
restriction there must be the sincere in- 
tent to do it for Christ’s sake; other- 
wise our acts are like inarticulate sounds, 
without emphasis or meaning. Many men 
seem to live a mortified life, and, as 
far as mere self-restraint, really do so, 
and yet not for Christ’s sake, but for 
some earthly end. Doubtless the rich 
young man denied himself for his great 
possessions. None forsake and forfeit 
more than ‘ they that will be rich.’ But 
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we know that the severest life, without 
a conscious choice, is less than the least 
acts of self-impoverishment, with a clear 
and single aim of foregoing something that 
we may find it in His kingdom. Peter’s 
worldly all was a boat and a net; and the 
alabaster box of ointment had a great tes- 
timony of acceptance, because she had 
‘done what she could.’ They are often- 
times the little ministries of love that 
shew most devotion, and most intimate 
resolution of heart. And remember 
also that, having chosen deliberately, a 
man must act boldly, not looking back. 
Half our difficulty in doing anything 
worthy of our high calling, is the shrink- 
ing anticipation of its possible after-conse- 
quences. But if Peter had tarried and cast 
up all that was to come, the poverty, and 
wandering, and solitude, and lonely old 
age, the outcast life, and chance of a fearful 
death, it may be he would have been 
neither an Apostle nor a Christian,”’ &c. 

He who reads these extracts will 
wish to read more, and few will open 
the volume who leave any part of it 
unread. 





Selections from the Writings of the 
late Sydney Taylor, A.M. 

JOHN SYDNEY TAYLOR was 
born in Dublin in 1795. He was well 
descended, and on his mother’s side 
from the distinguished chief, General 
Sarsfield, Earl of Lucan, the devoted 
adherent of James the Second. The 
surname of Taylor was assumed by his 
grandfather on succeeding to the pro- 
perty ofa maternal grandfather, which 
was, however, by thoughtlessness and 
law combined, so utterly wasted, that 
he was forced to find subsistence in 
line engraving. Sydney Taylor was 
placed at school at Dublin with Mr. 
S. White, and in that school Thomas 
Moore and Sheridan also received their 
education. From this school he was 
removed to the university, the Rev. 
Dr. Hall being his tutor, and there he 
made much proficiency both in classi- 
cal learning and mathematical stu- 
dies.’ In the year of his examination 
for scholarship, the candidates were 
forty in number, the places twelve; 
yet he obtained the second place, and 
that too upon a best mark from all his 
examiners. About this time he formed 
an intimacy with the late Charles 
Wolfe, so well known by his ‘‘ Ode on 
the burial of Sir John Moore,” and an 
anecdote of the readiness of his own 
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poetical powers is here given, (which, 
his biographer says, may be called 
surprising). Some argument taking 
place relating to Southey’s poetical 
powers, which Taylor at the time was 
willing to reduce below the proper 
level, his antagonist quoted a passage 
from Thalaba, ‘Call youthat poetry?” 
said S. Taylor ; ‘‘ surely any one could 
write poetry like that.”” The challenge 
was accepted; Taylor took pen and 
paper, and, almost as fast as he could 
write, improvised the following de- 
scription of a man left to perish in the 
wilderness. The verses were as follows: 


‘¢ He looked upon the wilderness ; 

No light was in its gloom— 

No earthly gleam was there, 

No sparkling gem of night. 

He listened to the winds ; 

They swept no grove of palm, 

No wood of fluttering leaves. 

They bore not on their blast 

The torrent’s rushing roar, 

Whose sound, like heavenly music, might 
awake [doomed 

The quick rejoicing sense; no, he was 

To hear that desert howl, commingling 
harsh, 

With burying drifts of sand, 

Or linger on the pause, 

Which utter silence gave. 

That mere expression smote 

The solitary man !’ 


S. Taylor’s course of life was now 
destined to the bar, and to qualify 
himself for public speaking he became 
a member of the Historical Society, 
and soon obtained notice among that 
body ; indeed, so much so, that he was 
solicited for the arduous duty of closing 
the session of 1813 with a speech, 
which was praised by Dr. Magee, 
honoured with the society’s gold 
medal, and which was dedicated by 
permission to Lord Plunket. S. 
Taylor stood soon after this for the 
professorship of oratory, which had 
been generally filled by a senior fellow; 
but a candidate of the name of Cramp- 
ton (now a judge) carried away the 
prize. In 1816 he visited London for 
the first time, for the purpose of serv- 
ing his term in the Temple, with a 
view of being called to the Irish bar ; 
but, after he had resided here some 
little while, he determined to remain 
in England, and, having obtained a 
letter of introduction from Lord 
Plunket to the Duke of Buckingham, 
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he determined to settle as a permanent 
resident in the capital. He then be- 
came connected with the public press, 
and contributed to the columns of the 
Morning Chronicle. In conjunction 
with Mr. C, Cooke, he commenced a 
weekly paper, called the Talisman ; but 
he subsequently accepted a proposal 
made by the proprietors of the Morn- 
ing Herald to assist in its manage- 
ment; his time being divided between 
his profession as a barrister and his 
labours as a public journalist. On 
account of the illness of the proprietor, 
he remained the editor for more than 
a year. In 1823 he joined Lord 
Brougham, Dr. Birkbeck, and others 
in the formation of the London Me- 
chanics’ Institute ; and, in 1822 being 
called to the English bar, he joined 
the Norfolk Circuit in 1824, and be- 
came the professional adviser and 
friend of the Duke of Buckingham. 
In the course of his early professional 
career, the claim of Michael Jones 
Dobert Dillon to the earldom of 
Roscommon was placed in his hands, 
which was determined in favour of his 
client, and he himself was compli- 
mented by the Chancellor, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, for his ability. A year previous 
to this, he married Miss Hall, niece of 
his friend Mr. James Perry, of the 
Chronicle, and enjoyed with her the 
most perfect domestic happiness. M1. 
S. Taylor interested himself for the 
Soggy mie of the Lady Chapel at 

t. Saviour’s, Southwark; as also for 
that of the beautiful screen at York 
Minster. After the passing of the 
Reform Bill, he was invited to go into 
Parliament to represent one of the 
boroughs—but he felt that to do so 
would be to abandon his profession ; 
and, as he did not possess in his own 
right the necessary property qualifi- 
cation, he considered that alone an 
insurmountable objection. His life, 
however, soon after this, was drawing 
to an early and untimely close. 
Though naturally of a sound consti- 
tution, he was unable from the pressure 
of business to take the needful exer- 
cise; and functional derangements 
arose, for which he provided no suf- 
ficient remedy. The last great case 
he was employed in, was that remark- 
able one of the youth (Oxford) who 
fired off two pistols at the Queen: 
His biographer tells us, 
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‘¢ Upon this he stood opposed to the 
whole strength of the Government bar, 
and managed the cause of his client 
with such consummate judgment, that 
the jury after a most patient investiga- 
tion returned a verdict that amounted 
to an acquittal; because they added to 
their verdict of insanity, that there was no 
proof that the pistols were loaded. The 
prisoner would therefore have been forth- 
with discharged had not the jury been 
sent back by the judge to reconsider their 
verdict—when they found him simply of 
unsound mind, and then justified his de- 
tention in a place of confinement.”’ 


The last Norfolk Circuit he went 
was the spring one of 1841. He then 
defended an unhappy young woman, 
on the charge of infanticide. Return- 
ing from this Circuit in ill health, he 
soon after retired to his bed, and never 
permanently rallied. In his illness he 
was attended by his friends Dr. 
Arnott and Mr. W. Coulson. 


‘¢ We cannot,” says the writer of his 
life, ‘ dwell upon hislingering disorder, nor 
the agony of doubts and fears which alter- 
nately during weeks and months agitated 
his sorrowing relations and friends. Suf- 
fice it to say, that, after suffering the most 
excruciating pains—which he endured with 
the fortitude and resignation that were 
worthy of his character, and of the faith 
he professed,—on the 10th December 
1841 he breathed his last, his confidence 
being unshakea in that Saviour who had 
been his humble trust, and through whom 
alone he looked for life and immortality. 
He was only forty-five; ‘ but wisdom is 
the grey hair to men, and an unspotted 
hope is old age.’’’ 


At a public meeting in Exeter Hall, 
convened by advertisement, and pre- 
sided over by Sir John Chetwode, to 
consider the best tribute to his memory, 
a meed of praise was bestowed on him 
by eminent men of all parties. A 
subscription was entered into, with a 
view to the publication of a selection 
from his writings in a permanent 
form, and a committee, including the 
Duke of Buckingham, nominated to 
secure that object ; and it is under the 
superintendence of this committee that 
the present volume has been compiled : 
at the same time, another subscription 
was opened for the purpose of raising 
a public monument to his name. This 
object has also been accomplished. 
The monument erected over his grave 
is in the cemetery of Kensall Green— 
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a pillar of polished granite, sur- 
mounted with an urn of the same ma- 
terial. The inscription is as follows : 


‘¢ To John Sydney Taylor, A.M. Trin. 
Coll. Dublin, Barrister-at-Law of the 
Middle Temple, who died Dec. 10, 1841, 
aged 45. This tomb was raised by the 
unanimous vote of a public meeting held 
in London, Feb. 19, 1842. To mark his 
maintenance of the principles of Consti- 
tutional Liberty, and Christian Morality ; 
and iis successful exertions in advocat- 
ing the abolition of the Punishment of 
Death.” 


Such is a brief memoir of the life of 
a clever, industrious, and estimable 
person: the contents of the volume 
published are very various, consisting 
of the papers which he wrote on the 
topics that engaged the attention of 
the day, connected either with law or 
politics, or on other questions of im- 
portance that arose regarding the 
well-being and improvement of the 
social system of the country, as Par- 
liamentary Reform, Evils of the Beer 
Act, of the Game Laws, on Capital 
Punishments, on Trades Combinations, 
on Trial by Jury, and other subjects 
of the same kind. Not less interesting 
are the characters of the statesmen 
which he has drawn, either from 
personal recollection or from general 
character; as Romilly, Sheridan, 
Erskine, Sir James Mackintosh; to 
which are added three speeches at 
public meetings. The whole volume 
is certainly creditable to him—both as 
to his talents and acquirements, and 
to the useful and honourable direction 
which he gave them. 


The Last Days of Francis the First. 
By J. Thomas Mott. 


THE poems in this volume show 
the author to be a person of cultivated 
taste and poetical feeling, though of 
higher genius there are no strong im- 
pressions. We like best the last poem, 
called ‘‘ Farewell, Campania!” of 
which we give a few stanzas as a spe- 
cimen of the whole. 





Oh! well may they whose lot has been 
Ordained in colder climes to dwell, 
Enjoyments find in this glad scene, 
Where sunshine is perpetual ; 
Where nature lures us with a spell 
So soft, so winning, that the mind, 
Awhile released, can scarcely quell 
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A wish to spread its wings before the wind, 
And range the world at will, unbiassed, un- 
confined. 


Come, stand with me upon the height 
Of fair Airdla, thence to view 

The glories of approaching night 
Blending each tint of lighter hue 

With distant Ocean’s deeper blue, 

While doubly heaves the wave below, 

And Ischia’s peaks are gleaming through 
The far horizon, stretch’d in that bright glow 
Which none but southern climes .nd south- 

ern sunsets show. 


Can skies, and seas, and shores combine 
Through all the worlds that suns survey 

To make a region more divine? 
And shall not traveller love to stray 

Where tenfold raptures still repay 
His weary toils? When Nature’s kiss 

Of beauty dimples o’er the bay, {as this, 
Which mirrors back such matchless forms 
Thy lofty wave-encircled throne—Neapolis ! 


How brightly glow yon burnish’d skies, 
As if ten thousand hosts of air 
Blended their several sacrifice : 
Slow sinks the orb in glory there, 
Descending to his ocean-lair, 
While his contracting circle throws 
A farewell glance of gladness, ere 
The waves divide and quench his burning 
brow, {sunless now, &c. 
The waters o’er him close—the heavens are 
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How sweetly smiles the summer morn! 
The breeze is light, the bark is sure ; 

And precious is the burden borne 
Along the bonnie banks of Bure. 


Let others bask in southern skies, 
Or gaze upon the castled Rhine, 
We ask not fairer, brighter eyes, 
Than those that now around us shine. 
May all that dwell on foreign shores 
Be blest with hearts as mild and pure 
As those fair friends whose bark is moored 
Beside the bonnie banks of Bure. 
A warmer welcome I would sing, 
Had I that minstrel’s magic power 
Who loved in days gone by to bring 
Soft music to his ‘‘ Ladyes bower.” 
Nor are your charms than hers less bright, 
Less witching at the evening hour, 
To him, your own devoted knight, 
Now resting in his “ Ladyes bower.”’ 
Dear ladies! then our thanks we pay, 
And drink a health to you and yours, 
In memory of that pleasant day 
We passed upon the banks of Bure. 


In a little poem like this, the merit 
of which must consist rather in the 
propriety of the expression than in 
the novelty of the ideas, or the elegance 
of the illustrations, such imperfect 
thymes as we have marked in italics 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXI. 
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ought not to have been suffered to pass 
uncorrected. 





St. Patrick’s Purgatory; an Essay on 
the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, 
and Paradise, current during the 
Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq. M.A. F.S.A. &c. Post 8vo. pp. 
192. 


THIS is a small volume, but pos- 
sessing the interest of works of larger 
bulk, whether regarded in connection 
with its relation to poetical literature, 
or its more important subjects of su- 
perstitious belief and corrupted re- 
ligion. Among the many productions 
of its intelligent and very industrious 
author, it will not, we think, be the 
least popular nor the least contribu- 
tive to his well-earned reputation, 
produced, as it mainly was, during 
the leisure and with the care of his 
earlier years, and now corrected under 
the advantage of his greater critical 
experience and acquaintance with 
ancient literature. 

Though expressing a decided opinion 
upon the subject as respects religion, 
Mr. Wright treats it principally as a 
curious chapter in medieval literature. 
At the same time he remarks in his 
preface that there is a third point of 
view in which it may be turned to 
profit. 


‘* Compared minutely with each other, 
and with the ancient penitentials, these 
legends would furnish most valuable ma- 
terials for the statistical history of Crime. 
By the researches and observations I have 
made myself, I am satisfied that crime and 
vice were infinitely more prevalent and in 
their worst forms, during the ages of 
papal supremacy than during any other 
period of history, if we except, perhaps, 
the most degenerate period of the Roman 
Cesars. I can add, both from my own 
observations, and from those of a friend 
who has passed much of his life in ex- 
amining the judicial records of the Eng- 
lish local courts, that the amount of crime 
diminished in our own country constantly 
from the Reformation to the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth ; that it appears to have 
risen again very suddenly under James I. 
and Charles I. ; that it began to diminish 
quickly again under the Commonwealth ; 
and that, in spite of the immorality of the 
higher classes after the Restoration, the 
general morality of the people has been 
continually improving down to the present 
time.’’ 

I 
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In a religious point of view Mr. 
Wright’s researches shew how the 
Christian faith was, during the Middle 
Age, gradually, and with continual ad- 
ditions, corrupted by adventitious le- 
gends and superstitions. 

‘“¢ Nothing was ever more true than the 
stigma of idolatry applied by the earlier 
Reformers to the religion of papal Rome. 
The Roman Catholic system was (and con- 
tinues to be) a mixture of Christianity 
with Paganism, in which too generally the 
pure religion of the Gospel is stifled under 
the weighty superstructure. Superstitions, 
such as those described in the present 
Essay, were at first tolerated among a 
newly converted and ignorant people ; but 
they were subsequently approved and en- 
couraged by a political priesthood, as a 
powerful instrument of domination and 
oppression, till they were finally accepted 
as an integral part of the doctrines of the 
Church.” 

Mr. Wright’s original intention was 
to treat the subject generally, and he 
has proceeded on that plan in his 
earlier chapters, which comprise a 
variety of Purgatory legends, Anglo- 
Saxon, Welsh, and Irish, and also 
continental. In his fifth ‘chapter he 
proceeds to the examination of the 
many poetical works to which the 
subject gave birth, from the Pilgrimages 
of William de Deguilleville to the 
Divina Commedia of Dante, and the 
popular Pilgrimage of our own Bun- 
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yan, some of whose prototypes have 
been recently discussed by our cor- 
respondents. The sixth and seventh 
chapters are devoted to the Purgatory 
of St. Patrick, which has given name 
to the work, and which has obtained 
that prominence ‘‘ because it is the 
most remarkable of all the Purgatory 
legends, and the only one which has 
remained in force to the present day.” 
Lough Derg, or the Red Lake, is 
situated among the barren mountains 
of Donegal, not far from the county 
town, and contains the famous island 
which has for ages attracted its crowds 
of devotees. There still stand the 
chapels and toll-houses, and thither 
still repair the trains of pilgrims who 
would wash away at once, by a visit 
to those holy shores, the accumulated 
sins of their lives. Mr. Barrow has 
stated a revenue of 200/. or 3001. a year 
is derived by the land-proprietor from 
the traffic, and that sometimes 900 or 
1000 pilgrims are in the island at once. 
The modern superstitious proceedings 
of the pilgrims have been well detailed 
by Carleton in his “‘ Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry.” 

The eighth and last chapter, on the 
influence of these legends on the lite- 
rature of the sixteenth century, is not 
the least valuable and interesting of 
the whole. 





Legendary Rhymes. By Mary A. E. 
Charnock.—The writer of this volume, 
her husband informs us in his preface, is 
nomore. The poems are not discreditable 
to her fame, and, had she lived to correct 
them, would have deserved a higher praise. 
We shall quote two of the sounets. 


TO THE WHARF. 


Oh, moorland river ! beautiful and wild, 
I love to see thy light waves onward roll, 
Impetuous and impatient of control 
Assome untamed and fearless mountain child. 
Thou rushest swiftly past the haunts of men, 
As uncongenial to thee; for thy choice 
Is the lone meadow, or the rocky glen, 
Or ancient wood, where ringdoves’ plaintive 
voice 
Alone is heard; mirrored in thy clear flood 
Are mould’ring towers, relics of those whose 
name 
And ruthless deeds, in characters of blood 
Are written in the immortal page of Fame. 
But ot _ all their pride and power, ” 


, Whilst og unchanged, still blithely a 


TO THE CALDER. 
Such wild romantic beauty is not thine, 
Oh! gentle Calder, river of the dales ; 
Yet art thou lovely when thy waters shine 
In the bright sunset ; when the snowy sails 
Of richly-freighted vessels, swanlike, glide 
Down thy calm stream, to many a busy 
scene 
Of never-ceasing traffic ; thy swift tide 
Has long the source of wealth and plenty 
been. 
But, as the studies that enrich the mind 
Leave on the brow of man their withering 
trace, 
So, to increase thy usefulness design’d, 
Art has despoiled thee of thy native grace ;— 
Where thy free waves once flowed through 
woodlands green, 
The forge’s glare, the factory’s smoke are seen. 


Tales of the Town. 
ford Bellairs. 





By Henry Wal- 
Henry Howard—Ambrose 


Elton.—Of these tales, intended to cor- 
rect the laxity of opinion so prevalent on 
religious institutions and faith, and to in- 
culcate the doctrine, that to neglect or 
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laxity of religious principles may be traced 
the thoughtlessness and error of a worldly 
life, leading at once to the loss of private 
honour and of public character—of these 
tales we should say, that they are written 
in such a manner, that the very useful 
instruction they convey is rendered 
doubly interesting by the lively and dra- 
matic form it assumes in the respective 
stories. 





The Spiritual Creature, or Soul’s New 
Birth. A Poem. By Mrs. M. Roberts. 
This poem is written in a truly philoso- 
phical spirit, and with much poetical feel- 
ing and power. “It is an attempt,’’ as 
the author says, ‘‘ toexpress spiritualideas, 
as drawn forth from material existence.’’ 
It is written with great correctness of lan- 
guage and versification, and subjects remote 
from ordinary inquiry and common sym- 
‘pathy are treated at once with clearness 
of reasoning, and elegance of illustration. 
The correspondence or relation between 
the spiritual and physical creation, be- 
tween the objects of sense and the quali- 
ties of the mind, are prominently brought 
forward, and therefore a careful perusal 
of the author’s preliminary observations, 
in which the principles and plan of the 
poem are unfolded, should on no account 
be omitted, 





The Latin Governess, for Mothers and 
Governesses. By J. W. Freese, B.4.— 
Here young ladies may learn to conjugate 
‘‘amo,’’ and decline “ fidelitas.’” Herethey 
may get by heart the short and monitory 
lessons, ‘lupus vorat agnum,” and 
‘* puella tenet poculum ;’’ or they may 
know that in certain cases of delicacy 
and difficulty, ‘‘ Epistola abancilla domine 
datur ;”” but, if they turn from the moral 
lesson to the grammatical construction, 
they will find this little manual to be very 
clearly and accurately drawn up, and such 
as will teach the elements of the language 
in the order and to the extent that is re- 
quired. 


The Churchman’s Companion; a Help 
to Christian Knowledge.—A little work 
admirable in its purpose, and ju- 
dicious in its execution. In it are some 
brief but pleasing sketches of females, 
eminent at once for their piety and talent, 
as Mrs. H. More, Mrs. Carter, &c. 


A Metrical Version of the Book of 
Psalms. By Francis Skurray, B.D.— 
This volume is dedicated to Mr. Words- 
worth, not only “as a master in the art of 
poetry, but because his muse has always 
been the handmaid of religion and virtue.” 
It consists of a version of the Psalms, 
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followed by sacred miscellanies. We are 
only able to give a single specimen, Psalm 
cxxii. p. 253. 


A SONG OF DEGREES OF DAVID. 


The words were music to my heart, 
When friends were heard to say, 
Come let us instantly depart, 
To hear, and sing, and pray. 


Unto God's temple let us crowd, 
With neighbours all around, 

To hear men shout with voices loud, 
And instruments resound. 


Magnificence shall soon be spread 
To our admiring eyes, 

Then shall we pass the gates and tread 
The city of the skies. 


The tribes prolong their stay from home, 
The while the feast shall last, 

They pray for blessings yet to come, 
Praise God for mercies past. 


And now the palaces appear 
Where Judah’s kings abide ; 
And halls of justice too are near, 
Where magistrates preside. 


Let not thy prayer for Sa'em cease, 
When joy to thee would spring, 

Pray for the royal city’s peace, 
And honour for the King. 

For friends who of my love partake, 
I wish thee peace and food, 

And I will, for thy temple’s sake, 
Still seek to do thee good. 





Cant, a Satire.—A severe satire. The 
author intends it to be on the Clergy; 
for ‘‘ Cant’? means ‘* Clerical Cant.’’ 


Cant in this age infects the very air, 
Cant fills our morning and our evening prayer, 
&c. 

And, speaking of ‘‘ Fancy,’’ he says, 

Nor would she fear of theme to be bereft, 

Whilst Oxford, Cambridge, Exeter, is left ; 

Nay, were she silent, or made stricter search 

For argument to prop a falling Church, 

Rapacity of reverend parents born, 

That child of ostentation and of scorn, 

Revenge—the light of Persecution’s brand, 

These holy vultures shadowing the land 

With meanness, whose lean figures all detest, 

Have wrought men’s hatred—Pusey does the 
rest. 





Exposition of the Church Catechism. 
By the Rev. Thomas Halton, 4.M.— 
We have read this little work with much 
satisfaction, for the able manner in which 
it is executed: in a short compass it 
contains much correct information. 


Female Writers, &c. M. A. Stodart. 
—We are informed in this work, (p, 11) 
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of a rather startling fact, ‘‘ that there 
are at present more women than men 
devoted to literature in England ;’’ and 
yet, notwithstanding the number, ‘‘ that 
never was there greater scope for the 
literary talents of women than in England 
in the present day.’’ Now considering 
that the ‘‘ weaker vessel” is growing 
the stronger, and that Mr. Tennyson 
must, in his next edition, alter the ex- 
pression in his verse, ‘‘ Woman is the 
lesser man,’’—seeing this forthcoming 
change, wethinkit advisable at least for our 
male readers to peruse this little work, 
in which one of the literary amazons of 
the age has given her ‘‘thoughts on the 
proper sphere of female writers, and on 
their power of usefulness.’’ We think to 
chap. XI. in which the social disadvan- 
tages of literary women are pointed out, 
might be appended another containing 
the private and domestic; among which 
we beg to say, that we never yet saw a 
literary lady with clean fingers and nails, 
as if the very Jody of learning had turned 
to dust and ashes with them. The 
ceerulean colour of their stockings prevents 
any nice observation of similar defects 
in them. The author has a chapter on 
the literary women of ancient times, in 
which she has failed to notice that, in 
Greece, literature, and poetry, and the fine 
arts, and the cultivation of the mind, 
were exclusively the profession of ladies 
whose characters were rather equivocal, 
and who, having more time on their hands 
than fell to the lot of the matrons and 
mothers, became the companions of the 
poets and prime ministers of the age; 
while in our days, such is the change, 
we seldom hear that these ladies favour 
us with any of their productions; or, if 
they do, that they attract much attention 
beyond their own level. Sappho and 
Corinna are still read with delight ; but 
what has become of the fame of the il- 
lustrious Mrs. Aphra Behn, Mrs. Pilking- 
ton, Mrs. Bellamy, and a host of others, 
whose fairness and whose frailty are alike 
proverbial. But their works are rottenness, 
and have properly perished. A better 
generation has succeeded, and we gladly 
hail the names of Edgeworth, and Austin, 
and Joanna Baillie, and Miss Carter, as 
persons whose masculine undertakings 
ill assorted with their female attire. But 
we must add our great surprise, that 
the author has passed over in silence 
one name, not less worthy of praise and 
admiration than any mentioned—we 
mean that of Mrs. Barbauld, whose 
elegant and interesting works we con- 
fidently rank among the English classics. 





Architectura Canonica; or, Canons of 
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Church Architecture.—A very useful and 
interesting little work, containing ob- 
servations, and sketches, and illustrations 
of Church architecture, adapted to the 
rites of the English Church. So much 
has authority and the example of the 
ancient Church been lost sight of, that 
there is scarcely any innovation that may 
not now be ventured on ; and, asa striking 
instance of this fact, it appears that the 
mother church of one of the largest 
parishes in London, viz. that of St. Mary- 
lebone, is built norih and south; and, as 
a consequence of this irregularity, a 
difficulty arises as to how the dead are 
to be laid, or the grave-stones fixed, and 
it was only settled by the authority of the 
bishop, who directed that the interment 
and laying of the monumental slabs should 
take place crosswise to the church. As 
to heterodoxy in places of sepulture, the 
author refers to the interments in Kensall 
Green Cemetery passim. This little work 
may be referred to with great advantage, 
as an authority on the subject of church 
architecture and decoration. 


Poems by Alexander J. B. Hope, M.P. 
—Such lines as 


“Augustus Cesar led the Italians to the fight—”’ 
and, 

** Shame, follows him an Egyptian wife ” 
won’t do, nor will (p. 80) 

* And he felt it, the Mede with flowing hair.’’ 
But there is better stuff in other parts; 
and we quote the verses to the Rev. C. 


Whytehead, with a copy of St. Augustine’s 
Works. 


Dear friend, who at stern duty’s call, exile 

To fame, preferredst well content to dwell 
Where round old Vectis’ rock-encircled isle, ' 
With endless boom, tumultuous billows swell, 
As once from out luxurious Italy 

Augustine, at Ambrosius’ call, did flee 

To distant Hippo, there with watch and ward 
Steadfastly God’s beleaguered Church toguard. 
Receive his writings, then, that worthy art 

Of converse with an apostolic heart, 

As through thy life to these cold times appears 
The meek deep piety of bygone years, 

And in thy youthful countenance we trace 
Features all bright of an old saintly face. 


Agnes de Tracy ; a Tale of the Times 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. By the 
Rev. J. M. Wale.—Why the author 
should have named his book from a per- 
son who is an inferior personage in his 
history we cannot say; but the work 
really is a cleverand elegant history, formed 
in the framework of a tale of fiction, of 
the dispute of Becket with the Crown, and 
of his death. 
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Aunt Eleanor’s Lectureson Architecture. 
—Few subjects have of late years been 
more improved in the mode in which they 
have been treated than that of archi- 
tecture, especially that of our own country. 
This improvement we owe both to the 
existence of individuals and the forma- 
tion of architectural societies, to which 
the revival of religious feeling, and a 
reverence for those who lived in older and 
better times than ours, has given a true 
direction. This enlarged and improved 
feeling and taste is practically developing 
itself, both in the erection of churches of 
a more orthodox construction, and in the 
improved decoration and arrangement of 
the old. This little book seems to us to 
be very correct, and will be useful to 
young readers, as an introduction to a 
fuller knowledge of that subject; and it 
will be particularly serviceable to those 
who live in Sussex, as it contains a very 
particular account of the architecture of 
the churches in that county. In her next 
edition, on the subject of altar-cloths, 
(p- 121), the author must not omit to 
mention the beautiful cloth worked by the 
lady of Young the poet, which now adorns 
the table, and the still handsomer hangings 
which on festivals are suspended round 
the commandments, in the church of 
Welwyn. The rarity of the gift, and the 
celebrity of the giver, alike demand a 
public and peculiar acknowledgment, in 
a work of this kind, when the instructor 
in art and our teacher in poetry is a 
female, 

Episcopalia; or, Letters of Bishop 
Compton, with Memoir of the author. 
By S. N. Cornish.—Bishop Compton was 
a prelate of the Church, whose memory 
must always be held in honor, and his 
name mentioned with reverence. He was 
a learned and conscientious churchman, 
a man of enlightened mind, firm in his 
principles, and mild and conciliatory in 
the discharge of his sacred office. His 
attachment to the Protestant principles 
of the Church to which he belonged, was 
severely tried, and was always superior to 
the trial. When he was suspended from 
the spiritual functions of his bishopric, 
he retired to Fulham, and amused his 
leisure in the study of botany and horti- 
culture, and was among the first persons 
in England who introduced exotic trees 
into this country, of which some fine 
specimens remain even now in the garden 
of the palace. The present little publica- 
tion is very acceptable, and for which we 
thank the editor. 





Select Tales from the German of De 


La Motte Fouqué aud others.—Some of 
these tales have not been translated be- 
fore ; others, like that of the ‘‘ shadow- 
less man,’’? are more generally known. 
There are three by Tieck, one by Cha- 
misso, and the remainder by Fouqué. 
They partake more or less of the fancy, 
wildness, and grotesque and _ strange 
imagery which distinguish the fiction of 
the German writers, mixed with those 
occasional touches of tender and natural 
simplicity, that find their way at once to 
the heart, often leaving the path they have 
trodden wet with tears. 





The British Church, and other Poems. 
By the Rev. D. J. Waugh, A.B. 12mo. 
pp. x. 136.—The principal poem in this 
little volume, entitled ‘‘ The British 
Church,’”’ takes a view of that subject 
from its origin to the present time, con- 
cluding with an acknowledgment of our 
missionary obligations to the heathen. 
The author appears fully sensible of the 
difficulties of didactic poetry; nor is it 
surprising that he should occasionally ex- 
emplify them, for, to say that he does not, 
would be greater praise than almost any 
one is entitled to who has encountered 
them. He has, nevertheless, many pleas- 
ing thoughts and lines ; and some passages, 
particularly that at page 24, on the ex- 
altation of England, as owing to religion, 
might fitly be chosen by teachers for their 
pupils to learn by heart. The rhythm 
might occasionally be revised with ad- 
vantage, as, for instance, at page 90, in 
one of the smaller poems: 

Does He in sacrifice so much rejoice, 
As in the soul that hearkens to his voice ? 


Where the former line would read 
better as 


Does He so much in sacrifice rejoice ? 


unless our ear is unreasonably critical. 
The poem on the subject of ‘‘ Bring back 

the days of youth,’’ is one of the most 
pleasing. But we would hint, that, in the 
sixteenth stanza, sin and remain do not 
rhyme; and in the fourth line there is a 
redundant syllable, in the particle fo, 

which the sense does not require, as it 
follows the conjunction and. Yet an au- 
thor, we must say, in fairness, cannot be 
wanting in poetical mind, who has found 
materials for poetry in Lord Strafford ; as 
at page 81, in the poem on Contentment; 


And how too generous Wentworth bled, 
To save his master’s doomed head ; 


alluding to that nobleman’s urging 
Charles to pass the bill of attainder 
against himself. We are not aware 
whether the author appears before us as 
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such for the first time, or not; but at all 
events, we may say, Festina lente, or, in 
plain English, persevere and revise. 





The Statutes of the Fourth General 
Council of Lateran, recognised and es- 
tablished by subsequent Couneils and 
Synods, down to the Council of Trent. 
By the Rev. J. Evans, M.A. 8vo. pp. 
vit. 90.—-The third canon of this council 
has long been an object of controversy, 
though the battle has not been fought 
precisely upon that ground. By its de- 
crees all persons convicted of heresy were 
to be delivered for capital punishment to 
the temporal rulers, whose backwardness 
in punishing them was to be chastised by 
the release of the vassals from homage and 
fealty, and by bestowing their possessions 
on others who would obey the injunction 
more readily. In order to evade the 
charge of persecution, drawn from this 
canon, it has been argued, that the acts of 
the council have not the character of de- 
crees, but are merely constitutions of 
Pope Innocent III. and this representa- 
tion has been too easily acquiesced in 
on the other side. Mr. Evans has there- 
fore undertaken a new and important line 
of research, to show that their decretory 
character is recognised by a succession of 
Councils and Synods. The Council itself 
was held in 1215, and its acts are speci- 
fically referred to as ‘ Statuta Concilii 
Lateranensis IV.’’ by the Council of 
Arles in 1234, including the third or per- 
secuting canon. They are quoted in even 
an earlier document, the constitutions of 
Richard Poore, bishop of Sarum, in 1223, 
as is evident from the phrase, in Lateran, 
Concilio statutum est. From that period 
to the Council of Trent there is a chain of 
similar authorities; and even if there 
were not, the language of that assembly 
would thenceforth substantiate them, 
‘¢ per Laternuense Concilium Ecclesia 
statuit.”” (Sessio xiv.cap.5.) To this 
it may be added, that they are cited by the 
Synod of Lambeth, held in 1556, at 
which Cardinal Pole presided, as the pre- 
face distinctly maintains ‘‘ the decrees of 
the General Council celebrated under 
Innocent III.” It has been further ar- 
gued, that the third canon is wanting in 
the Mazarine MS.; but the fact is, that 
the leaf which contained a portion of it is 
wanting, so that it is imperfect, the defi- 
ciency having been occasioned by mutila- 
tion. Some writers have regarded the 
canon as only directed against the Albi- 
geois ; but, though that persecuted com- 
munity may have been intended, the lan- 
guage is too general to be restricted to 
them: ‘‘ Excommuniamus et anathema- 
tizamus omnem heresiem.’”’ The abstract 
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we have thus given will serve to convince 
our readers of the value of the book, as 
illustrating and confirming a most im- 
portant point in ecclesiastical history. 





A History of the Church, in five Books, 
From 322 to 427. By Theodoretus, Bishop 
of Cyrus. A new translation. 8v0. pp. 
«xxiv, 360.—This volume belongs to the 
series of Greek Ecclesiastical historians 
of the first six centuries, which has been 
introduced to our readers in a notice of 
the History of Eusebius.* A Life of 
Theodoret is prefixed, with an account 
of his writings, including a critical notice 
of this very work, to which we refer our 
readers, for a view of the particular cha- 
racter of this history. It contains many 
important events omitted by other writers, 
and also several epistolary documents. 
The celebrated exclamation of the emperor 
Julian, ‘‘ Galilean, thou hast conquered!” 
rests on the early authority of this history 
(b. iii. c. 26). Its chief defect is the 
want of chronology, and occasional over- 
sights, which require attention on the 
part of the student, though they do 
not affect the value of the history as a 
whole. For an extensive notice of the 
life and writings of Theodoret, the reader 
may consult the Succession of Eccle- 
siastical Literature, by the late Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and his son the Rev. J. B. B. 
Clarke,t vol. ii. p. 154—185, where his 
history is praised as abounding in original 
documents. 
ad 

The Grumbler, anovel. By Miss Ellen 
Pickering, author of ‘‘ The Fright,” ‘‘ The 
Expectant,” &c. 3 vols.—Whilst we are 
writing this notice, we perceive the decease 
of the talented authoress announced in 
the papers. The death of this lady will 
be felt as a loss by all lovers of works of 
fiction. Miss Pickering has for some 
years held a high place amongst writers in 
this class of literature. She was particu- 
larly successful in sustaining the interest 
of her various tales up to the very termi- 
nation of the story, and also in her delinea- 
tions of character, some of which are 
drawn with no slight degree of force and 
spirit, and are, moreover, in very good 
keeping. The present work is one of the 
best of her productions, and possesses both 
the characteristics to which we have al- 
luded in a marked degree. The ‘‘ Grum- 
bler’’ is true to himself and his title 
throughout. Blanche St. Aubyn, the 
heroine, as a beautiful union of the play- 
fulness of childhood and the strong sense 








* Gent. Mag. February, 1843, p. 172. 
+t Now Incumbent of Bagborough, 
Somerset. 
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of maturer age, is a charming delineation, 
and must, we are inclined to think, in 
some of its leading features, have been 
traced from a living example. 





Select Pieces from the Poems of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. Square 12mo.—This 
is a beautiful volume. Each page is sur- 
rounded by a highly ornamental woodcut 
border of varied pattern, and in addition, 
at the head of each poem, is introduced an 
engraving on wood, the subject of which 
is taken from the piece to. which it is pre- 
fixed ; many of these are designed with 
great taste, and the execution is equally 
good. The editor also has displayed great 
judgment in his selection of the poems, 
which are all chosen from those writings 
of the great poet of the Lakes which possess 
a more popular character, and the mean- 
ing and spirit of which is more intelligi- 
ble by the ordinary reader. We cannot 
conclude our notice of this volume with- 
out expressing our gratification at the ap- 
appearance of what promises, in a form so 
worthy of the distinguished author, to 
make his admirable productions more 
enerally known. 





Letters to my Children on the present 
Dangers of the Church of Christ. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 828.—A short prefatory adver- 
tisement mentions that these letters were 
really written, as the title intimates, for 
the benefit of the author’s children. 
They are intended, he, says, to help the 
reader to distinguish ‘‘ between true and 
false doctrine—between a gospel which 
takes from Christ to give to man, and that 
pure and heaven-taught Gospel which 
sets Him before us as the only Mediator 
between God and man—the only sacrifice 
for sin—the only way to the Father, and 
the Lord our righteousness.” The writings 
of several of the bishops of the church 
are quoted, and the sermons of Dr. 
O’Brien, the present Bishop of Ossory, 
are referred to throughout. A list of 
books on the anti-tractarian side of the 
question is subjoined. 





Portraits of Martyrs, Reformers, and 
Eminent Divines. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 
4to.—These portraits were originally en- 
graved for the Christian Guardian, a 
religious periodical containing many bio- 


graphical memoirs. They are now re- 
published, as ‘‘ illustrative of Fox’s Book 
of Martyrs, Milner’s, Mosheim’s, Fuller’s, 
and other Church Histories.” The size 
in which they were engraved is octavo, 
but they are taken off in quarto, to suit 
editions of various sizes. The first num- 
ber contains the portraits of Wicliffe, 
John Huss, Jerome of Prague, and 
Zuinglius; the second, (colampadius, 
Luther, Bugenhagen, and Vadianus; the 
third, Melancthon, Tyndal, Bullinger, and 
Bucer. If the design meets with en- 
couragement, it will be carried on to 
eight or ten numbers. Mr. Soames’s new 
translation of Mosheim, the new edition 
of Fuller, the republication of Fox (which 
is now proceeding), the volumes of the 
Parker Society, and the recent History of 
the Reformation by M. D’ Aubigné, con- 
cur fortunately with the issue of this 
series of illustrative engravings. 





Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Ashley, 
M.P.on the present Defective State of 
National Education, and the Necessity of 
Government Interference. By the Rev. 
Thomas Page, M.A. Incumbent of Christ 
Church, Virginia Water, Egham. Fep. 
8vo. pp. 171.—Since this volume ap- 
peared, the question of Government in- 
terference has (for the present at least) 
been abruptly disposed of, as the well- 
meant intentions of Her Majesty’s minis- 
ters have been thwarted by sectarian 
opposition. Still we would hope that the 
cause of National Education may gain by 
the delay, and that this opposition, having 
obtained its own purpose, may experience 
the wholesome effects of reflection and 
reaction. In the mean time, a careful 
perusal of this little volume will do much 
towards a right understanding of the sub- 
ject. While it shows the advantages of 
national education, it does not conceal 
the defects of the present state of religious 
instruction, and in that respect is well 
worth reading by every person who has 
the superintendence of a weekly or Sunday 
school. The facts and extracts from in- 
spectors’ reports, &c. which are scattered 
throughout the volume, increase its use, 
particularly as few have the means of ob- 
taining or condensing such a body of in- 
formation on the topic of which it treats. 
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Greece under the Romans: a Histori- 
cal View of the Condition of the Greek 


Nation, from the time of its Conquest by 
the Romans until the Extinction of the 
Roman Empire in the East, p.c. 146— 
A.D. 717. By Georce Fintay, K.R.G. 
8vo. 16s. 
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Researches into the Ecclesiastical and 
Political State of Ancient Britain under 
the Roman Emperors; with Observations 
upon the principal Events and Characters 
connected with the Christian Religion 
during the first five centuries. By the 
late Rev. Francis THACKERAY, A.M, 
2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

History of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Reformation to the present 
Time. By THomas STEPHEN, Medical 
Librarian, King’s College, London. 3 
vols. Vol. 1. 8vo. 138. 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory: an Essay on 
the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, und 
Paradise, current during the Middle Ages. 
By Tuomas Waieur, esq. M.A. F.S,A. 
&c. Post 8vo. 6s. 

The Life, Voyages, and Exploits of 
Admiral Sir Francis Drake, Knt.: with 
numerous Original Letters from him and 
the Lord High Admiral to the Queen and 
Great Officers of State. Compiled from 
MSS. in the State Paper Office, British 
Museum, and the Archives of Madrid, 
never before published. By JoHn Bar- 
ROW, esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Brief Memoir of Sir Clement Wearg, 
Knt. some time Solicitor-General to his 
Majesty King George the First, and M.P. 
for Helston. By Grorce DuKE, esq. 
of Gray’s Inn. 12mo. 3s. 

Memoirs of Admiral the Right Hon. 
the Earl of St. Vincent, G.C.B. &c. By 
JepEpDIAH SrEpHens TuCKER, esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

George Selwyn and his Contemporaries: 
with Memoirs and Notes. By Joun 
HENEAGE Jesse. Vols. 3 and 4, 8vo. 
288. 

Correspondence between Burns and 
Clarinda, with a Memoir of Mrs. M‘Le- 
hose (Clarinda), arranged and edited by 
her Grandson, W. C. M‘Lenose. 8vo. 
8s. Gd. 

Memoirs of Robert William Elliston, 
Comedian, 1774 to 1810. By Grorce 
Raymonp, esq. With Portrait and Il- 
lustrations by GrorGE CruIKSHANK, 
8Bvo. lis. 

Memoirs of Joseph Shepherd Munden, 
Comedian. By Huis Son. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


Politics and Statistics. 


Political Philosophy. By Henry Lord 
BroveHam. Part 3—of Democracy ; 
Mixed Monarchy ; 8vo. 5s. 

The Law, or the League—Which? A 
Letter to Robert Palmer, Esq. M.P. By 
ALBERT WILLIAMS, esq. 8Vvo. 1s. 


Letter to Nassau William Senior, Esq. 
in reply to the article ‘‘ Free Trade and 
Retaliation,” in the Edinburgh Review, 
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No. 157. By R. Torrens, esq. F.R.S. 
8vo. 2s. ; 

Theory of a New System of Increas- 
ing and Limiting Issues of Money. 
12mo., 2s, 

Remarks on the Present State of the 
Coal Trade: with a retrospective Glance 
at its History ; addressed to the Marquis 
of Londonderry, K.C.B. By Anti-Mo- 
NOPOLIST. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Visit to the Wild West; or, a Sketch 
of the Emerald Isle, Picturesque and 
Political, during the past Autumn. By 
AN ENGLisH TRAVELLER. 68vo. ls. 

Local Parliaments the Constitutional 
Remedy for Local Grievances. 8vo. 1s. 

Hints on Sea-risks ; containing some 
Practical Suggestions for diminishing 
Maritime Losses both of Life and Pro- 
perty. Addressed to Merchants, Ship- 
owners, and Mariners. By Lirzvurt. Ep- 
WARD JENNINGS, R.N. 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Practicability and 
Utility of opening a Communication be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
by a Ship Canal through the Isthmus 
of Suez. By ARTHUR ANDERSON. 8vo. 2s. 

Inquiry into the Means of establishing 
a Ship Navigation between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. By James 
Vercn, Capt. R.E. F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. 

The Ameers of Scinde: Letter to the 
Hon. the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company from the Right Hon. Sir 
Harrorp Jones BrynGeEs, Bart. D.C.L. 
8vo. ls. 

Letters from Settlers and Labouring 
Emigrants in the New Zealand Com- 
pany’s Settlements of Wellington, Nelson, 
and New Plymouth, from Feb. 1842 to 
Jan. 7, 1843. 12mo. ls. 

The Mothers of England, their In- 
fluence and Responsibility. By the Au- 
thor of ‘*The Women of England.’’ 
Cr. @vo. 10s. 

The Married State; its Obligations and 
Duties ; with Hints on the Education of 
a Family. By Joun Foster, D.D. 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

Prize Essay on the Evils which are 
produced by Late Hours of Business, and 
on the Benefits which would attend their 
abridgement. By Tuomas Davies. 
With a Preface by the Hon, and Rev. 
Baptist W. Nog, A.M. 8vo. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Italy, Classical, Historical, and Pictur- 
esque, illustrated and described. By 
Wan. Brockepon, esq. F.R.S. Imp. 
4to. 60 plates and letter-press, 5/7. 10s. 
Proofs, mor. 8/. 188. Gd. 

Pictorial Tour in the Mediterranean, 
including Malta, Dalmatia, Turkey, Asia 
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Minor, Grecian Archi 
bia, Greece, Ionian I 
Spain. 
31. 3s. 

Travels in the Interior of North Ame- 
rica. By Maximizian Prince of Wein. 
With numerous engravings on wood and 
alarge map. Translated from the Ger- 
man by H. Evans Lioyp; to accompany 
the original series of 81 elaborately- 
coloured plates, size imperial folio. Im- 
perial 4to. 2/. 12s, 6d. The work com- 


plete, 251. 

S and S y in the Sandwich 
Islands, and a Trip through Central Ame. 
rica; being Observations from my Note- 
Book during the years 1837 to 1842, 
By James J. Jannes, Author of “ His- 
tory of the Sandwich Islands.” 12mo. 
8s. 6d. 

Impressions, Thoughts, and Sketches 
during two years in France and Switzer- 
land. By Marrua Macponacp La- 
MONT. 68. 

Wanderings of a Journeyman Tailor 
through Europe and the East during the 
years 1824to 1840. By P. D. Hortrnavus, 
Journeyman Tailor, from Werdohl, in 
Westphalia. By Witt1am Howirr, 62. 

Voyages round the World, from the 
Death of Captain Cook to the Present 
Time. 5s. (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
Vol. 34.) 

The Sandwich Islands: Progress of 
Events since the Discovery by Captain 
Cook ; their Occupation by Lord George 
Paulet : their Value and Importance. 
By ALexanpER Simpson, esq. late 
acting there as her Majesty’s Consul. 
8vo. 4s. 

Twelve Months in Wellington, Port 
Nicholson, or Notes for the Public and 
the New Zealand Company. By Lieut. 
Joun Woop, I.N. Author of ‘Travels 
to the Oxus.” 12mo. Is. 6d. 

Paris and its People. By the Author 
of * The Great Metropolis,’ &c. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 21s. 

The History of the Town of Gravesend, 
in the county of Kent, and of the Port of 
London. By Rozert P. Crupen. Roy. 
8vo. 28s. 

Glimpses of Nature and Objects of 
Interest, described during a Visit to the 
Isle of Wight ; designed to assist and en- 
courage Young Persons in forming habits 
of observation. By Mrs. Loupon, Au- 
thor of ‘* Botany for Ladies,’’ &c. 16mo. 
3s. Gd. 

Treland, Dublin, the Shannon, Cork 
and the Kilkenny Races, the Round 
Towers, the Lakes of Killarney, the 
County of Wicklow, O’Connell and the 
Repeal Association, Belfast, and the 

Gent. Maca. Vou. XXI. 


lago, Egypt, Nu- 
nds, Sicily, Italy, 
By Joun H. Atxan. Imp. 4to. 
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Giant's Causeway. By J. G. Konu. 
8vo. 58. 

Divinity. 

The Parsi Religion, as contained in the 
Zand-Avast4, and propounded and de- 
fended by the Zoroastrians of India and 
Persia, unfolded, refuted, and contrasted 
with Christianity. By JoHn Wi1son, 
D.D. M.R.A.S. 8vo. 16s. 

The Protestant Reformation in all 
Countries; including Sketches of the 
State and Prospects of the Reformed 
Churches. By the Rev. Joun Morison, 
D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Discourses for the Festivals of the 
Church of England; with Notes. By 
the Rev. J. B. Marspen, M.A. Rector 
of Tooting, Surrey, 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons bearing on Subjects of the 
Day. By Joun Henry Newman, B.D. 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 12s, 

The Gospel according to St. Matthew 
and part of the first chapter of St. Mark, 
translated from the Greek, with original 
notes. By Sir Jonn CuEkz, Knt. 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

The Voice of the Glorious Reformation ; 
or, an Apology for Evangelical Doctrines 
in the Anglican Church. By the Rev. 
Cuar.Les Popuam Mites, B.A. 12mo. 
8s. 

Aaron’s Rod Blossoming ; or, the Di- 
vine Ordinance of Church Government 
vindicated ; so as the present Erastian 
Controversy concerning the Distinction 
of Civil and Ecclesiastical Government, 
&c. By G. GittesPiz. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons preached in the Church of 
St. Matthew, Brixton. By the Rev. 
WiuiaM Hitt Tucker, M.A. Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, and late 
Curate of St. Matthew’s. Vol. 2, 6s. 

The Faith once delivered to the Saints 
considered in its Distinctive Principles 
and Sure Results, in Six Discourses. By 
the Rev. Joseph RinpGeway, M.A. 
Rector of High Roding, Essex. 

What is Christianity ? By Tuomas 
Vow er Suort, Bishop of Sodor and 
Man. 2s. 6d. 

Primary Charge of the Right Rev. 
Rozert Daty, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Cashel Waterford, and Lismore. De- 
livered to the three dioceses in July 1843. 
8vo. 2d. 

Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Bangor, delivered in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1843, By CuristorHer, Lord 
Bishop of Bangor 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Serious Dissuasives from Popery. By 
ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON, and BisHops 
Hartt and Jeremy Taytor. With 
Introductory Essay by the Rev. E>warp 
Nanec ie, B.A. of —_— 18mo, 3s, 
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Some Remarks on the Sermon of the 
Rev. Dr. Pusey, lately preached and pub- 
lished at Oxford, in a Letter addressed to 
that Gentleman. By Samvet Lez, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 8vo. 3s. 

The Tendency of ‘‘ Church Principles” 
so called to Romanism, proved and illus- 
trated from the recent Pamphlet of the 
Rev. Wm. Palmer, and from Dr. Hook’s 
“‘ Church Dictionary.” By the Rev. F. 
Cxiose, Incumbent of Cheltenham. 8vo. 


Dr. Pusey and the Fathers ; or, a Com- 
parison of the Doctrine in the Sermon of 
the Former with Writers on the First Five 
Centuries. By the Rev. T. W. MELLER, 
M.A. of Trinity College. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

The Great Change, a Treatise on Con- 
versions. By Grorce Reprorp, D.D. 
LL.D. 18mo. 1s. 

Israel’s Ordinances; a few thoughts 
on their Perpetuity, respectfully suggested 
in a Letter to the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Jerusalem. By Cuar.orte Exviza- 
BETH. 8vyo. ls. 

Companion to Family Prayer, compris- 
ing Discourses on the Services appointed 
by the Liturgy for Sundays and Holydays. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Samvue. Best, 
M.A. 12mo. 5s. 

Justorum Semita; or, the Path of the 
Just : a History of the Saints and Holy- 
days of the present English Kalendar. 
4s. 6d. 

Predestination and Election considered 
Scripturally. By Witt1am Merry, 
esq. i8mo. 28. 

Narrative of a Visit to Christian’ Bre- 
thren in Hamburg, Copenhagen, &c. 
By James Hosy, D.D. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Baptisms of Scripture unfolded, in 
two parts. By Saran Bui. 2s. 


Poetry. 


Records of Scenery, and other Poems. 
By the Hon. J. A. Maynarp. 8vo. 7s. 

Studies of Sensation and Event: Poems. 
By EsBENezER Jones. 8vo. 6s. 

Sunday Evening Musings, and other 
Poems: with an’ Appendix, on Sacra- 
mental Efficacy. By Wm. B. Frower. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Voices of the Night, and other Poems. 
By Henry Wapsworrtu LoncreLiow. 
24mo. Is. 

Godolphin : a Tragedy, in Five Acts; 
and Miscellaneous Poems. 12mo. 5s. 

Marion ; or, the Page: a Play. 8vo. 4s. 

Theresa, the Maid of the Tyrol: a Tra- 
gedy, in Five Acts. By Wini1am Lewis 
Tuomas. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Robber’s Cave; or, Four-horned 
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Moon: a Drama, in imitation and after 
the manner of Shakspeare, in Five Acts. 

Vision of Julian, a Poem. By Joun 
Wiiuiams Hopeces, late of University 
College, Oxford. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

Marguerite, a Tragedy, in Three Acts. 
By the Author of ‘ The Shepherd’s 
Well.” = 8vo. 1s. 


Novels, Tales, &c. 


Arabella Stuart ; a Romance from Eng- 
lish History. By G. P. R. JAMEs, esq. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Laurringtons; or, Superior Peo- 
ple. By Mrs. TRoLLope. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

Men and Women ; or, Manorial Rights. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Adventures of Susan 
Hopley.’’ 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Brothers: a Tale of the Fronde, 
and other Stories. By the Author of 
‘¢ Oliver Cromwell,’’ &c. 3 vols. 31s. Gd. 

The Grave Digger: a Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Scottish Heiress.”” 3 
vols. 31s. 6d. 

The Grumbler: a Novel. By Miss 
ELueN PickerRinG. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
31s. 6d. 

The Soldier of Fortune. By Henry 
CuRLING, esq. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 318. Gd. 

Whitefriars ; or, the Days of Charles 
the Second: an Historical Romance. 3 
vols. 31s. Gd. 

Caleb Stukely; reprinted from Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 

Modern Chivalry ; or, a new Orlando 
Furioso. By Mrs. Gore. 2 vols. 21s. 

The Light Dragoon. By the Author of 
“‘ The Subaltern,’’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

Ned Myers; or, Life before the Mast. 
Edited by J. Fentmore Cooper. 2 vols. 
18s. 

Harry Mowbray. 
24 plates, 14s. 

Edward Somers : a Domestic Story and 
a Legend of the Coast. By the Author 
of * Poems, by Viator.’’ Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The Tests of Time: a Story of Social 
Life. By Saran Woop, Author of 
‘* Life’s Lessons.’’ 5s. 

The Red and White Roses, and other 
Stories. 16mo. 3s. 

Sketches from Life; containing Flora 
Walford, Henry Fitzharris, and Mary 
Glenmurry. 2s. 6d. 

Little Alice and her Sister. 


By Captain Knox, 


Square 


16mo. Qs. 6d. 
Tales of the Village Children. By 
Francis E. Paget, M.A. 18mo. nu- 


merous illustrations. 2s. 6d. 

Laurence Stark, a Family Picture. 
Translated from the German. By Tuomas 
GasPEy. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


True Stories from the History of the 
Church, 


Second Series, 16mo., 2s. 6d. 
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Tales of the Great and Brave. By M. 
Fraser Tytiter. Second Series. 5s. 


Tales for Boys. 
18mo. 2s. 

Stories of Greek History, in a series of 
Tales related to his Son. By B. G. 
Niesunr. Translated from the German. 
8vo. 2s. 

Heroic Tales of Ancient Greece, related 
by Berthold Niebuhr to his little Son 
Marcus. Translated from the German. 
Edited, with Notes and References to 
Ancient Sculptures and Pictures in the 
British Museum, &c. By Fexrx Sum- 
MERLY. 4s. 6d. 

Aslanga and her Knight, an Allegory, 
from the German of the Baron de la 
Fouque; a new translation. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 


By Mary Ex.iort. 


Literature and Language. 


Greek Prosody; containing Rules for 
the Structure of Iambic, Trochaic, Ana- 
westic, and Dactylic Verse: with Two 
issertations—1, On the Versification of 
Homer, and the use of the Digamma in 
his Poems; 2; On Metrical Time in Iam- 
bic, Trochiac, and Anapeestic Verse. By 
_ Dunbar, A.M., F.R.S.E. 8vo. 


* The Enkheiridion of Hehfaisticon con- 
cerning Metres and Poems, translated into 
English, and illustrated by Notes, and 
a Rhythmical Notation, with Prolegomena 
on Rhythm and Accent. By THomas 
Foster Baruam, M.B. formerly of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

The Electra of Sophocles ; with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, adapted to the 
use of Schools and Universities. By T. 
MicHeEti, A.M. 8vo. 5s. 

Arabic Syntax, chiefly selected from 
the Hidayut-oon-Nuhvi Treatise, a Syn- 
tax in the Original Arabic. By H. 
BERESFORD, B.C.L. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Flugel’s Dictionary of the German and 
English Languages, abridged. In Two 
Parts—1. German and English; 2. Eng- 
lish and German. Carefully compiled 
from the London Edition of Flugel’s larger 
Dictionary. By C. E. Feitine and 
Joun OxENFoRD. 18mo. 9s. 

Principles of Language exemplified in a 
practical English Grammar, with copious 
exercises ; designed as an introduction to 
the study of languages generally. For 
the use of schools and self-instruction. 
By GrorGe Crane. 5s. 

Principles of Physiognomy and Natural 
Language. By Samson Davis. 8vo. 1s. 

Poetical Works of John Skelton : with 
Notes, and some Account of the Author 
and his Writings. By the Rev. ALEx- 
ANDER Dyce. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

A Collection of the Romances, Novels, 
Poems, and Histories used by Shakes. 
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peare as the Foundation of his Dramas, 
now first collected and accurately re- 
printed from the Original Editions. By 
J. Payne CoLiyer, esq. F.S.A. 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. 

The Mabinogion, Part 5, containing 
the Dream of Rhonabroy, and the Tale of 
Pwyll, Prince of Dyved. 8vo. 8s. 

The Nursery Rhymes of England, col- 
lected chiefly from Oral Tradition. Edited 
by James Orncuarp HALLIWELL, esq. 
Third Edition, with 33 illustrations by 
W. B. Scort, royal 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Contributions to the Edinburgh Re- 
view. By Francis JEFFREY, now one 
of the Judges of the Court of Session in 
Scotland. 4 vols. 8vo. 2. 8s. 

Life in the Sick Room; Essays by an 
Invalid. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Ladies’ and Gentleman’s New Letter 
Writer: Original Letters relative to Bu- 
siness, Duty, Friendship, Love, and Mar- 
riage. By C. Acron Smitu. 18mo, 1s.6d. 


Law. 


Essay on the Learning of Contingent 
Remainders and Executory Devises. By 
Caries Fearne, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law of the Middle Temple. Tenth edi- 
tion. By Jos1an W. SmitH, B.C.L. 2 
vols. royal 8vo. 2/. 4s. 

Digest and Index, with Chronological 
Tables, of all the Statutes, from Magna 
Charta to the end of the Present Session ; 
and Table of Contents, Table of Cases, 
Index to Notes, &c. In Three Parts. 
Part the Third. By Grorce Crass, 
Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Royal 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 

Chitty’s Treatise on Pleading and Par- 
ties to Actions, with second and third Vo- 
lumes, containing modern Precedents and 
Pleadings, and Practical Notes. Seventh 
edition, corrected and enlarged. By 
Henry GREENING, Esq. Lincoln’s Inn. 
3 vols. royal 8vo. Vols. 1 and 2; the 3 
vols. 47. 10s. 

Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. By 
Atrrep S. Tartor. 12s. 6d. 

Collection of Statutes passed i in the last 
Session (6 and 7 Vict.) as far as relates to 
the Office of a Justice of the Peace, and 
to Parochial Matters in England and 
Wales. With Notes, References, and an 
Index. By Joun Tripp Prart, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 8s. 

General Highways Act, 5 and 6 Will. 
IV. c. 50, and the Statutes and Cases re- 
lating thereto: with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By Atrrep A. Fry, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 3s. 


Medicine. 


Caloric : its Mechanical, Chemical, and 
Vital Agencies in the Phenomena of Na- 
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ture. By Samver L. Metcatre, M.D. 
of Transylvania University. 2 vols. 8vo. 
35s. 
On Superstitions connected with the 
History and Practice of Medicine and 
Surgery. By Tuomas Josepa Petti- 
GREW, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 8vo. 73. 

The Physiology of Inflammation and 
the Healing Process. By BENJAMIN 
TRAVERS, F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 

The Cold Water Cure, as practised by 
Vincent Priessnitz at Grafenberg in Sile- 
sia; with an account of Cases successfully 
treated at Prestbury, near Cheltenham. 
By Rrenarp Beamisu, Esq. F.R.S. 4s. 

Observations on the Proximate Cause 
of Insanity; being an attempt to prove 
that Insanity is dependent on a Morbid 
Condition of the Blood. By James 
SHepparp, Member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Cases of Dropsical Ovaria removed by 
the large Abdominal Section. By D. 
Henry WALns, Surgeon. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hints on the Health and Disease of the 
Skin. By Watrer Coorer DeEnpy, 
Fellow of the Medical Society of London, 
&c. 18mo. Ils. 6d. 


Natural History, §c. 


The Zoology of the Voyage of H. M. S. 
Beagle, under the command of Capt. Fitz- 
roy, R.N. during the years 1832 to 1836. 
Edited and superintended by Cuarwes 
Darwin, esq. M.A., F.R.S., Sec. G. S. 
Naturalist to the Expedition. Nineteen 
Parts. 81. 15s. 

Or, separately, as follows :— 

Fossil Mammalia. By R. OWEN, F.R.S. 
Prof. of Anatomy and Physiology to the 
Royal College of Surgeons. With a Geo- 
logical Introduction. By CHar.es DarR- 
WIN, esq. &c. 32 plates. 32s. 

Mammalia. Ry Georce R. Warer- 
HOUSE, esq. Curator of the Zoological 
Society of London, &c. 35 plates. 42s. 

Birds. By Joun Govutp, esq. F.L.S. 
With a notice of their habits and ranges. 
By Cuaries Darwin, esq. &c. 35 
plates. 60s. 

Fish. By the Rev. LEonarp JENYNS, 
M.A., F.R.S. 29 plates. 38s. 

Reptiles. By Tuomas Bett, F.R.S., 
&c. 20 plates. 22s. 

The London Journal of Botany. By 
Sir W. J. Hooxer, K.H., LL.D., F.R.S. 
and L.S. Vol. 2 (for the year 1843). 
8vo. 24 plates. 30s. 

Sertum Plantarum ; or, Drawings and 
Descriptions of rare or undescribed Plants 
from the Authors’ Herbarium. By H. B. 
Fietpine, F.L.S. and R.G.S.; and 
Grorce Garpner, F.L.S. Supérintend- 
€nt of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. 
Part 1, containing 25 plates and text (to 
be completed in four parts), 7s. 
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which are 
Coloured plates 


Plants of other Lands, 
Useful. to Man. 4to. 
and letter-press. 6s. 6d. 

Stories of the Animal World, arranged 
so as to form a Systematic Introduction 
to Zoology. By the Rev. B. H. Draprr. 
6s. 6d. . 

Lessons on Animals, Vegetables, and 
Minerals. By Mrs. Marcert. 18mo, 2s. 


Science and Arts. 


Transactions of the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall. Vol. 5. 8vo. 28s. 

The Geologist: a Record of Investiga- 
tions and Discoveries in Geology, Miner- 
alogy, &c. for the year 1843. Edited by 
Cuartes Moxon, esq. Curator of the 
Scientific Society of London. 8vo. 13s. 

Magnetical Investigations. By the 
Rev. W- Scoressy,D.D. Part 2, com- 
prising Investigations concerning the 
Laws or Principles affecting the power of 
Magnetic Steel Plates on Bars in combi- 
nation as well as singly. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Sources of Physical Science ; being 
an Introduction to the Study of Physio- 
logy, through Physics. By At¥rrep 
Smee, F.R.S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Locomotive Engine illustrated. 
By James Basire, Jun. Royal folio. 8s. 

Experimental Researches, Chemical 
and Agricultural ; shewing Carbon to be a 
Compound Body, made by Plants, and 
decomposed by Putrefaction. By Ro- 
BERT Riae, F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Elements of Fractional Arithmetic; 
being introductory to the Study of Mathe- 
matics. By Grorce Lees, A.M. 12mo. 
28. Gd. 

The Improved Scotch Swing Plough : 
with Practical Illustrations on Plough- 
making and Ploughing, and many other 
Observations in connection with Agricul- 
ture. By James Hunter. 8vo. 4s. 

Wood Pavement, its Origin and Pro- 
gress. By ALExanpER B. Braexte, 
F.S.A. #vo. 1s. 


Architecture, 


Ancient and Modern Architecture, con- 
sisting of Views, Plans, Elevations, Sec- 
tions, and Details of the most remarkable 
Edifices in the World. Edited by M. 
JuLes GAILHABAUD. Forty Engravings, 
executed in the finest manner, with Archee- 
ological and Descriptive Notices. Trans- 
lated and revised by F. ARUNDALE. Imp. 
4to. 21. 12s. 6d. 


Fine Arts. 


The Monumental Effigies of the Tem- 
ple Church; with an account of their 
Restoration in the year 1842. By E. 
Ricuarpson, Sculptor. Imp. 4to. 11 
plates. 21s. 
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Old England; a Pictorial Museum of 
Regal, Ecclesiastical, Baronial, and Po- 
pular Antiquities. By Coartes Knicut. 
Part I. folio. 1s. 6d. 


Music. 


Part Singing ; or, Harmony for Choral 
Societies and Home Circles—Base and 
Pianoforte Score, pp. 104, 8vo. 5s. 6d. ; 
Soprano, pp. 100, 48.; Alto, pp. 54, 
3s.; Tenor, pp. 58, 3s. 

School Music, or Songs and Hymns 
from the Singing Master; comprising 
Seventy-six Moral Songs for Children 
arranged to Popular Airs, and Seventy 
Psalms and Hymns with their appropriate 
Tunes. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Annuals. 


Victoria Annual, 1844: 18 emblema- 
tical designs printed in colours and gold, 
drawn in the Missal style. Royal 4to. 
2l. 2s. 

The Prism of Imagination for 1844. By 
the BARonEss DE CALABRELLA. 8vo. 
Qle. 





UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The following subjects have been issued 
for the prizes of 1844: 

Chancellor’s gold medal, for English 
verse,—‘‘ The Tower of London.’ 

The Marquess Camden’s gold medal, 
for Latin hexameter verse,—‘‘ Archi- 
medes.’’ 

The Members’ prizes for Latin Prose 
Composition : 

1. For the Bachelors,—*‘‘ Quomodo in 
wedibus sacris ornamenta artesque ad ar- 
chitecturam pertinentes vere religioni 
prosunt.” 

2. For the Undergraduates,—‘‘ Que- 
nam beneficia a legibus preescriptis dili- 
genter observatis Academize Alumni per- 
cipiant.” 

Sir William Browne’s gold medals : 

1. For the Greek Ode,—*“* Victoria Re- 
gina Academiam suam Cantabrigiensem 
invisit.” 

2. For the Latin Ode,—‘‘ Nelsoni Mo- 
numentum.’’ 

3. For the Greek Epigram, — ‘‘ Non 
fumum ex fulgore.”” 

4. For the Latin Epigram,—‘‘ Incidit 
in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim.”’ 

The Porson Prize, for translation into 
Greek verse, is Shakspere, second part of 
Henry IV. Act IV. Scene 4, beginning 
‘“‘Thy wish was father,’’ and ending 
‘* unto the worms.’’ 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY. 

The Regius Professor of Divinity has 
awarded his first premium to Ds. W. 
M‘Call; second premium to Ds, H. Jellet. 
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Archbishop King’s Divinity Lecturer 
has awarded his first premium to H, F. 
Hall; second premium to A. Hallowell. 

The Elrington Theological Prize was 
obtained by Ds. H. Jellet. 

The subject of the Elrington Theologi- 
cal prize for the next year (1844), is, 
‘* Whether any exercise of private judg- 
ment remain with the individual after he 
has determined the question—‘ Which is 
the true Church ?’ ”” 

The Irish Scholarships, founded in the 
University by the Governors of the Col- 
lege of St. Columbia, were obtained by 
T. W. Skelton and E. Maguire. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 30. At the Anniversary Meeting, 
the following noblemen and gentlemen 
were elected the Council of the Society :— 

PrestpENT—The Marquis of Northampton. 
TreAsvRER—Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart. M.A. 
SECRETARIES— P. M. t, M.D.; S. H 
Christie, esq. M.A. ForEIGN SEcRETARY— 
J. F. a esq. OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
CounciL—M. Barry, M.D.; W. Bowman, esq.; 
Sir T. M. Brisbane, K.C.B.; H. J. Brooke, 

.; R. Brown, esq. D.C.L.; W. F. Chambers, 
wD. K.C.H.; G. Doliond, esq. ; T. Graham, 
esq. M.A.; J. T. Graves, esq. M.A.; R. Lee, 
M.D. ; W. H. Miller, esq. M.A.; R. I. Murchi- 
son, esq.; R. Owen, = > J. Pereira, M.D.; 
Captain J. C. Ross, R.N.; J. Walker, esq. 
[The gentlemen whose names are printed in 
italics, were not Members of the last Council.] 





THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 

The Phormio of Terence was acted on 
the evenings of Thursday the 14th, Mon- 
day the 18th, and Thursday the 21st of 
December, by the Queen’s scholars at 
Westminster. This play appears to be 
most frequently chosen by these youthful 
comedians on account of the comparative 
facility with which it is represented, and 
the variety of characters which almost 
equally share in the interest of the drama 
and the applause of the spectators. Its 
plot, however, does not possess the in- 
terest which is to be found in those of the 
Adelphi and Eunuchus. The characters 
were well sustained throughout; Messrs. 
Smyth and ...... performed their parts 
like experienced actors. Phoedria and 
Phormio were perfectly natural; and the 
female characters happy and _ spirited. 
The prologue and epilogue, as the reader 
will probably decide for himself, are both 
excellent in their kind, and were delivered 
in a manner worthy of their classic taste 
and humour. 


PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM, 1843. 


Libertus Afer indigere pristini 
Favoris ultro se fatetur ; judices 
Sperat patronos scilicet lenissimos 

t prius, adesse, nomine etsi judices. 
Libertus ille est, qui, jacente patria, 
Ad studia norat applicare libera 
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Mentem, Menandri cultor, Afer fabulam 
Grecam Latinis induens sermonibus. 
Nullos triumphos voluit, et nullos velit 
Afris habere de subactis Anglia. 
Notescit Indis ultimisque Seribus, 
Quid arma possint nostra, quid justus dolor, 
Spretaque fidei merita possit ultio. 
Suffecit Asia victa ; non Britannicis 
Vastatur armis Libya; non injurias 
Queruntur hostes barbari. Servilia : 
Rumpunt Britanni vincla, vitamque excolit 
Afer per artes liberales. Fabulis 
Favistis usque nostris ; nunc favebitis 
Appollodori fabulz superstiti. 
Perfidia forsan, atque plusquam Punica 
Possit putari, judices, Terentium 

mnare, tenerumque histrionem explodere. 


EPILOGUS IN PHORMIONEM. 1843. 


GETA. DEMIPHO. 
Enter Geta in his Greek dress,— 


Quem video? ni fallor, herum: proh Jupiter ! 


at quam 
Mutatus cultu ! que nova vestis ea est? 
Enter Demipho in court suit. Geta continues— 


O here, quo tanto cursu? Dem. Non est 
mihi tempus : 
Preceptis aveo ponere signa novis 
Qualia et Hippocratem vincant, et Jephson, 
et illum, : 
Cui, ni vana ferant, ipsa Hygiea favet. _ 
G. Nempe novam narras Medicam. Sed dic 
mihi, queso 
Quid te fiet ? dD. Ero, mi Geta, Homa- 


PATHES. 
G. Quidnam illud monstri? D. A patiendo 
dictus ; et est, qui 
Effectus similes ipse dat et patitur. 
G. Euge! At vixdum intelligo, Rem narra 
mihi, amabo 
Fusius. D. Id Faciam: et, quo doceare 


magis, 
Exemplis utar, Cedo, si jam occurreret eger, 
Teque rogaret opem, quid faceres? G, 
Facerem ? 
Sorbenda est dosis atra: vomendum est; 
vena secanda ; 
Mox pilula ; et certis potio temporibus. 
D. Sic Asclepiades pueros medicabat Achivos ; 
Aut plebem agrestem rustica curat anus, 
Non ita nos: dedit, ecce! novam nunc Hah- 
neman artem, 
Dux = = princeps omnium Home- 


opathim. 
**Phillyrides Chiron Amathaoniusque Me- 
lampus,”’ 
Cedite nunc omnes. Ipse magister erit. 
G. Verum age, si sit fas, indignum quamlibet, 


Me quoque fac socium. 
_ To tas. 
Accipe. 


D. Fiet, uti 
Principio, simul uno in corpore 
‘bos 


Natura haud unquam sustinet esse duos. 
“Curatur similis simili:’’ penitusque ne- 
cesse est, 
Accedente novo, det prior iste locum. 
Sic fit ut id, morbum quod in exgro corpore 
sanat, 
In sano contra gignat ei similem ; 
Atque omnis morbi medicina sit inde petenda, 
nde venit similis fons et origo mali. 
G. Hoc teneo : populus nam, “ far furem capit,’? 
inquit : 
Morbus item a morbo my opinor, abit. 
D. Tum nova tractandi ratio hec. Non stran- 
gulat atro 
Pulvere, nec potu macerat assiduo. 
Non jam “ quoque die sumendus ter quater 
haustus:” — 
Hac ego vel “ canibus projicienda *’ dabo, 
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*Quantula sunt hominum corpuscula!” 
Tantula fiant 
Pharmaca. Sic nobis ‘* Magnus Apollo” 
canit. 
Ah! miseris vix instillanda est unica gutta : 
Seu sit grani millesima particula. 
Quanto etenim minor est, tanto subtilior. 
Addas 
Pondera, mole ruit materia ipsa sua. 
G. At si quo minor est, hoc fortior esse videtur, 
(Aside)— 
Id fortissimum erit denique, habere nihil, 
(To Demipho)— 

Verum aliis alia arrident. Est unus, ut aiunt, 
Omnia qui pure tantum ope sanat aque. 
Hanc potant; hanc infundunt; hic immer- 

guntur, 
Omnibus et semper frigida lympha placet. 
Jamque metu trepidi pisces sudare feruntur, 
Ne siccata sibi flumina deficiant. 
D. Lymphate hoc mentis signum ; “ et mani- 
festa phrenesis,”” 
Ah! “uid pidov prynpovas bdpo- 
mabeis.”’ 
Certa mea est medicina. G. O ars divina 
salutis ! 
Quam cuperem morbi nunc genus omne 


pati. 
D, Quin animo jubeo esse bono? Namque 
omnia que vis, 
Et possunt fieri, et, sis modo fortus, erunt, 


{[Demipho takes from his pocket a case of 
homeopathic medicines, and gives Geta an 
a dose of each substance, as fol- 
ows :— 

En tibi, dant phthisin hec, choleram hec, 

**tardam illa agram ;”? 
Arsenicum hinc, si vis, indeaconita habeas ; 

* Suaves res ”? omnes, multum et, mihi crede 

**salubres :”’ 
Hec fauces angent ; dentibus inde dolor. 

Hoc si quis degustet habebit frigora, febrim: 

Sanat id insanos, et facit, Helleborus. 
G. Desine in hoc, vir magne, precor, namque 
hellebori, aiunt, 
** Danda est pars multo maxima”? Homeo- 


pathis. ; 
D. Hec sunt cuncta tibi comedenda, bibenda ; 
quod inde 
Consequitur scribas ordine quidque suo! 
Quo = tumeat motu; quid viscera 
ente 
Quid latus, aut renes, cor, caput, aut oculos, 
Nam quo te sanum crucient plus pharmaca 
nostra, 
Hoc plus inde egri commoda percipient. 


, (Getaturns the medicines over in his hand, 
in dismay.] 
G. (Aside)— 
Hei mihi! quid faciam? Nunc haud dubie 
_ pereundum est, 
Ni mihi subveniat protinus ipsa Salus. 
(To Demipho)— 
At nosti quid agis? 
medendi 
Pangis, ab antiqua et pergis abire via, 
Proelia quanta moves! Celsus vetat, atque 
Galenus : 
Non sinit Hippocrates; damnat Aristoteles. 
In te consurgunt omnes, artemque minantur; 


Nova dum precepta 


Chirurgi “arma movent :’’ cuncta Apotheca 
fremit. 
Ecce etiam Procerum magnus conventus ab 
Aula 


Intonat, atque Gradum denegat et Titulos. 

Agmina conjurant Medicorum, ut bella ca- 
pessant 

Inque omnes exgros, atque in Homeo- 


—— 
D. Vah ! »*hil hee terrent: etenem compressa 
quiescent 
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Que narras “ jactu pulveris exigui.” 
Invidia nines virtutem, ut semper, et 
odit. 
Quam te forti animo, mi Geta, ferre decet. 
Sperne metum fame: sola experientia mon- 
strat 
Artis quis verus, quis sit inanis honos. 
(To the Audience)— 
Scilicet hee nobis ratio ac mens, Querere 
verum, 
Hac doctrin4 alimur : crevimus hisstudiis : 
Securi indocti que sit sententia vulgi, 
Dum nostra heec Vobis ludicra res placeat. 





ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 23. A meeting was held at the re- 
sidence of Dr. Hodgkin, in Brook-street, 
for the purpose of inaugurating an Ethno- 
logical Society. A paper, which displayed 
avast deal of research, ‘‘ On the progress 
and prospects of Ethnology,’’ from the 
pen of br. Hodgkin, was read by Dr. 
King. The chair was taken by Rear Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Malcolm ; and, towards 
the close of the evening, by John George 
Shaw Lefevre, esq. The business of the 
evening then commenced, when the fol- 
lowing elections were acceded to with the 
unanimous consent of the meeting :— Rear 
Adm. Sir Charles Malcolm, President ; 
his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, George 
B. Greenough, esq., and James Cowles 
Prichard, M.D. Vice-Presidents; Richard 
King, M.D. Secretary; Samuel Duck- 
worth, esq. Treasurer; Messrs. J. A. St. 
John, Joseph Legg Postlethwaite, William 
Aldam, M.P., William Elphinstone Mal- 
colm, Thomas May, Walter K. Kelly, and 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, and Drs. Thomas 
Hodgkin, W. Holt Yates, and Andrew 
Smith, Members of the Council. In the 
room were present Sir James Clark, Dr. 
Hastings, Dr. Anthony Todd Thompson, 
Signori Mayer and Brandi, and the tra- 
vellers who have lately returned from 
Abyssinia, Mr. Charles Johnston and Dr. 
Beke, with a native who has accompanied 
that gentleman during his travels. The 
table was covered with some remarkable 
drawings of natives, &c., and the splendid 
work recently published by Ackermann, on 
the Red Men of America, by Prince Max- 
imilian of Wied; also an excellent model 
of a Malay, from the studio of Mr. Fre- 
derick Archer, the sculptor. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Council of this Institution have 
awarded the following Telford and Walker 
premiums :—A Telford medal in silver to 
F. W. Simms for his papers on the appli- 
cation of Horse-power to raising Water, 
&e. and on Brick-making. A Telford 
medal in silver to W. Pole, for his papers, 
on the friction of Steam Engines, &c. and, 
on the pressure and density of Steam. A 
Telford medal in silver to T, Oldham, for 
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his Description and drawings of the Au- 
tomaton Balance, invented by Mr. Cotton, 
and used at the Bank of England for 
weighing sovereigns. A Telford premium 
of books to D. Mackain, for his paper, 
on the supply of Wate? to the City of 
Glasgow. A Telford premium of books 
to D. Bremmer, for his Description and 
drawings of the Victoria Bridge over the 
River Wear. A Telford premium of books 
to D. T. Hope, for his paper, on the re- 
lative merits of Granite and Wood Pave- 
ments and Macadamised Roads. A Wal- 
ker premium of books to R. Mallet, for 
his paper, on the co-efficient of Labouring- 
force in Water Wheels, &c. A Walker 
premium of books to W. J. M. Rankine, 
for his papers and drawings, on laying 
down Railway-curves, on the Spring-con- 
tractor for Railway Carriages, and on the 
Causes of the Fracture of Railway Axles, 
&c. A Walker premium of books to Wm. 
Lewis Baker, for his Description and 
Drawings of the Water Pressure Engine, 
at the Alte Mérdgrube Mine (Freyberg). A 
Walker premium of bocks to S. C. Homer- 
sham, for his paper and drawings, on the 
construction of Valves for Pumps, &c. 
Walker premium of books to J. O. York, 
for his paper, on the comparative strength 
of Solid and Hollow Axles. A Walker 
premium of books to G. D. Bishopp, for 
his Description of the American Loco- 
motive Engine ‘‘ Philadelphia,’’? used on 
the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway. 
A Walker premium of books to G. B. W. 
Jackson, for the drawings illustrating the 
description of Machines for raising and 
lowering Miners, by John Taylor. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION AT LIVERPOOL. 

At the late annual distribution of prizes 
to the pupils of this Institution, Dr. 
Freckleman, the Chairman, read a letter, 
signed on behalf of several students at the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
formerly pupils at the Institution, an- 
nouncing that they had subscribed, among 
themselves, a sum of money, which they 
were ready to place at the disposal of the 
Committee, to aid them in founding an 
exhibition or scholarship for the boys of 
the school ; and that this sum (which now 
amounted to 200/.) they hoped would 
serve as the nucleus of a larger sum, 
which the friends and patrons of the In- 
stitution would subscribe, to carry out the 
object proposed. 





THE CHARTER HOUSE. 

We are happy to find that the branch 
of this noble institution which provides 
for the residence and support of Poor 
Brethren, is now likely to be appropriated, 
under the highest auspices, principally ta 
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the relief of indigent scholars. Already, 
for some years, a better class of pension- 
ers have been admitted than the super- 
annuated domestic servants which for- 
merly. occupied its walls. Several decayed 
booksellers and others of similar walks in 
life have recently been chosen for this 
comfortable retreat. 

Her Majesty, having two brotherships 
lately at her disposal, desired Mr. Anson, 
Equerry to Prince Albert, to make in- 
quiry of the Secretary of the Literary 
Fund Society for any persons, otherwise 
qualified to accept the charity, whose 
exertions in the cause of literature might 
give them a claim to such a charitable 
provision. Mr. Blewitt the Secretary re- 
turned a list of thirteen, from whom were 
first selected Mr. William Jones, author 
of the History of the Waldenses and Al- 
bigenses, and many other works ; and Mr. 
Moncrieff, the dramatic author. Mr. Jones 
having declined to accept this favour, in 
consequence of his scruples as a Dis- 
senter, Mr. John Davis, author of The 
Post-Captain, and Travels in America in 
i798-9, was appointed in his place; and 
her Majesty has in some measure com- 
pensated Mr. Jones’s honourable self- 
denial, by a grant of 60/. from the Royal 
bounty, to be paid him in annual instal- 
ments of 10/. His age is eighty-two. 





ANCIENT MUSIC. 

M. Fetis, the well-known musical 
historian and critic, has recently made 
some discoveries in the Royal Library 
at Brussels, which promise to furnish 
valuable contributions to the history of 
music. Among the books of plain chant 
in the library, he has found a volume of 
masses and motets by celebrated com- 
posers who lived about the end of the 
fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries. The most important pieces of 
this volume are three masses each for 
three voices by Guillaume Dufay; two 
masses for four voices by the same com- 
poser ; a mass for four voices by the same 
composer; a mass for three voices by 
Binchois ; the mass ‘‘ Omnipotens Pater ”’ 
for three voices, by a composer named 
Jean Plourmel; and the mass ‘‘ Deus 
creator omnium,’’ by an English com- 
poser named Rignardt (Richard) Cox. 
All these masters wrote during the in- 
terval between 1380 and 1420. These 
masses are followed by the motet ‘‘ Orbis 
terrarum ’’ for four voices, by Busnois ; 
a ‘* Magnificat’? for three voices; the 
famous Christmas chant for four ; another 
‘* Magnificat ’’ for four; the motets ‘‘ Ad 
coenam ogni providi ’’ for three ; ‘* Anim- 
mea liquefacta est ’’ for three; ‘* Victimee 
paschali laudes,” for four; ‘‘ Regina coeli 
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letare,” for four; another motet for four 
on the same text ; a mass for three voices, 
‘* Sine nomine.’’ All these compositions 
are by Busnois. The volume closes with 
a mass ‘‘ Ave Regina,’’ for three voices, 
by Le Roy, commonly known by the 
name of Regis. By these compositions a 
considerable chasm in the history of the 
musical art is filled up. In another 
volume, which has been mutilated by cut- 
ting out the miniatures and arabesques, 
M. Fetis found the following compositions 
uninjured: 1. An admirable mass, by 
Josquin de Prés, for six voices, ‘‘ad fugam 
in diatessaron super totam missam.” This 
composition differs from that published in 
the third book of the same author’s masses, 
by Petrucci di Fassombrone. The whole 
mass forms a triple canon in fourths, each 
part for two voices. 2. The mass ‘‘ De 
Assumptione beate Marie Virginis,’’ for 
six voices, composed by Henry Isaak, 
Chapel Master to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I. about the year 1450. Before 
the discovery made by M. Fetis, this com- 
position was known only by name. 3. 
The mass of ‘‘ Sancta Cruce,’’ for five 
voices, by Pierre de la Rue, Chapel Mas- 
ter at Antwerp, about the close of the 
fifteenth century. This last composition 
is also found in another manuscript in the 
Royal Library of Brussels. M. Fetis has 
already scored the masses of Josquin de 
Prés and Isaak; and he is now engaged 
in scoring the compositions contained in 
the other volume.—Foreign Quarterly 
Review. 





FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

The large work on the Etruscan Mu- 
seum Gregorianum, published at the ex- 
pense of the Pope, has at last appeared in 
two volumes folio, containing upwards of 
two hundred plates. 

An interesting work has lately appeared 
from the pen of the Count de St. Priest, 
upon ‘‘ Mexican and American Antiqui- 
ties.’’ It describes the wonderful monu- 
ments of architecture which nations, long 
since extinct, have left behind them in 
those regions—the remains of Xochialeo, 
Mitla, Palanca, &c. &c. ; and is enriched 
with an abundance of large and beauti- 
fully coloured plates. 

Father G. Morell has published an 
account of the library of the Convent of 
Eisidlen, which was founded in the 16th 
century. It contains several thousand 
volumes, among which are 1,300 works 
printed between the years 1460 and 1500. 
It also possesses 4,000 Roman medals and 
200 Greek, besides many modern ones. 
The archives of the Abbey are said to be 
in 4 good state of preservation, and pre- 
sent a favourable contrast to the general 
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state of the monastic establishments in 
Switzerland. 

The Minister of Public Instruction has 
succeeded, after considerable opposition, 
on the ground of the expense, in obtain- 
ing from the Chamber of Deputies a vote 
for the removal of the Biblioth?que de 
Sainte-Genevieve, at Paris, from the fine, 
but ruinous, gallery which it occupied over 
the College Henri IV., to a new building 
to be erected for its reception. The sum 
demanded was 1,820,000 francs. 

A letter from St. Petersburg states that 
M. Allier, professor of the university of 
that city, has just discovered in the impe- 
rial library 341 autograph letters of Henry 
IV. of France, hitherto unknown. He 
immediately imparted his discovery to a 
commission at Paris specially occupied in 
collecting the letters of that sovereign. 

A letter from Rome states that a curious 
autograph of Napoleon was discovered a 
few days ago at Perugia. It is an order 
for the army and a bill of exchange for 
2,000,000f., addressed to General Mas- 
sena. This autograph was detected ina 
five-franc piece, which had been given in 
payment to an individual, who thinking it 
a counterfeit piece, had it broken. 

M. Susan, of Deventer, has recently 
printed in Holland, what is a great novelty, 
an edition of Macbeth in English, with 
notes in Dutch, for the use of the students 
of Shakspere. It is, we believe, the first 
time any play of Shakspere has ap- 
peared in print from a Dutch press, whe- 
ther in the language of that country or in 
his own. 

A recent trial at Rome has convicted 
the Count Mariano Alberti of wholesale 
forgery of works which he had professed 
to discover and publish as Tasso’s. Some 
small portion of these works, which is 
considered to be genuine, he had inter- 
larded with the rest, to leaven the mass 
and give it the greater air of authenticity. 
In his lodgings were found an immense 
collection of writing-tools, inks of different 
kinds and tints, old copybooks, blank 
paper torn out of old books, and innume- 
rable exercises in imitation of the hand- 
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writing of more than fifty eminent indi- 
viduals of Tasso’s time. 

The results of the last journey made by 
the celebrated archeologist, Karl Ottfried 
Miiller, are in the course of publication at 
Frankfort-on-the Maine. The first Part, 
which is already published, contains ‘ The 
Antiquarian Collections of Athens ;’ the 
second will comprise in it the architecture 
and sculpture of that city; and the third 
will contain an account of the author’s 
travels in the Morea and Rumelia. 

Moritz Retzsch has just issued another 
series of illustrations, having for their sub- 
ject ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ They 
are, however, inferior to his former works. 
The Falstaff is a mistake from beginning 
to end, being rather the hopeless sot than 
the witty profligate. There are many 
graceful figures, especially in the scene 
with Herne the hunter, but we have seen 
them all before in Mr. Retzsch’s previous 
Outlines. 

A work is about to appear on the 
Egyptian Museum at Rome. The execu- 
tion of the plates has been intrusted to 
the architectural engraver Troiani, to 
whom a sum of 8,000 scudi has been 
allowed for the purpose. The letter- 
press will be from the pen of the Bar- 
nabite, P. Ungarelli. 

The Italian architect Canina has just 
published a work on the construction of 
the most ancient Christian churches, 
which is very highly spoken of. It 
contains 57 engravings on copper, and 
147 folio s of letter-press. 

Dr. Schreiber, Professor at Freiburg, 
in the grand duchy of Baden, an 
antiquary of high repute in Germany, has 
= a pamphlet on the well-known 

osaic discovered at Pompeii, which has 
hitherto passed for one of Alexander's 
battles with Darius. The author of this 
little treatise, after detailing the events 
connected with the discovery, canvasses 
and rejects the opinion that it representa 
one of the battles of Alexander, and at- 
tempts to prove it to be a representation 
of a victory won by Marcellus, at Clas- 
tidium, over the Gauls, 
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THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 

Although the School of Design has been 
in existence during the last six years, com- 
paratively few persons are aware of the 
locale, the arrangements, and the ad- 
vantages of that interesting national estab- 
lishment. 

The Schools of Design (for there are 
{| Gent. Maa. Vor. XXI, 


ARTS. 


two distinct schools, one for males and 
the other for females,) occupy several of 
the rooms formerly allotted to the Royal 
Academy exhibitions in Somerset House. 
The old Council Room is formed into a 
museum ; and among its objects of art are 
specimens of fresco painting, to which the 
attention of several of thé students is now 
L 
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being directed, and three exquisite pieces 
of encaustic work, brought by the director 
from Munich. Here also are copies of 
the fresco arabesques, from the Loggie di 
Raffaelo, in the Vatican. They are ex- 
ecuted in distemper on canvass screens, 
and, having each four sides, form an en- 
casement to each of the eight pillars by 
which the roof of this room is supported. 
They are of the size of the celebrated 
originals, in excellent preservation, and 
are said to be the best, if not the only, 
copies extant. The sum of 510/. was paid 
for them at one of Mr. Christie's sales. 
This room is about to be enriched with 
numerousspecimens of ornamental art from 
France and Germany, including the most 
beautiful examples that can be obtained of 
stained glass, carving, modelling, metal, 
silk, cotton, porcelain, and paper-hanging. 
The large room, a noble and spacious 
apartment, is appropriated to elementary 
drawing and modelling. The lower part 
is furnished with large tables and the 
various drawing and modelling apparatus 
of the students, while the walls are well 
covered with plaster casts from valuable 
originals of various ages. Here are some 
recently executed pieces of fresco, which, 
considering that they are not the work of 
professed artists, but of ornamentists, are 
highly creditable and promising. Surround- 
ing this room is a gallery, the front of 
which is furnished with copies of the 
celebrated Scriptural subjects, known as 
Raffaele’s Bible. The gallery itself is 
enriched with a valuable collection of casts, 
wus of 800 in number, exhibiting in 
chronological order the various styles of 
ornament used in the Greek, Roman, 
Byzantine, Gothic, and Renaissance ages 
of art. These valuable casts have been 
obtained chiefly from Paris. In this room 
is also a lending library of works on de- 
corative art and its history, from which 
the students obtain books for a trifling sum. 

The figure room is an apartment con- 
taining casts of Theseus, Ilyssus, a few of 
the Elgin marbles, the Apollo Belvidere, 
Venus of Milo, the Fighting Gladiator, 
Apollo of the Tribune, together with a 
fine collection of bas reliefs, of busts, 
hands, feet, &c. Two casts of knockers, 
lately brought from Venice, are exquisite, 
too beautiful, we fear, for imitation in a 
country where gentlemen do not think 
it beneath their dignity to wrench articles 
of that description from their neighbours’ 
doors. Among the contents of this room 
are several very beautiful Gothic statues, 
and some particularly interesting speci- 
mens of Italian-Gothic from Venice, 
together with a number of architectural 
casts, in which figures are combined with 
ornaments of various periods. There are 
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also casts of some magnificent fragments, 
as capitals of the columns of the temple 
of Mars, Ultor, and the Pantheon. A 
skeleton and a valuable coloured anatomical 
figure are inthis collection. The class for 
figures is superintended by J. Herbert, 
esq. A.R.A. 

The school is readily accessible on the 
payment of very small fees for admission. 
It is open both morning and evening every 
day, except Saturday, Sunday, and certain 
intervals of vacation. The numbers at 
present enjoying the advantage of the 
school are about 200 in the male, and 40 
in the female branch, which numbers have 
generally been in attendance since the 
school wasopenéd. The male department 
is under the direction of C. H. Wilson, 
esq. A.R. S.A. who exercises a general 
superintendence and control in every mat- 
ter relative to the duties of all who are 
engaged in giving instruction in the 
schools, and under whose able guidance 
the institution promises to secure all the 
ends for which it has been established. 
The female school is under the tuition of 
Mrs. M’Ian, the progress of whose pupils 
is most satisfactory. A class for wood- 
engraving has been lately established under 
Miss Waterhouse. 

A branch school of design has been 
opened in Spitalfields, for the advantage 
of the silk-weavers and carvers, who, as 
well as the weavers, are very numerous in 
that neighbourhood ; more than 200 attend 
this school, to which they are admitted on 
the payment of 6d. a week, and respecting 
whom the most satisfactory progress is 
reported. Branch schools are extending 
gradually over the country, and are now 
formed at York, Nottingham, Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham. In these 
towns the instructions are varied, so as 
to benefit the particular art for which the 
locality is distinguished. 





INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

A meeting was held at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, on the 3d of June, for the purpose 
of forming an association, calculated to 
facilitate a general intercourse of the pro- 
fessors and friends of art, in a house to 
be provided as soon as the funds will 
It is intended ‘‘ that the Institute 
shall be essentially an independent and 
deliberative body, and shall not originate 
or connect itself with any exhibition or 
school of instruction in art.’? The 


members are to pay an annual subscrip- 
tion of one guinea, the affairs to be di- 
rected by a committee of twelve, six general 
meetings to be held annually, and a 
journal of transactions published. 

The Society may now be considered as 
established, and it already numbers be- 
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tween 200 and 300 members. The first 
meeting for the season was held on the 
16th Dec. in the rooms of the Society of 
Arts. Letters were read from Lord 
Francis Egerton and Sir John C. Swin- 
burne, Bart., accepting the invitation of 
the Council to become Vice-Presidents. 
A paper was read by Mr. Park, sculptor, 
on the propriety of petitioning the legis- 
lature to establish a ‘* Hall of Sculpture,” 
to contain ‘‘ casts from all the great works 
of antiquity,’’ to be open during the day 
to the public, in the evening to artists 
only, properly lighted for study.— Another 
paper, on the subject of frames for move- 
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able frescoes, was read by Mr. Buss, 
showing, by means of diagrams, how to 
provide against the chances of the In- 
tonaco cracking, or chipping off, which, 
he said, was to feared from the size 
required by the Royal Commission in the 
next competition.— Resolutions were then 
passed, of thanks to the Royal Commission 
for its efforts to advance historic art, and 
expressive of the approbation of the meet- 
ing at the ‘‘ appointment of two artists of 
distinguished professional rank, to the 
offices of Keeper of the National Gallery, 
and Conservator of the Pictures in the 
Royal Palaces.”’ 





ARCHITECTURE. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Nov. 4. W. Tite, esq. F.R.S. V.P. 

The chairman opened the proceedings of 
the session by making some observations 
in explanation of what he had stated at 
the concluding meeting of the last session. 
He alluded to what he had said as to the 
effect of the growing tendency to introduce 
Gothic architecture. What he intended 
to affirm was, that it was not the duty of 
the architect to make a servile copy from 
the works of the ancients, but to avail 
himself of them only as exemplifications 
of the great principles which would re- 
quire adaptation for modern edifices. In 
allasion to this subject he pointed out 
the advantage of studying the remains of 
the domestic architecture of the time of 
Edward III. as useful studies in the 
present day. So far from disapproving 
of the legitimate study of Gothic archi- 
tecture, he congratulated the members 
on the numerous restorations of ancient 
monuments in that style which were daily 
assuming all their ancient beauty. All 
he had wished to do was to caution junior 
members against the exclusive study of 
that style, and the neglect of the classic 
monuments of Greece and Italy, which 
he considered to offer more suitable types 
for domestic edifices, and he reminded 
them of the excellent examples set them 
in this respect by Inigo Jones and Wren. 

He then proceeded to give some ac- 
count of his tour into Germany during 
the last summer, when he had an oppor- 
tunity of viewing the Walhalla in Ba- 
varia. He stated that the building was 
well studied, its situation admirable, and 
the blending of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting exquisite, while the colour- 
ing is not so elaborate or so glaring as to 
make the contrast too great. In passing 
through the town of Ulm in Wirtemburgh 
he visited the cathedral, which he de- 
scribed as a very fine building, and well 


deserving the inspection of architects 
who may be travelling inGermany. Al- 
though it is a Lutheran church, there are 
several objects well deserving of notice. 
It has four aisles, with arches supporting 
a clerestory. The wood carving in the 
choir is extremely good. There is also 
a fine specimen of architecture, the taber- 
nacle for the host, which is on the north 
side of the choir. In the new public 
edifices of Munich he considered colouring 
was carried too far, the effect of colouring 
in external decoration not being good. 

Professor Donaldson read a paper de- 
scribing thirteen models of churches kept 
in Henry V.’s Chantry at Westminster 
Abbey. They were designs submitted to 
the Commissioners appointed in the reign 
of Queen Anne for the building of forty 
churches in the metropolis; but only three 
out of the,thirteen models had been 
erected, viz. the New Church, Strand, 
Greenwich Church, and St. James's, 
Westminster; the others were designs of 
a high class, and he considered it a great 
loss to the architectural character of the 
metropolis that they were never carried 
into effect. The models are well executed 
and in good preservation, and it is to be 
regretted that they are not opened to 
public inspection. 

Professor Donaldson also made some 
observations on the application of fresco 
by the old Italian masters to the exterior 
of buildings for decoration, and exhibited 
an original drawing by Poltidori in illus- 
tration. He then read a letter from Mr. 
Crace, of Wigmore-street, giving some 
account of the frescoes which had fallen 
under his notice during a recent tour in 
Germany and the north of Italy. Mr. 
Crace observes, ‘‘ that in Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the south of Germany, the 
paintings in fresco are so general, that 
there is scarcely a town in which, both in 
the exterior and in the interior of the 
houses, some are not to be met with. In 
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Italy this kind of decoration is the most 
frequent; ¢here, in many cases, the ar- 
chitectural effects seem to have been 
arranged with the view of being afterwards 
aided by painting; the enrichments of 
the mouldings and the ornaments being 
given in chiaro oscuro. In other cases, 
again, the whole surface of the wall is 
covered with historical or allegorical and 
ornamental painting. My principal object 
in travelling was, firstly, to learn the pro- 
cesses employed in fresco and encaustic 
painting ; secondly, to form an opinion 
as to the effects produced ; and thirdly, 
to judge how far those effects would sur- 
pass painting in oil in appearance and 
durability. For the two first reasons it 
was, therefore, the modern specimens of 
the art to which my attention was princi- 
pally directed. At the Royal Palace at 
Venice I noticed decorations lately exe- 
cuted in fresco; but it was at Munich 
that I saw the art most extensively em- 
ployed. In this city it is to be met with 
m every modern public building. In the 
church of St. Louis is the grand picture 
of the Last Judgment by Cornelius, and 
other frescoes of considerable merit by his 
pupils. 
some beautiful paintings by Hess and his 
pupils, on a gold ground. At the basilica 
of St. Bunifacius, so splendidly decorated, 
Hess and others are employed at this time 
on a series of grand paintings; at the 
Glyptothek are the frescoes of Cornelius ; 
at the Pynacothek, those by Zimmerman 
and others ; and at the two royal palaces, 
each room is adorned by some artist of 
excellence, either in fresco or encaustic. 
In addition to these interiors, there are 
examples of exterior decorations at the 
Hof Garden, the facade of the Post Office, 
and the Theatre. The effects produced 
surpass painting in oil in solidity and 
clearness ; but, owing to the limitation of 
colours employed, there always appeared 
to me a certain yellow-brown dry effect, 
and a want of the richness of paintings 
in oil.’’ 

After the reading of Mr. Crace’s paper 
some observations were made by the Vice- 
President and other members on the effect 
of fresco. An anecdote was related re- 
specting Cornelius, that, when the King 
of Bavaria was viewing his famous fresco 
of the Last Judgment, he observed to 
Cornelius thatit appeared as if it were three 
centuries old ; Cornelius replied, ‘‘ That 
is just what I wanted.’’ It was also ob- 
served that it was surprising what a golden 
effect was produced by simple colours, 
although done in dry and unshining ma- 
terials. In Munich the bricks are well 
burnt notwithstanding they are absorbent ; 
the lime is very good, and alarge quantity 
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of it is used in proportion to sand. The 
bricks are laid with open joints ; the plas- 
tering is first laid on with a hand-float, 
afterwards the fine coat to take the fresco 
is laid on by the plasterer, who comes 
the first thing in the morning, and puts 
on just sufficient for the artist to work 
upon during the same day, and which this 
latter must finish before itis dry. The 
difficulty in England will be to get rid 
of the efflorescence of saltpetre, which 
can be removed by repeated washing. 
The frescoes by Aglio in Moorfields Chapel 
appear to have failed on this account. 

Mr. Arthur Johnson was presented 
with a prize consisting of the first volume 
of the Transactions of the Institute for 
the best sketches sent in by the pupils 
during the last session. 

Nov. 20. Mr. Tite in the Chair. 

A highly interesting and practical paper 
on Timber and Deals by George Bailey, 
esq. Hon. Sec. was read, and has since 
been published at length in ‘The Civil 
Engineer and Architect’s Journal.” 

Dec. 4. Mr. Tite in the chair. 

A paper was read ‘‘ On the Foundations 
of the late Church of St. Bartholomew, 
by the Exchange,’’ by C. R. Cockerell, 
esq. Showing the rude but efficient mode 
of construction adopted by our forefathers, 
and the masterly judgment and skill with 
which Sir C. Wren availed himself of the 
existing ancient foundations in his new 
structure after the fire. The piers in the 
east wali, as well as those under the 
pillars of the nave, were raised upon a 
mass of well made concrete, formed of 
chalk, broken tiles, and stone, pebbles, 
and lime, cast about a foot deep into the 
stratum of sound gravel. Where arches 
were required, as in the east and north 
wall, the natural soil was left undisturbed, 
and formed into a rude centering from 
pier to pier on which the voussoirs of the 
arches in chalk were at once placed. 
From the springing of the piers, the 
masonry was of a superior kind, the centre, 
however, being filled in with concrete— 
the side walls of the church were of a 
better masonry with upright faces. The 
tower was built of flint and chalk, with 
walls of the thickness necessary to resist 
the action of the bells. 

Mr. T. W. Papworth exhibited a volume 
containing a collection of decorations for 
a chapel in the cathedral at Lisbon, made 
at Rome in 1755. It appears from these 
drawings that the architect sent his 
general designs to Rome, and that the 
details were there filled up by the most 
eminent decorative artists. The name of 


Pompeio Battoni, who was to supply some 
painting of the higher class, occurs among 
the number. There are designs for the 
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pavements, railings, hangings, and every 
description of decoration and furniture to 
make the work complete. The artistical 
knowledge displayed in these drawings 
throughout the variety of operations 
necessary to carry out a work of this kind, 
and the unity of purpose with which it is 
brought together and applied, is the 
principal deficiency in our modern system 
of architecture. 





PRIVATE CHAPEL AT WINDSOR. 

Dec. 19. The ceremony of conse- 
crating the Queen’s new Private Chapel, 
at Windsor Castle, was performed by the 
Bishop of Oxford, in the presence of her 
Majesty, his Royal Highness Prince Al- 
bert, the Duchess of Kent, and many 
members of the royal household. The 
apartment which has been appropriated 
for the purpose adjoins St. George’s Hall, 
and was used occasionally for a chapel in 
the reigns of George IV. and William IV. 
The ceiling, which is flat, is filled in with 
Gothic moulded ribs and points, and re- 
mains in the state in which it was left by Sir 
Jeffry Wyatville. The extent of the chapel 
is about 40 feet from north to south, and 
30 feet from east towest. Her Majesty’s 
closet is at the south-west angle, and op- 
posite to the pulpit; it is approached 
from the corridor and private apartments 
through the vestibule at the top of the 
visitors’ stair-case, and is placed at an 
elevation of ten feet from the floor. At 
the back of this apartment is a large 
stained-glass Gothic window, which re- 
ceives light from an outer window, and 
has a pleasing and subdued effect. In 
the upper centre compartment are the 
red and white roses, with the shamrock 
and thistle. On either side are the arms 
of her Majesty and Prince Albert. The 
lower portion of the window is divided 
into eight compartments, with the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle, in lozenge divisions 
of each, of orange and straw-coloured 
glass. On this window is also emblazoned 
the garter and the motto of the order, 
The roof is beautifully grained to cor- 
respond with the ceiling over the entrance 
to the chapel. The royal closet is about 
18 feet long and 13 feet in width, is fur- 
nished with three elbow chairs, and six 
or eight smaller chairs. In the centre of 
the chapel, suspended from the ceiling, 
is a massive Gothic gilt chandelier for 
eight lights, of exquisite workmanship. 
The pulpit is of wainscot oak, richly 
carved in Gothic, with an octagonal base 
and top. The lower portion consists of 
flying buttresses and carved pinnacles ; 
the upper part, springing from the pe- 
destal, contains fan tracery, divided into 
eight equal compartments. At the base 
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and upper portion of the pulpit is a carved 
cornice, and at each angle of the lower 
cornice are figures of saints, &c. The 
reading-deek is of similar workmanship 
and design, and the communion-table is 
of carved wainscot. The windows at the 
back of the communion-table, and also 
on either side, are of stained glass of a 
dark orange colour. There are seven 
pews on the floor of the chapel, around 
the south, east, and west sides; three of 
which are for the members of the royal 
household, in attendance upon the Queen 
and Prince Albert, and the remaining four 
are for the royal domestics. These seven 
pews, the fronts of which are of Gothic 
carved wainscot, will afford sitting ac- 
commodation for between 50 and 60 per- 
sons. For the use of the domestics in 
livery, six wainscot seats are placed on 
the floor of the chapel, facing the com- 
munion-table, affording room for upwards 
of 40 of the servants. The chapel is 
warmed by means of hot air, conveyed 
from the basement of the castle. The 
organ, which has been erected in a recess 
behind the screen on the north side of 
the chapel, was the favourite instrument 
of his Majesty George III. and was for- 
merly in the private chapel at Bucking- 
ham House. It was built by Samuel 
Green, the celebrated organ-builder, about 
1770, when it consisted of one row of 
keys, and but six stops. It has recently 
undergone considerable alterations and 
repairs, and it now contains 10 stops. 





CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 5. At avery full meeting, at which 
the President was in the chair, after re- 
ceiving the usual report of the Committee, 
some beautiful Church plate was exhibit- 
ed, executed from the designs of W. But- 
terfield, esq. from ancient models. These 
specimens of the revival of ancient art 
were much admired. 

The Rev. Professor Willis explained 
the use and construction of the Cymo- 
graph, designed by him for more accu- 
rately obtaining the contours of mould- 
ings, and also his plan for taking the 
groining of vaults and drawing them on 
paper. 

The Rev. T. Myers, of Trinity college, 
detailed the efforts of the Yorkshire Ar- 
chitectural Society, in the restoration of 
the ancient stained glass in the churches 
of York, particularly in that of All Saints, 
and stated the cases in which success had 
attended the exertions of the Society to 
restore a better taste in Church architec- 
ture in that city. 

The Rev. H. Goodwin, M.A. Fellow of 
Caius college, then read a paper on the 
Orientation of Churches, and explained 
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the method he had adopted for marking 
the orientation accurately. He pointed 
out some remarkable instances in which 
the churches of Cambridge confirmed the 
suggestion thrown out ;by the Society, of 
the chancel of most churches pointing to 
that part of the east where the sun rises 
upon the day of the saint in whose ho- 
nour the church is dedicated. 

The Rev. P. Freeman, M.A. of St. 
Peter’s college, read an account of the 
gradual progress of the restoration of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre in Cam- 
bridge, from the time of its being first 
placed in the hands of the Society. 

Adjourned to February 13. 





OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 29. Dr. Richards, the rector of 
Exeter college, read a paper on the 
history and origin of rural deaneries in 
England, and on some of the duties of 
the office of rural dean, with especial 
reference to the deanery of Woodstock, 
of which an account is about to be pub- 
lished by the society in their ‘‘ Guide to 
the Architectural Antiquities in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxford.’? He shewed that 
the office of rural dean was in use in Eng- 
land in the eleventh century, and in the 
Christian Church as early as the sixth 
century ; that the probable origin of the 


name was, that this officer originally pre-: 


sided over ten parishes, although in the 
subsequent increase of parishes, and the 
union of two or three deancries into one, 
this origin has been almost forgotten. 
One great use of the office at the present 
day, is, to prevent further mischief being 
done to our churches ; and, as no altera- 
tion can be made without the consent of 
the ordinary, the rural dean may, by an 
appeal to him, prevent the introduc- 
tion of galleries, the conversion of open 
benches in close pews, the removal of 
screens, &c.; but that for the restoration 
of our churches tv a decent state where 
the mischief has been already perpetrated, 
he must rely rather on persuasion, re- 
peated admonitions, and appeals to the 
better feelings of the parties interested, 
than on the expensive processes of eccle- 
siastical law. In his own deanery, great 
credit is due to the incumbent and pa- 
rishioners of Steeple Aston for the very 
beautiful restoration of their church ; 
which he referred to also as a successful in- 
stance of the introduction of open benches 
throughout the church. The manner in 
which it has been effected was also very 
creditable to Mr. Plowman, the architect. 
Much credit is also due to the incumbent 
of Cassington, for his zealous efforts to 
effect the same object, though he had 
been but ill seconded in general by the 
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parishioners. The churchesin this dean- 
ery are not generally what would be called 
fine churches, although perhaps Kidling- 
ton, Handborough, and Stanton Harcourt, 
might deserve that distinction ; but al- 
most all of them are ancient, and possess 
features of interest, and are worthy the 
attention of the architectural student. 

The secretary then read a description 
of the supposed Anglo-Saxon church of 
Corhampton, Hants, communicated by 
the Rev. C. Walters, M.A. ; and illus- 
trated by plans, details, and elevations, 
drawn by Mr. Alfred Vaughan Walters ; 
with an introductory essay on the sup- 
posed Saxon style, which he supported 
with the usual arguments and extracts 
from Bentham. Corhampton church is 
a very good specimen of this class of 
buildings, having the long-and-short work 
very clearly developed ; the pilaster-strips 
of stone projecting from the surface, as if 
in imitation of timber-work ; singular 
rude imposts; bases of universal form, 
unlike Norman; and a curious consecra- 
tion cross, similar to that at Warnford, 
which appears there to have been pre- 
served from the original church built by 
Wilfred. 

Mr. Freeman, of Trinity College, read 
some extracts from Godwin’s Lives of the 
Bishops, mentioning churches in the 
Saxon times in such a manner as to shew 
they were of wood. He thought, how- 
ever, that in Northamptonshire, from the 
abundance of stone, they used that mate- 
rial in preference, and inquired whether 
Brixworth was not acknowledged to be 
prior to the Conquest. 

The principal of Brasenose observed, 
that the churches of Northamptonshire 
are not generally built of the stone of the 
country, but of stone brought from some 
distance, such as Ketton. He had been 
one of a party who had carefully ex- 
amined Brixworth church, and, although 
they found some Roman materials, the 
church had evidently been reconstructed, 
and there did not appear any decided 
character in the building itself to shew 
that this reconstruction had been made 
prior to the Norman times; he did not 
give this as his own opinion so much as 
that of others, much better able to judge 
from their greater experience and oppor- 
tunities of observation. 

The secretary read some extracts, to 
shew that the Saxon buildings were of 
wood, even in cases where we should have 
naturally expected them to use stone, if 
any where ; as at Shrewsbury, the church 
built by Siward, the cousin of Edward the 
Confessor, which is expressly mentioned 
by Orderic Vital, whose father commenced 
a stone church on the site in 1082, He 
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also mentioned instances to shew that 
nearly all the features usually said to be 
characteristic of the Saxon style, are to 
be found in Norman work, and often 
much later; long and short work is used 
in the jambs of windows, &c. occasionally 
at all periods, from Norman, as at Syston, 
Lincolnshire, to late Perpendicular, as at 
Copstock, Suffolk, and Eyzey, near Crick- 
lade, Wilts ; and even in modern build- 
ings the same mode of construction is 
sometimes used. The triangular-headed 
openings are found in Norman work, at 
Norwich, Hadiscoe, Norfolk, and Her- 
ringfleet, Suffolk ; in early English work, 
at Blackland, Wilts, and Hereford Cathe- 
dral ; in Perpendicular work, at Goodnes- 
tone, near Wingham, Kent. The ab- 
sence of buttresses is no pecular feature ; 
many churches of all the styles are with- 
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out buttresses. The peculiarity of the 
balustre in windows is overturned by 
Tewkesbury and St. Alban’s. Mr. Syd- 
ney Smirke, after a very careful examina- 
tion of the masonry of Westminster Hall, 
the work of William Rufus, observes that, 
if we find masonry of so rude a character 
in the principal hall of the royal palace, 
we may safely assume that at this period 
good and experienced masons were want- 
ing. He did not mean to assert that there 
are no Saxon remains, but that the fea- 
tures said to be characteristic of a Saxon 
style are not to be relied on. 

Mr. James Park Harrison, of Christ- 
church, made some observations in sup- 
port of the Saxon theory, and relied much 
on the construction, which in the best 
specimens of that style is rather that of 
carpenters than of masons. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Dec. 7. Lord Viscount Mahon, V.P. 

J. Y. Akerman, esq. communicated an 
account of various relics discovered at 
Roundway Down, near Devizes, on the 
estates of E. F. Colston, esq. At the 
depth of seven feet a skeleton was found 
in the remains of a wooden cist, which 
had been bound with iron. Various curious 
articles of jewellery were disinterred. 

Samuel Birch, esq. communicated some 
observations on an Etruscan vase in the 
British Museum, representing a myth of 
Hercules and Juno. 

Sir Henry Ellis, Sec. read some in- 
structions of the Privy Council, dated June 
26, 1600, addressed to the Lord Treasurer 
and the Lord Admiral as Lieutenants of 
the county of Sussex, for the levy of fifty 
men for service in Ireland, of whom 12 
were to be armed with pikes, 6 with bills, 
6 with muskets, 6 with bastard muskets, 
and 20 with calivers, and ali provided with 
swords and daggers. Earnest udmonition 
was given both for the provision of better 
men and better arms and clothing than 
had been customary ; and, because many 
men had been known previously to run 
away, or be exchanged, on the march, they 
were to be conducted by men charged by 
thecounty as far as Chester, where captains 
were appointed to receive them. 

Dec. 14. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

William Dixon, esq. of Alnwick, Clerk 
of the Peace for Northumberland, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Jabez Allies, esq. made a communi- 
cation respecting various antiquities dis- 
covered in Worcestershire. 


Philip Howard, esq. of Corby, com- 
municated some account of the recent 
opening of the monuments of the Howards 
in the church of Framlingham, Suffolk : 
ascertaining that the bodies interred were 
removed, together with the tombs, from 
the priory of Thetford after the disso- 
lution. The remains found are supposed 
to be those of the third Duke of Norfolk 
and his wife, of the poet Earl of Surrey, of 
his brother-in-law the Duke of Richmond 
(natural son of Henry VIII.) and his 
Countess, and some others. 

Studley Martin, esq. communicated an 
account of the discovery of a sepulchral 
urn in Lancashire. 

George Stevens, esy. presented a versi- 
fied and alliterative translation of ‘‘ The 
Phoenix, the king of birds,’’ one of the 
Anglo-Saxon poems contained in the 
Exeter Book. 

Dec. 21. Mr. Hamiiton in the chair. 

Mr. C. R. Smith communicated a no- 
tice of some Romen remains.recently found 
near Boulogne, in a locality identified as 
the site of a cemetery appertaining to the 
ancient town Gessoriacum. Mr. Smith 
exhibited several urns, bracelets, fibule, a 
glass vessel, lamps, and coins of Claudius, 
Vespasian, Gordian, Postumus, and Te- 
tricus. On one of the small vases in red 
earth was scratched the word casta. It 
appears that this ancient burial place has 
furnished an immense quantity of anti- 
quities, among which glass vases of a 
variety of elegant patterns hold a con- 
spicuous place. There were also found 
some coffins in lead, examples of which, 
Mr. Smith stated, had also been found at 
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Coutances, and in London ; that from the 
former place contained a glass bottle and 
a coin of Postumus. 

A mazar-cap, engraved with various 
devices in outline, was exhibited, and ac- 
companied by some illustrative remarks 
from Albert Way, esq. Director. This 
was the favourite kind of drinking-vessel 
with every class of society in ancient 
times ; was usually made of maple, or 
other light wood, occasionally mounted by 
rings or bands of the precious metals, and 
called murrus in Latin ‘from a supposed 
resemblance to the famed Myrrhene vases 
of antiquity. 





THE CHINA WALL. 

Father Hyacinth Butshurin, who was 
many years a member of the Russian 
establishment at Pekin, has, in a late 
number of ‘The National Memoirs,’ 
produced much novel information on the 
subject of the construction of the cele- 
brated ‘‘ wall.” He controverts the 
Opinion, prevalent among Europeans, 
that this extensive work, which stretches 
from the Gulf of Corea westward to the 
fortress of Zyayui-quin, is wholly built 
of stone, and has existed, without any 
essential decay or injury, for thirty 
centuries; and he shows that there are 
no grounds whatever for the assertion. 
The design of protecting the frontiers of 
the empire with walls was conceived in 
the fourth century before the birth of 
Christ, at a time when the territory with- 
in the wall, or what now constitutes China 
Proper, was parcelled out into seven 
distinct sovereignties, many of their 
princes adopting the system of defending 
themselves against the inroads of their 
rivals by erecting walls along their frontiers. 
Father Hyacinth quotes many instances 
in point from the records of that age, 
and observes, that remains of these de- 
fences are still found in the interior of 
China. The system was afterwards 
adhered to and extended, but the material 
used was usually what the Chinese call 
‘¢ beaten earth,” not stone. Inthe course 
of time, however, the walls so constructed 
have almost crumbled away ; nor does it 
appear probable that war has had much 
to do with their decay ; they seem to have 
been levelled, if not by the effects of rain 
and storms, by the appliance of the plough- 
share. 

When the Mongolians of Tshachar and 
Odos infested the northern borders of 
China in the middle of the fifteenth 


century, the ruling powers set about the 
restoration of the wall in that direction, 
rebuilt that portion of it which extends 
from Da-tchan-jie westwards to Byan- 
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tsheu-guan, a distance of 600 li, (about 
214 miles), and in the year 1546 reno- 
vated a further portion of 300 li, though 
in what precise quarter is not specified. 
In the following year the great wall in the 
province of Datchanfu was erected. Al- 
though Chinese history gives no informa- 
tion respecting the further extension of 
the wall to the Gulf of Corea, no doubt 
can exist that the great wall now existing 
between Shanehaiquau Shopchinfu in 
Tshi-li, which is faced with stone and 
bricks, was constructed anew under the 
Ming dynasty; for it is not possible that 
the barrier of earth thrown up in the sixth 
century should have remained entire until 
the fifteenth. The great wall stretching 
from Shopchinfu in a westerly direction, 
is 3950 li (1410 miles) in length, and was 
built in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Part of this chain, which ex- 
tends from Shopchinfu southwards, and 
thence to the north-east, as far as Lake 
Chuamatshi, was constructed in the year 
1472; but the majority of the military 
colonists, who are appointed to guard 
the Chinese border, having fixed upon 
the northern side of the wall for their 
agricultural settlements, the foundation 
of the existing wall was laid in 1504, and 
the earlier line of defence was thenceforth 
designated ‘‘ the second wall;’’ similar 
duplications of walls are to be met with 
in other provinces, for instance, in Lyant- 
shenfu. The facing of the ancient walls 
of earth with bricks and granite was be- 
gun in the fifteenth century ; this, there- 
fore, is the true date of all the lines so 
faced. 

From the western borders of the province 
of Tshili the wall thence takes a westerly 
direction through the province of Sun- 
si, is built of beaten loam, without any 
facing, of inconsiderable width, and not 
more than five feet in height; further 
onwards, namely, from Sun-si to Shan-si, 
the Hoang-ho or Yellow River forms the 
frontier defence instead of the great wall, 
and is protected by isolated posts: beyond 
this, still in a westerly direction, the wall 
is low and narrow, buried in sand where 
sandy plains occur, and in other places 
completely levelled ; the only exception 
being in Sutshen, near the fortress of 
Zyayui-quin, where it is in a good state 
of preservation. It may be remarked, 
that the walls of this fortress itself are not 
built even of bricks, but of compressed 
earth. Lower down towards the south, 
no defence fit to be termed a wall exists ; 
the only approximation to it is a ditch, 
provided at certain points with a better 
kind of wall. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The affairs of Spain give great uneasi- 


ness to the French Government. . 
Bresson, the new Ambassador, who had 
got as far as Bayonne on his way to Ma- 
drid, has been stopped, until more is 
known as to the turn affairs are likely to 
take. The increased zeal of the French 
Legitimists in London, in apparently re- 
cognizing the Duke of Bordeaux as King 
of France, has also created uneasiness, 
The application of the Duke d’ Aumale 
for the hand of the Princess Marie 
Terese, sister of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, has been accepted. The French 
Mint has struck a very fine medal in 
commemoration of the visit of Queen 
Victoria to France. The foreign trade 
of France has diminished considerably. 
The subscriptions for the sufferers by the 
late earthquake at Guadaloupe amount 
to about 1,200,000/. 
SPAIN, 
Olozaga has been dismissed from the 


‘ Premiership, which has been followed by 


the breaking up of the whole of the 
Cabinet. A very serious offence is al- 
leged against the late Premier—no less 
than his having, on the 28th of November, 
rudely and forcibly compelled the young 
Queen to sign a decree for the dissolution 
of the Cortes. Her Majesty's statement, 
delivered in the presence of the National 
Notary, was laid before the house on the 
30th. Olozaga indignantly denies the 
truth of the allegation, and says that the 
story is trumped up by a cabal which 
existed in the palace, at the head of which 
are certain notables backed by General 
Narvaez, whose object, Clozaga says, is 
to render themselves masters of Spain, 
and to marry the Queen to the eldest son 
of Don Carlos. The conduct of the ex- 
Premier has the appearance of openness 
and candour, and his demand to be put 
upon his trial speaks much in his favour, 
Gonzales Bravo, who has been selected to 
form a Moderado ministry, has succeded 
in his object. An affray has taken place in 
Madrid in consequence of some indi- 
viduals shouting ‘‘ Espartero for ever ! ”’ 
The troops were called out, and some few 
persons were killed and wounded before 
order was restored. 
GREECE, 

At Athens, a draft of the new consti- 
tution has been submitted to the King. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXI. 


There are to be two Chambers,—namely, 
a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies ; and 
the country is to be divided into ten pro- 
vinces. The King is to choose the Sena- 
tors from a triple list of deputies. The 
King has opened the General Assembly, 
and enjoined on all parties mutual con- 
cessions in forming the definitive Con- 
stitution of the country. 


SICILY. 
An eruption of Mount Etna has lately 
taken place. The mountain had been for 


some days heavily capped with dense 
clouds; some rumblings were heard at 
times resembling distant thunder; and 
many persons, especially on the west side, 
near Bronte, imagined they felt at inter- 
vals slight shocks of earthquakes. About 
midnight, on Saturday the 19th Nov. 
several violent explosions were heard, 
and fire was soon seen to ascend from 
near the mouth of the old crater. The 
stream of lava gradually increased in ex- 
tent, and took a course towards the town 
of Bronte; luckily a few hillocks to its 
left served to turn the direction, which 
then flowed on towards the post-road to 
Palermo, having attained the destructive 
breadth of upwards of two miles; the 
sight is awfully grand and beautiful, yet 
terrific beyond description. It bids fair to 
be the most magnificent eruption of the 
last century. As yet its damages have 
been confined to a few houses and vine- 
yards, and a large paper manufactory. 


INDIA. 

The Punjaub remains in a state of 
anarchy. Dhuleep Singh, described as a 
son of one of Runjeet’s wives, re | seven 
years of age, is still the nominal Raja, 
and Heera Singh acts as Prime Minister; 
but the uncles of the latter are dissatisfied 
with the new arrangement, and Ghoola 
Singh, with an army of 25,000 men, was 
marching upon Lahore, where a_ serious 
contest was anticipated. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough has ordered an army of 36,000 men 
to assemble on the Sikh frontier, to 
prevent any aggression on British terri- 
tory, and to watch forthcoming events. 

Dost Mahomed, though not very popu- 
lar at Cabul, is making preparations, it is 
said, for a movement upon Peshawur ; 
and, unless the English government inter- 
fere, would in a short time recover pos- 
session of that territory, which had been 
conquered by Runjeet Singh. 
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Dewan Sawun Mull, the chief of 
Moultan, was murdered about the time 
the horrible assassinations took place at 
Lahore. 

The utmost tranquillity prevails in 
Sinde, a good proof that the people are 
content with the new government; Sir 
Charles Napier remaining at Kurrachee. 
The treasure taken at Hyderabad has 
been brought to Bombay ; it amounts to 
about 700,0007. 

CHINA. 


The Chinese Government continue to 
respect the treaty, and affairs go on 
peaceably. ‘The state of trade at Hong 
Kong does not appear to be satisfactory 
ut present, and sickness still prevails 
there. The smuggling of opium still 
continues, though not sanctioned by the 
British. The Bogue forts are rebuilt in 
nearly the same state as before. The 
Chinese Government has claimed four 
millions of dollars from the Hong mer- 
chants as a contribution on account of the 
Canton ransom. The Emperor has is- 
sued several proclamations, exhibiting 
a wish to protect “ the foreign barbari- 
ans,’’ and to punish those who maltreated 
the sailors shipwrecked in the Nerbudda 
and Anne in the beginning of 1842, 


CIRCASSIA, 


A battle has been lately fought between 
the Russians and the Circassians. The 
latter, with about 1,200 men, attacked 
with great resolution two Russian bat- 
talions, when marching to relieve other 
troops. The Russians fought bravely, 
but were obliged to retire before the great 
numbers of the enemy. Six Russian 
Officers were killed, and the loss on that 
side was in general great. A regiment of 
chasseurs came to the aid of the Rus- 
sians, and forced the Circassians to give 
way. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Seven thousand Christian slaves have 

been liberated from galling bondage at 
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the intercession of Captain Harris, late 
Ambassador to Abyssinia, whilst hun- 
dreds of doomed Pagan prisoners, taken 
in the bloody forays witnessed by the 
British Embassy, were set at large through 
the same mediation. Several members 
of the Royal house of Shoa, and Princes 
of the blood, whom a barbarous policy 
has, since the days of Solomon, doomed 
to chains and a living grave, have been 
liberated. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Anglo-Dutch farmers at Natal 
have submitted to the British Govern. 
ment. Major Smith has taken possession 
of Pietermauritzberg, and begun to erect 
a fortification there. ‘Trade has been 
opened between Natal and the Cape Co- 
lony. The discretion and zeal of Com- 
missioner Cloete, in bringing about this 
satisfactory conclusion of troublesome 
hostilities, are highly commended. 

SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Adtiral Thomas has formally restored 
to King Kamehamea III. the Sandwich 
Islands, with the sovereignty of them, 
which that Prince had given over to the 
Queen of England by the hands of Lord 
George Paulet. 

ALGERIA. 

General Tempoure attacked the camp 
of the Caliph Sidi Embarack-ben- Allah, 
on the 11th Novy. at Mallah, a place forty 
leagues to the west of Mascarah. This 
chief, who was on his way to join Abd- 
el-Kader, is described as only second to 
the latter in importance. His army, 
which consisted of several battalions of 
infantry and a regiment of cavalry, was 
entirely destroyed. Sidi Embarack him- 
self was killed, with 400 of his men; 
300 prisoners, and three standards were 
taken. It is said that the pretext for in- 
vading ‘Tunis and Morocco has at length 
been afforded in the shelter offered in 
those States to Abd-el-Kader and his 
followers. 
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Nov. 23. The manor and township of 
Aston Grange, in the county of Chester, 
was this day sold by auction to Sir Ar- 
thur Aston, G.C.B. of Aston, late Am- 
bassador to Spain, for 22,100/. indepen- 
dent of the timber. It was the property 
of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. and was 
sold by him in consequence of a recent 
purchase of the manor of Kekewich in 
the same county, for which he has given 
35,000/. 

Noy. 28, The Queen and Prince Al- 





bert left Windsor Castle on a visit to Sir 
Robert Peel at Drayton Manor. They 
joined the Birmingham Railway at the 
Watford station, and were received at the 
Tamworth station by Sir Robert Peel. 
Lady Peel received her Majesty at the 
entrance of Drayton Manor: where the 
dinner party consisted of twenty-one per- 
sons, including the Duke of Rutland, the 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, the 
Earl of Jersey, Lady Portman, &e. On 
the following day the Queen Dowager 
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joined the party. Prince Albert visited 
Birmingham. On Thursday Nov. 30, her 
Majesty, attended by Prince Albert and 
several of the most distinguished guests, 
visited Lichfield. On Friday Dec. 1, the 
Queen and Prince removed from Tam- 
worth to Chatsworth, (still accompanied 
by the Dukes of Wellington and Buc- 
cleuch,) and were received by the Duke 
of Devonshire and Lady Louisa Caven- 
dish. On the west terrace her Majesty 
visited an oak tree planted by herself 
eleven years ago, and Prince Albert 
planted another by its side. A ball took 
place in the evening. The next day the 
grand conservatory was illuminated before 
dinner. On Sunday divine service was 
performed before the Queen in the pri- 
vate chapel, and her Majesty afterwards 
rode to the gardens, where Mr. Paxton, 
the gardener, presented her with his 
‘* Magazine of Botany,’”’ in 8 vols. A 
selection of sacred music was performed 
bythe Duke’schamberbandin the evening. 
On the morning of Monday, Dec. 3, 
her Majesty left Chatsworth for Belvoir 
Castle, attended by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, as far as Derby, where he presented 
a county address as Lord Lieutenant, at 
the. railroad station. At Nottingham 
several triumphal arches were erected, 
and other demonstrations of respect paid. 
The Duke of Rutland received her 
Majesty at Belvoir Castle, and the key of 
the Staunton tower was presented to her 
by the Rey. Dr. Staunton. The next 
morning there was a magnificent display 
of the Melton hounds, about 500 scarlet 
coats being in the field. The Duke of 
Wellington joined the sport. In the 
evening, before dinner, the Mayors of 
Grantham and Leicester presented ad- 
dresses from the corporations of their 
towns. On Thursday the 6th her Majesty 
returned from Belvoir Castle to Windsor. 

The Angell Estates.—The celebrated 
claim to these immense estates, which has 
occupied the attention of the legal pro- 
fession and the public for many years past 
in various parts of the kingdom, was de- 
cided in an ejectment case before Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal and a special jury, 
at Croydon assizes, on the 26th Oct. after 
a trial of two days’ continuance, by a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, William Angell ; 
thus establishing the heirship and claim 
of this once poor man (late an agricultural 
labourer) to the property in Sussex, Surrey, 
and Kent, formerly of William Angell, 
the first purchaser of Crowhurst, in Sur- 
rey, of the value of upwards of a million 
of money. Some lighthouses, part of the 
property, were lately sold to the Trinity 
House for about 230,0007.—On the 2d of 
November, however, Mr, Thesiger ap- 
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plied in the Court of Queen’s Bench for 
a rule nisi for a new trial, on various 
grounds; among others, on the ground 
that the parish registers produced in court 
to prove the descent of the plaintiff had 
evidently been tampered with, as was 
proved by comparing them with the tran- 
scripts in the Bishop’s Court. Among 
other instances was a register said to con- 
tain an entry of the death of Marriott 
Angell in the year 1728, which name 
occurred in the will of the testator, in 
virtue of which this property is claimed. 
On comparing the register with the tran- 
script, it appeared that the real name had 
been Margaret Ange, which had been 
altered in the register to Marriott Angell. 
The learned Counsel, however, com- 
pletely exonerated the lessor of the plain- 
tiff and his advisers from the charge of 
tampering with the registers, inasmuch as 
for the last thirty years the registers had 
been in the possession of the vicar of 
the parish. For many years before that 

eriod, however, different persons had 
Got making claims to this property, and 
to some one of the former claimants 
these tamperings with the register were 
attributed. The Court granted a rule nisi 
on all the grounds. 

Wreck of the Royal George.—The 
operations which have been for some 
years in progress for clearing away the 
wreck of the Royal George at Spit- 
head are at length completed. When the 
Royal George went down, in 1782, there 
were 100 guns on board, viz. 28 iron 32- 
pounders, 16 iron 12-pounders, 28 brass 
24-pounders, and 28 brass 12-pounders. 
Of these, six iron 12-pounders and nine 
brass 12-pounders were removed in the 
course of the same fe by means of the 
diving-bell ; after which nothing was done 
till the year 1834, when Mr. Charles An- 
thony Deane first brought his diving hel. 
met and dress, which was a very old idea, 
suggested in various books for nearly 
three centuries back, to such a state of 
perfection as to render it available for 
practical purposes. In the years 1834, 
1835, and 1836, Mr. Deane recovered 
seven iron 32-pounders, 18 brass 24. 
pounders, and three brass 12-pounders, 
28 in all; for which he received salvage 
from the Board of Ordnance ; after which 
the remaining guns being buried in mud, 
or under the timbers of the upper parts of 
the wreck, eluded his efforts, as nothing 
but gunpowder could render them acces- 
sible. In 1839, when Major-general 
Pasley, then Colonel of the Royal Engi- 
neers, commenced his operations, in which 
he has never spared that most essential 
article, without which nothing could have 
been done, he recovered 12 guns, 11 more 
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in 1840, and six in 1841; but in 1842 he 
only recovered one iron 12-pounder, be- 
cause he then directed that the divers, 
who had got down to the floor-timbers 
and keel, should confine their efforts to 
the removal of the woodwork of the hull; 
and he pursued the same system in the 
summer of 1843, until the whole of the 
keel and bottom planking were got up, 
after which the half-anchor creeper drawn 
transversely, and a frigate’s anchor longi- 
tudinally across the original position of 
the hull, proved that no more woodwork 
remained, when he directed that guns 
only should be sought for, in consequence 
of which no less than 13 have been reco- 
vered this season. Hence 42 guns in all 
have been recovered by the divers em- 
ploy edunder Major-General Pasley, which, 
with 15 recovered in 1782, and 29 reco- 
vered by Mr. Deane, as before mentioned, 
amount to a total of 86, leaving 14 guns 
still at the bottom, of which number six 
are iron 12-pounders, one is a brass 24- 

under, and six are brass 12-pounders, 

he quantity of iron ballast in the hold 
of the Royal George when she sank was 
126 tons 12 cwt., generally in pigs of 
seven to the ton, of which more than 119 
tons have been sent up by the militar 
divers and delivered into Portsmout 
dockyard, so that the quantity now re- 
maining at the bottom is less than seven 
tons, being only 47 pigs, which, having 
been scattered about by the constant 
creeping, and by the numerous explosions, 
cannot ‘obstruct the anchorage. In re- 
spect to the 14 guns still remaining, all 
buried about four feet under the mud, and 
of which one only is a heavy gun, should 
a ship’s anchor hereafter get hold of one 
of them, which is possible, though very 
unlikely, it will, on being weighed, raise 
the gun up to the surface of the mud, or 
a little above it, after which it will release 
it, and it may then be slung with ease. 
The quantity of gunpowder fired this sea- 
son amounted to 19,193lbs. that is, to 
nearly 214 barrels. 

Mr. Purdo, the principal master- 
attendant of Portsmouth dockyard, hay- 
ing examined the spot, by dragging a fri- 
gate’s anchor repeatedly over it, and 
meeting no obstruction, has reported to 
Rear- Adm. Hyde Parker, that the ground 
where the wreck of the Royal George 
formerly lay is now clear and quite as 
fit for the use of her Majesty’s ships as 
any other part of the anchorage at Spit. 
head ; which report, in corroboration of 
General Pasley’s opinion, having been 
communicated officially to the Admiralty, 
their lordships have ordered the wreck 
buoy to be removed from the spot, as 
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being no longer necessary. Former! 
there were six or seven fathoms of water 
only over the wreck of the Royal George, 
the hull of which, then nearly perfect, 
stood 33 feet higher than the general level 
of the anchorage ground. At present, the 
ground where the wreck lay is on the 
same level nearly with the remainder of 
the anchorage. 

Trophies from China.— A _ curious 
collection of guns and swords, cap- 
tured during the late war in China, by 
Commander W. H. Hall, at that time 
Captain of the Nemesis iron steamer, 
and now the Commander of the Royal 
Victoria and Albert yacht, has ar- 
rived at Windsor Castle, having been 
accepted by her Majesty, a portion of 
which may be thus briefly described :— 
1, An immense brass gun, 12-pounder, 
upwards of eleven feet in length, and 
beautifully cast. This was captured from 
the war-junk of the Chinese Admiral, at 
the mouth of the Canton river, in 1841. 
2. A brass four-pounder, nearly six feet in 
length, beautifully carved with dolphin’s 
heads. This gun was taken from the 
junk of the Chinese Commodore, and 
presented to Commander Hall by the 
officers of the ship’s company of the Ne- 
mesis. 3. A small brass si/k gun, so de- 
nominated from its being elaborately 
bound round and ornamented with silk, 
over which, still further to preserve it, is 
also bound, with great taste, various folds 
of catgut. This gun, which was taken at 
Tzykee, in 1842, is about two feet in 
length, and will carry a ball of 3lb. This 
description is considered a great curiosity; 
only nine such guns were captured during 
the whole war. The piece is not mounted 
upon a carriage, but on either side are 
two handles, to be held by four men when 
it is discharged. 4. Two gingals, or long 
muskets, with sights, and of recent ma- 
nufacture. These muskets, which are 
about eight feet in length, proved the 
most destructive weapons, and did the 
greatest execution during the war. When 
discharged they are loaded with at least 
three, and sometimes four and five, small 
bullets, which they will carry an immense 
distance. They were taken in the north 
of China in 1842. 5. Three Chinese 
matchlocks, or muskets, with inscrip- 
tions, in Chinese characters, on the locks. 
These were also captured in the north of 
China during the last year. 6. A curious 
matchlock, with a rest ; the barrel bound 
round with rings, apparently to give it 
increased strength. 7. A double-handed 
sword, or, rather, pair of swords, fitted 
into one scabbard; the blades being 
about two feet six inches in length. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GazegTe PRomorTions. 


4 

Nov, 25. Fife Militia, John Balfour, esq. to 
be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Nov, 27. James Miller, esq. Advocate, to be 
Sheriff Depute of the shire or sheriffdom of 
Selkirk. 

Nov. 28. Daniel Florence O’Leary, esq. (now 
Consul at Puerto Cabello,) to be Chargé d’Af- 
faires and Consul-General to the Republic of 
New Granada.—Alexander Macbean, esq. to 
be Consul at Leghorn. 

Dec. 4. Letters patent passed under the 
Great Seal, appointing the Right Rev. Edward 
Bishop of Salisbury to exercise all the func- 
tions and powers, as well with regard to the 
temporalities as the spiritualities, of the Right 
Rev. George-Henry Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Dec. 5. Thomas Fred, Elliot, John George 
Shaw Lefevre, and Charles Alex. Wood, esqrs. 
to be Commissioners for superintending the 
sale and settlement of the waste lands of the 
Crown in the British Colonies, and the con- 
veyance of emigrants thither.—1st Foot, Major 
Charles Deane to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. A. B. 
Montgomery to be Major. 

Dec. 8. John Blakiston, esq. late brevet 
wee and Captain h. p. 27th Foot, to be one 
= er Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at 
ms. 

Dec. 11. Thomas Lax, of Mellifont Abbey, 
co. Somerset, Gent. and ee his 
wife, eldest dau. and coheir of Richard Gilling, 
late of Cheddar, esq. to take the name of Gil- 
ling only, and bear the arms. 

ec. 12, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
K.C.B. to be Governor and Commander in 
Chief of the Cape of Good Hope.—James Hud- 
son, esq. (now Sec. of Legation at Washing- 
ton) to be Secretary of Legation at the Hague; 
John Kennedy, esq. (now Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Naples) to be Secretary of Legation at 
Washington; George John Robert Gordon, 
esq. (now First Attaché at Rio de Janeiro) to 
be Secretary of Legation at Stockholm ; and 
Augustus Craven, esq. (now First ‘Attaché at 
Brussels) to be Secretary of Legation at Stut- 
| ae gf me Foot, Major R. D. Hallifax to be 
ieut.-Colonel ; brevet Major J. H. England to 
be Major. 

Dec. 13. The Right Hon. Richard Paken- 
ham, sworn of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 
—John Gregory, esq. to be one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, 

Dec. 14, Lieut.-Col. James M’Laren, C.B, 
1€th Bengal N. Inf. to accept the Order of the 
Dooranée empire of the third class. 

Dec. 15. Paul Ivy Sterling, esq. to be Attor- 
ney General for the island of Hong Kong.— 
13th Foot, brevet Col. Sir R. H. Sale, G.C.B., 
to be Colonel ; Major H. N. Vigors to be Lieut.- 
Col. ; Capt. R. M. Meredith to be Major.— 
Brevet Col. P. Brown, on ot eee 
to be Commandant of the Royal Military Asy- 
lum at Chelsea. 

Dec, 22. Col. Edmund Morris, C.B., to be 
Civil Commissioner and Magistrate for the 
(district of George o- of G ope.— 
7th Dragoon Guards, ajor Robert Richard- 
son to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. T. Le Marchant 
to be Major.—44th Foot, Capt. A. H. Ferry- 
man, to be Major. 

Dec, 23. The Marquess of Granby to be a 
Lord of the Bedchamber, and Admiral Lord 
Colville an extra Lord of the Bedchamber, to 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. 


Nava. Promotions. 


Promotions. — Lieutenants, Sir W. Hoste, 
Bart. C. W. Mathison (Fi Lieutenant to 
Admiral Sir C. Rowley), and J. Moore (son of 
the late Sir Graham Moore), to the rank of 
Commander. 

Appointments.—Commander R. B. H. Rowley, 
to the Satellite ; Commander W. Chambers, 
to the Albion; Thomas Read, to the out- 

note =f mga ,* a Mason, and 
. E. Bingham, to the yal Naval College ; 
J. Wolfe, to the Tartares.” —s 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Kilkenny Co.—Pierce Somerset Butler, esq. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. B. Knight, to be Dean of Llandaff. 

Rev. W. M. Wade, to be Dean of Glasgow. 

Rev. John Sinclair, M.A. to be Archdeacon of 
Middlesex. 

Rev. W. Crawley, to the new Archdeaconry of 
Monmouth. 

Rev. J. Garbett, to be Preb. of Chichester. 

Rev. H. Woolcombe, to be Preb. of Exeter. 

Rey. R. C. Clifton, to be Canon of Manchester. 

Rev. E. Brown, to be a Minor Canon of Carlisle. 

Rey. W. G. Allfree, Southease R. Sussex, 

Rev. H. Ashington, Goeeringten R, Linc. 

Rev. T. Booth, Bedingham V. Norf. 

Rev. W. J. Butler, Aston Tirrold R. Berks. 

Rey. W. A. C. B. Cave, Stretton-en-le-Fields 
R. Derb. 

Rev. W. K. Clay, Holy Trinity P. C. Ely. 

Rey. R. Cowpland, Hints and Weeford P. C. 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. J, C. Crawley, St. John’s R. Cornwall. 

Rev. C. Day, St. Swithen’s R. Norwich. 

Rev. H. Elliott, Castle Sowerby V. Cumberl. 

Rey. W. — Whinburgh and Westfield 
R. R. Norfolk. 

Rev. B. Guest, St. Katharine’s P. C. North- 
ampton. 

Rey. L. Guthrie, Cranley R. Surrey. 

Rey. J. Hutchinson, Blurton P. C, Staff, 

Rey. C. H. Hutton, Tubney R. Berks. 

Rev. H. B. Jones, St. Paul’s, Werneth P. C. 
Cheshire. 

Rey. R. H. King, Broomswell R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Knox, Runwell and Ramsden R. R. 
Grays, Essex. 

Rev. R. Leigh, Halsall R. Lanc. 

Rev. E. A. Litton, St. Thomas’s, Stockton 
Heath P. C. Cheshire. 

Rev. 8. J. Lott, Bradninch P. C. Devon. 

Rev. H. M. Marewell, Frampton V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Middleton, Brompton P. C. Yorksh. 

“— C. R. Muston, St. John’s P.C. Moulsham, 

ssex. 

Rev. H. L. Oswell, Stoulton P. C. Wors. 

Rey. W. Parkinson, Langenhoe R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Parks, St. Barnabas Openshaw P. C. 
Manchester. 


Rev. E. Pigot, Longridge P. C. Lanc. 
Rev. E. Richardson, Trinity Church P. C. 
Louth, Linc. 


Rev. W. Richardson, Stainforth P. C. Yorksh. 
Rev. L. Sanders, Whimple R. Devon. 

Rev. J. Shackley, Osbaldwick V. York. 

Rev. J. P. Simpson, Crofton R. York. 

Rev. G. W. Stratton, Ayleston R. Leic. 

Rev. T. Trevanion Whitby P. C. York. 

Rey, F. E, Tuson, Minty V. Wilts. 
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Rev. J. White, Stalham V. Norfolk. 
Rev. W. Williams, Upton P. C. Southam, 
Warwickshire, 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. W. Carus, to the Duke of Manchester. 
Rev. F. J. H. Rankin, to Her Majesty’s settle- 
ments in the Gambia. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. William Thompson, to be Principal of St. 
Edmund hall, Oxford. 

Rev. Dr. Jelf, to be Principal of King’s Col- 
lege, London. 3 

Rey. H. Melvili, to be Principal of the Hon. 
East India Company’s College at Hailey- 


ogg 

Rev. W. on, M.A. to be Principal of 
Kingston College, Hull. 

A. Easther, esq. B.A. to be Vice-principal of 
the Collegiate School, Huddersfield, Yorksh. 

John Robert Kenyon, esq. D.C.L., Fellow of 
All Souls, to be Vinerian Professor of Com- 
mon Law at Oxford. 

Mr. George Weidemann, Fellow of Catharine 

all, Camb. to be Professor of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta. 

Rev. G. C. Hodgkinson, M.A. to be Second 
Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

Rev. A. Anderson, M.A. to be Master of the 
Diocesan School at Newport. 

The Rev. W. J. Kennedy, M.A. (Curate of 
| na ed to be Secretary of the National 

iety. 

Sir par Callcott, R.A. to be Keeper of 
Her Majesty’s Pictures. 

C. L. Eastlake, esq. R.A. to be Inspector of 
the National Gallery. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov.6. At Gibraltar, on board the Great 
Liverpool, the wife of og T. T. Pears, C. B. 
a dau.——_16. At Pearl-hill, near Southampton, 
the Hon. Mrs. Harris, a son.—17. At Dur- 
ham, Viscountess Chelsea, a dau.——20. At 
Naples, the wife of Major Darby Griffith, dau. 
of the Hon. Baron Dimsdale, a dau.—21. At 
Stafford-house, the Duchess of Sutherland, a 
sop.—aAt Cranhill-house, near Bath, the wife 
of Simon Digby. esq. a dau.——22. In Dublin, 
the wife of the Rev. Sidney Smith, D.D. a son. 
—25. At Fernhill, Shropsh. the Hon. Mrs. 
Lovett, a son.——At Warham Rectory, Nor- 
folk, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Thomas 
Keppel, a son.—-In — the Hon. 
Mrs. Adderley, a dau.—-28. At St. Helen’s, 
Derby, the wife of Edward Strutt, esq. M.P.a 
son.——At Cahir, Tipperary, the wife of Col. 
Vandeleur, 10th Hussars, a son.——29. At Im- 
berhorne, near Eastgrinstead, Sussex, the wife 
of Frederick C. Worsley, esq. a dau.—At 
Clifton, the wife of C. T. Alleyne, esq. a son, 
30. The wife of Robert Bristow, esq. 
Broxmore-park, Wilts. a son and heir. 

Lately, In Grenville-st. Brunswick-sq. the 
wife of Harry Selfe Selfe, esq. Recorder of 
Newbury, a son.—tThe wife of E. A. Holden, 
esq. of Aston-hall, co. Derby, a son.— At 
Bolton-le-Moors, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Malet, 
a son.——At Seend, Wilts, the wife of Ludlow 
Bruges, esq. late M.P. for Bath, a dau. 

Dec. 1. At Longwood, Hants, the Countess 
of Northesk, a son and heir.— 2. At Broad- 
jJands, near Romsey, the Viscountess Jocelyn, 
a dau.— At Formosa-cottage, Berks, the lady 
of Sir George Young, Bart. a son.———5. At 
Peamore, the wife of Samuel Trehawke Keke- 
wich, esq. a dau.——At Farleigh-castle, So- 
merset, the wife of Henry Baskerville, esq. a 
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dau.——6. At Wokefield-park, Berks, the wife 
of Robert Allfrey, esq. a son.——At East 
Sheen, Surrey, the wife of Francis Ommanney, 
esq. a dau.——At_ Holywell-house, Hants, the 
wife of Thomas Bourke, esq. a son and heir. 
—7. At Clarens on the Lake of Geneva, the 
wife of the Hon. Fred. Pelham, Capt. R.N.a 
son.——8. At Bearwood, Berks, the wife of 
John Walter, jun. esq. a dau.——9. At Barking 
vicarage, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Liddell, a son. 
——The wife of W. H. Hull, esq. of Marpool- 
house, near Exmouth, a son and heir.——-— 
10. Mrs. William J. Thoms, of Marsham-st.’ 
Westminster, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 20. At Nusseerabad, Lieut. Matthew 
Ward, 4th Bengal Cav. (Lancers), third son of 
William Ward, esq. of Connaught-ter. late 
M.P. for the City of London, to Mary-Ann, 
eldest dau. of Capt. S. Nash, of the same regt. 
He died seven days after. See p. 110. 

Oct.10, At Kaioa, Guzzerat, the Rev. Geo. 
Luscombe Allen, to Sarah, third dau. of the 
late Thomas Parkinson, esq. of Brook-st. and 
Kemsing, Kent. 

At Calcutta, Francis Buller bea og 
esq. of her Majesty’s regt. and only son of F. J. 
Templer, esq. of Columbo, Ceylon, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of Thomas E. M. Turton, esq. Re- 
gistrar of the Supreme Court. 

30. At Walmer, Simon Watson Taylor, esq. 
of Edinburgh, to Lady Charlotte Hay, dau. of 
the Marquess of Tweeddale.——At Bombay, 
Capt. W. C. Barker, commanding the Hon. 
Company’s steamer Victoria, to Miss Strong, 
niece of John Pinder, esq. of York-gate, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

31. At Enfield, Middlesex, Edward Caie 

te, esq. of Harrow, eldest son of Capt. 
‘Tyte, R.N. to Fanny, youngest dau. of William 
Henry Holt, esq. of Enfield, M.D.—~—At_Mi 
ton, Kent, William Lee, esq. Capt. R.M. to 
Mary-Anue, — dau. of the late Capt. 
Mundell, 69th regt.——At Tor, the Rev. T. 
Shelford, Rector of Lambourne, Essex, to 
Eliza-Jane, dau. of the late Count de Vismes, 
of Exmouth, and relict of J. Kane, esq. of 
Withycombe, Devon.——At St. Gluvias, Jas. 
Henderson, esq. Royal Dock-yard, Devonport, 
to Margaret-Anne, dau. of William Kirkness, 
esq. of Cernick, Cornwall. 

ately. At Florence, the Hon. H. Dudley 
Ward to Eleanor-Louisa, dau. of T. Hawkes, 
esq. M. P.——At Lewisham, Major A. B. 
Stransham, R.M., to Eliza, dau. of H. Coombe, 
esq.——At Portsmouth, Viscount Kenmure, 
to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late James Wildey, 
esq.——At Berne, Hugh Montgomery, esq. to 
Maria, dau. of the Baron de Fellenberg.—— 
John Jocelyn Foulkes, esq. of Erriviatt, co. 
Denbigh, North Wales, to Beauchamp, eldest 
dau, of Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, Bart. 
of Langley-park, Norfolk.——The Rev. Henry 
Glynne, brother of Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart. 
M.P. to the Hon. Miss Lavinia Lyttelton, dau. 
of the Dowager Lady Lyttleton, and niece to 

Earl Spencer.—-At Brighton, Wm. Easter- 

ton, esq. of Manor-house, Chelsea, to Anne, 
relict of John Allen Cooper, esq. formerly of 

Cumberwell-park, Wilts. 

Nov. 1. At Finsbury Chapel, Charles C. 
Hennel!, esq. of Hackney, to Elizabeth- 
Rebecca, dau. of R. H. Brabant, esq. M. D. of 
Devizes.——At Dovercourt, Lieut. Thomas 
Wood, R.N. to Susannah, only dau. of Lieut. 
Stephens, R.N. of Dovercourt.——At Daw- 
lish, the Rey. James Hoare Moor, M.A. of 
Magdalen Coll. Oxf., to Emma-Jane, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. G. G. Maitland, Madras 
European Regt.——At the British Embassy, 

Vienna, the Earl of Shelburne, to the Hon, 
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Emily Elphinstone de Flahault, eldest dau. of 
the Comte de Flahault, French Ambassador at 
Vienna, and the Baroness Keith and Nairn. 
—aAt Albourne, the Rev. Augustus Packe, 
youngest son of the late C. J. Packe, esq. of 
Prestwould Hall, co. Leicester, to Frances- 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of W. I. Campion, 
esq. of Danny Park. 

2. At Stepney, Mr. Wasey James Newman, 
of Ampers Wick, St. Osyth, Essex, fourth 
son of the late Rev. John Newman, M.A. 
Vicar of Witham and Childerditch, to Emma- 
Maria, only dau. of Mr. Robert Large, of 
Great Clacton.—~At Ardoyne, the Rey. L. E. 
G. Clarke, Rector of Kinnersley, son of 
J. A. G. Clarke, esq. of Kinnersley Castle, 
Herefordsh. to lsabella-Horatia, third dau. of 
Sir Thomas Butler, Bart. of Ballin Temple, 
co. Carlow.——At Hadlow, W. Martin, esq. of 
East Peckham, Kent, to Ann, second dau. of W. 
Simmons, esq. ¥ Hadlow.——At Lewisham, 
Major —s, . Stransham, R.M. to Eliza, 
eldest dau. of Harvey Coombe, esq.——At St. 
Marylebone, Henry Myers, esq. of Milton-st. 
Dorset-sq. to Mary, dau. of the late William 
Whitehead, esq.—-At Paddington, the Rev. 
Joseph Salt, Perpetual Curate of Penkridge, 
Staffordsh. fourth son of J. S. Salt, esq. of 
Russell-sq. to Fanny, second dau. of Henry 
Alexander, esq. of Clarendon-pl. Hyde Park. 
——aAt Fulham, the Rev. Henry Brown, M.A., 
Incumbent of St. James’s, Curtain-road, to 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Lord Bishop of 
Lendon. 

4. At Marlborough, Stephen Brown, esq. 
of Wye House, Marlborough, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late John Brown, esq. of 
Avebury, Wilts.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. George Bulkeley Tattersall, esq. of the 
Ceylon Rifle Regt. to Sybylla-Jane, dau. of 
the late Rev. John Baker, Vicar of Thorpe- 
Arch, Yorksh. and of Westbourne, Sussex. 
— At Plymouth, George L. Norcock, esq. 
Lieut. H.M.S. St. Vincent, Portsmouth, to 
Isabella-Mary, eldest dau. of the late Major 
Jenkins, 11th Hussars.—At Bermudas, the 
Hon. John Noble Harvey, Speaker of the 
House of Assembly, to Martha, relict of Lieut. 
C. Esten Hutchison, R.N. and youngest dau. 
of the late Samuel Brownlow, esq. of those 
Islands.——-—At Malta, Lieut. Lionel-Mead 
Place, esq. H.M.S. Queen, youngest son of the 
late Rev. John Conyers Place, of Marnhull, 
Dorset, to Annie, dau. of the late Samuel 
Woodhouse, esq. of Nuley-hall, Cheshire, and 
Bronti-house, near Liverpool. ? 

6. At All Souls’, Langham-pl. William Jas. 
Jameson Higgens, esq. of Fairfield, Hamble- 
don, to Charlotte-Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. John Whyte, R.N. of Yapton House, 
Sussex.—-—At Montreal, the Rev. Henry 
Hazard, Missionary, of Sherrington, to Pris- 
cilla, dau. of the late James Wilkinson, esq. of 
London. 

7. At Baverstock, the Rev. Charles Raikes 
Davy, only son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir William G. 
Davy, C.B. and K.C.H. of Tracey Park, Glouc. 
to a peep ge youngest dau. of Alex. 
Powell, esq. of Hurdcott, Wilts, and grand- 
dau. of the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
—At Aston, the Rev. M. Thomas, Vicar of 
Tuddenham, Suffolk, to Mary-Campbell, second 
dau. of Thomas Hinton Hasluck, esq. of Bir- 
mingham.———At St. Martin’s-in-the Fields, 
Lieut. Hayes Marriott, Royal Mar., to Louisa, 
only dau. of the late Col. Hamilton, C. B. 30th 
Foot.——aAt Ribbesford, the Rev. Jolin Ryle 
Wood, Domestic Chaplain to the Queen Dow- 
ager, and Canon of Worcester, to Marianne- 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the Rev. Edw. W. 
ingram, of Ribbesford, Wore.——At_ Hor- 
wood, the Rev. W. H. Carwithen, M.A. Rector 
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of Challacombe, to Louisa-Albertina, second 
dau. of the Rey. J. Dene, of Horwood House. 
——At Barnstaple, the Rev. Joshua Willoughby 
Bryan, Rector of Cliddesden, Hants, to Ellen- 
Susanna, dau. of the late Rev. Bouchier Mar- 
shall, Rector of Bow.——At Grimstone, Nor- 
folk, the Rev. W. C. Fearon, M.A. of St. John’s 
Coll. Cambride, to Eliza, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Wm. Forge, M. A., Rector of King’s 
Stanley, Gloucestershire.——At Stepney, H. 
P. West, esq. to Sarah, dau. of Capt. Towns- 
end, 60th Rifle Corps.——At Brighton, George 
M. Livesay, esq. to Henrietta-Phylia; and at 
the same time J. R. Diamond, esq. youngest 
son of W. B. Diamond, esq. to Amelia, daus. 
of the late Horace Ellis, esq. of Horsham.—— 
At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Hugh-Lennox, 
second son of H. H. Mortimer, esq. of Upper 
Tooting, to Eliza-Watson, second dau. of the 
late Charles Bartrum, esq. of Peckham. 

8. At Buckland, Surrey, Rev. Henry Samuel 
1 M.A. eldest son 0 ba oe Eyre, esq. 
of Bryanston-sq. to Maria-Charlotte, second 
dau. of the late John Carbonell, ——At 
Camberwell, Joseph Tritton, esq. of Olne 
Lodge, Battersea, to Amelia, dau. of Josep! 
Hanson, esq. of the Grove, Camberwell.—— 
At Madron, George Dennis John, esq. soli- 
citor, of Penzance, to Wilmot-Anne, only 
dau. of the late George Hichens, esq. of Pen- 
zance.—At Quinton, Northamptonsh. the Rev. 
W. A. Frances, M.A. Curate of Paglesham, 
Essex, to Emily, second dau. of the Rev. S. 
B. Ward, Rector of Quinton.——At Swanage, 
the Rev. IT’. Grey Clarke, to Matilda-Barbara, 
dau. of Mrs. Coventry, of the Grove, Swanage. 

9. At Compton Valence, the Rey. - 
ward Wilson, Vicar of Whitchurch Canoni- 
corum, Dorset, to Anne-Louisa Ward, dau. of 
the late Bishop of Sodor and Man.——At 
Edinburgh, Jas. Matheson, esq. of Achany, 
M.P. for Ashburton, to Mary-Jane, fourth 
dau. of the late Michael Henry Perceval, esq. 
——At Tunbridge Wells, Capt. G.S. Reynolds, 
R.N. to Eliza-Susannah, second dau. of the 
late James Walker, esq. of Blackheath.——At 
Trinity Church, Marylebone, Edmund Ludlow, 
esq. of Weymouth-st. Portland-pl. to Mrs. 
Rooke, late of Bengeo, Herts. —-At Amster- 
dam, and on the following day at the Hague, 
John-Leonard Woltenbeck, esq. to Elizabeth- 
Grant, youngest dau. of the late Francis Bar- 
row, esq. of Rochester, Kent. 

13. First according to the rites of the Ca- 
tholic Church, and afterwards at Leamington, 
Baron Adolph Philipp Ernest de Weiler, First 
Lieut. of the 1st eee of Dragoons, in the ser- 
vice of the Grand Duke of Baden, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late William Le Blanc, esq. of Pip- 
pingford-lodge, Sussex. 

14, At Stonehouse, Lieut. Harry P. Veitch, 
of H.M.S. Excellent, to Georgiana-Omanney, 
youngest dau. of Capt. J. Lawrence, C.B., 

.N.——At Saxmundham, Suffolk, Jane, fourth 
dau. of the late John Woods, esq. of Darsham 
Cottage, to Edward Lubbock, esy. M.D. of 
Norwich.——At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
Henry Macgregor Clark, esq. to Anne, dau. of 
David Robertson, esq. of Great George-street, 
Westminster.—George, fourth son of Wil- 
liam-Mitchell Innes, esq. of Parson’s-green, 
near Edinburgh, to Mary-Lillias, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Edwin Sandys Lumsdaine, of 
Lumsdaine, and rector of Upper Hardres, 
Kent.——At York, Thomas Garnett, esq.‘ of 
Bingley, to Margaret, dau. of the Rev. ein 
Ogle, M.A. rector of Hunsingore, and sister of 
the Rev. J. Ogle, M.A. rector of Boston. 

15. At Craigdarroch, Dumfriesshire, John 
George Jarvis, Capt. 52d Light Inf. third son 
of Col. Jarvis, of Doddington Hall, Lincolnsh. 
to Philadelphia, youngest dau. of the late 
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George H. Jenkin, esq. and niece of jor- 
Gen Waguneen——dl arnham, the * 
John Maunoir Sumner, Rector of North Wal- 
tham, Hants, to Mary, second dau. of Col. Le 
Couteur, Aide-de-Camp to Her Majesty, and 
Viscount of Jersey.——At Finchley, the Rev. 
B.O. Bendall, of King’s-wood, Gloucestersh. to 
Emma, second dau. of T. C. Newman, esq. of 
Fallow-lodge, Finchley. ‘ 

16. At Brighton, the Rev. F. M. Cunning- 
ham, second son of the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham, Vicar of Harrow, to Alice, eldest dau. of 
the {ate and sister of the present Sir Edward 
Poore, bart. of Cuffnals, Hants.——At St. Dun- 
stan’s, William Woodgate, esq. of Greenwich, 
to Mary, younger dau. of C. Haselar, esq. 
M.R.CS of Cranbrook.——At Stoke Damerel, 
Thomas Edward Gawes Moore, esq. Lieut. of 
H.M.S. Caledonia, to Emma-Jane, third dau. 
of the late Lieut. Taplen, R.N. of Plymouth. 
—At Cheltenham, Henry Adolphus Shuck- 
burgh, esq. Capt. 40th Bengal Nat. Inf. ae 
est son of the late Sir Stewkley Shuckburgh, 
Bart. (and brother of the present Sir Francis,) 
of Shuckburgh-park, Warwickshire, to Sarah- 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late William Dwarris, 
esq. of Golden-grove, Jamaica. 

18. At Banff, N.B. Peter Macarthur, esq. 
of Malda, Bengal, to Christina A. youngest 
dau. of Capt. Macgregor, Banff. 

21. At Southmolton, the Rev. Charles Mel- 
huish, Rector of High Bray, to Eliza, dau. of 
the late A. Venn, esq. of Reading, and niece 
of Wm. Venn, esq. of Southmolton.—~At 
Heavitree, S. Savile Shepherd, esq. of Exeter, 
to Anne, dau. of the late Rev. Edward Houl- 
ditch, of Woolcombe, near Wellington, Somer- 
set.——At Bristol, Andrew Martin, esq. son of 
the late Rev. John Martin, D.D. of Kirkcaldy, 
Fifeshire, to Emma-Matilda, dau. of the late 
John Roberts, esq. of Bristol.— At Bedford, 
the Rev. James C. Mallalieu, Moravian minis- 
ter, Pertenhall, to Harriet, dau. of the late 
Rev. Ignatius Montgomery, niece of James 
Montgomery, esq. the poet, and sister of the 
Rey. James Montgomery, minister of the Mo- 
ravian establishment, dford.—The Rey. 
John Alcherly Ashley, to Sarah-Theophila, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Jermyn, rector of 
Carlton Colville, Suffolk. 

22. At Easebourn, Sussex, Henry E. Dray- 
son, esq. second son of William Drayson, esq. 
of Brompton, near Chatham, late of Waltham 
Abbey, to Rosina-Jane, ape er dau. of Tho- 
mas Hills, esq. Lieut. R.N. of Holder-hill, Sus- 
sex.— At Chisledon, John Sharp, esq. of Wal- 
tham St. Lawrence, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Brown, esq. of Caversham.——At 
West Ham, Essex, Charles Nash, esq. of the 
Grange, Hinxton, Cambridgesh. to Catherine, 
dau. of the late Robert Waylen, esq. of Devizes, 
Wilts. 

23. At Croydon, John Price, esq. to Rebecca, 
only surviving dau. of the late William Win- 
ter, esq. of Croydon.——At Kennington, John 
Waller Hewett, esq. of Fareham, Hants, to 
Elizabeth-Catherine, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. George Couse, Royal Art.——At_ Mere- 
worth, Kent, Blades Pallister, esq. of Graves- 
end, to Charlotte, 2d dau. of the late John 
Goodwill, esq. of Mereworth.——At St. Mary- 
lebone, Geor, e Nelson, esq. of Buckingham, 
to Georgiana-Susannah, dau. of Alfred Umney, 
esq. of Stone-cott-hill, Surrcy.— At St. Mary- 
lebone, William Price, esq. of Richmond, Sur- 
rey, to Amelia-Hannah, dau. of the late John 
G. Ravenshaw, esq. of Harley-st.——At Wa- 
tergrass-hill, Bertie Entwisle Jarvis, esq. 
Member of Council at sain, to Lucy, 
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youngest dau. of the late Kilner Brasier, esq. 
of Saffron-hill, co. Cork, and Rivers, co. Lime- 
rick. William 


At Richmond, Surrey, 
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ma esq. late of the Bengal Civil Serv. to 
- unda, second dau. of the Rev. Tho- 
mas Bourdillon. At Polmailly, in Glen 
Urquhart, the residence of Gen. Cameron, 
Capt. Brown, of the late 4th Ceylon regt. to 
M » dau. of the late Alexander Manson, 
esq. of Tain.——At Billesley, the Rev. Francis 
Soares Jackson, only son of Sir George Jack- 
son, K.C.H. to Maria-Margaretta, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. F. Fortescue Knottesford, of 
Alveston-manor, and Rector of Billesley, War- 


wicksh. 

25. At bee Holloway, Richard Smales, 
esq. of the Terrace, Walworth, to Catherine- 
Elizabeth, only child of the late Rev. William 
Clayton, Principal of the Mill-hill Grammar 
School,——At A!i Souls’, Langham-pl. William, 
eldest son of Fergus James Graham, esq. to 
Dorothea, only dau. of R. H. Holland, esq. of 
Holles-st. es 

27. At Liverpool, Edgar Corrie, esq. jun. 
to Helen, second dau. of Joseph Pilkington 
Brandreth, esq. M.D.——At Leamington, the 
Rev. Frederick Courtenay Chalmers, late of 
the Madras Army, to Matilda-Harriet, second 
dau. of the Rev. William Marsh, D.D. Incum- 
bent of St. Mary’s, Leamington. 

28. The Earl of March, eldest son of the 
Duke of Richmond,' to Frances- Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Algernon Greville, esq.—aAt Streat- 
ham, Daniel, eldest son of Thomas Langton, 
esq. West-hill, Wandsworth, Surrey, to Emma, 
second dau. of James Wilson, esq. Balham- 
hill——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, John 
Kendal, esq. to Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Martin Hind, esq.——At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. Robert Jenner, ~~ Lieut. R.N. third 
son of the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jenner 
Fust, to Selina-Helen, youngest dau. of the 
late James Jameson, esq. of Calcutta.——At 
St. Andrew’s Undershaft, London, John Hun- 
gerford Griffin, esq. Capt. Royal Art. to Ann- 
Augusta, eldest dau. of John Gunner, esq. of 
the Crescent, America-sq.—At Ansty, Henry 
William Adams, of Ansty Hall, Warwicksh. 
Companion of the Bath, Lieut.-Col. of the 18th 
Royal Irish, to Katherine, second dau. of the 
Rev. T. Coker Adams, Vicar of Ansty.——At 
Ripon, the Rev. John Wilbraham Hill, M.A. of 
Broughton, Flintsh. second son of John Hill, 
esq. of Standish Hall, Lancash. and Attorney- 
Gen. of the Chester Circuit, to Maria-Frances, 
only dau. of H. R. Wood, esq. of Hollin Hall, 
Yorksh.— At Prestbury, Cheshire, the Rev. 
William Hinson, Minister of Sutton Church, 
Macclesfield, to Margaret-Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late Philip Antrobus, esq. of Bollington, 
Cheshire. 

29. At Cheltenham, J. N. Balme, esq. of 
Leeds, to Louisa, dau. of James Newman Tan- 
ner, esq. of Sherwell House, Plymouth.—At 
Woodborough, T. E. Simpkins, esq. of Abling- 
ton, to Martha-Brown, eldest dau. of John 
Clift, esq.——At Cannington, Somerset, the 
Rev. Charles Deedes, Rector of West Camel, 
to Letitia-Anne, eldest dau. of the Hon. P. 
Pleydell Bouverie. At St. George’s, Hano- 
ver-sq. David Wilson, esq. surgeon, of Eccles- 
ton-sq. to Sarah, dau. of the late Francis 
Ayerst, esq. of Brompton, Kent.——At Kint- 
bury, James Coutts Crawford, esq. of Overton, 
Lanarkshire, _ son of the late Capt. Craw- 
ford, R.N. to Sophia, youngest dau. of Admiral 
Dundas, C.B., M.P., and grand-dau. of the late 
Lord Amesbury.——At Chelsea, Capt. Thomas 
Coleman, R.N. to Eliza-Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Joseph Robert Bullock, esq. Commis- 
sary Gen. of Her Majesty’s Forces. 

30. At St. James’s, Edward S. Donner, esq. 
of Scarbro’, co. York, to Maria-Sophia, only 
dau. of the late Thomas Dove, esq. of Guild- 
ford, Surrey.——At All Souls’, George Green, 
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esq. of Upper Harley-st. to Caroline, relict of 
W. Fowler Jones, esq. of Ashurst Park, Kent, 
and Cavendish-sq.——At Melbury Abbas, Dor- 
set, Charles Knight, esq. of Coombe Priory, 
Wilts, to Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John-Exley Adams, of Melbury Abbas.——aAt 
Luton, Beds, Gibbon N. Walker, esq. to Mary- 
Ann, second dau. of John Johnson, esq. of 
Luton. 

Lately. At Munich, in the Protestant Ger- 
man Church, and afterwards at the British 
Minister’s, the Baron Otto Vogt de Hunalt- 
stein, Stein Kallenfels, Aid-de-Camp to the 
King of Bavaria, to Agnes-Mary, dau. of Wil- 
liam Filder, esq. Commissary-Gen. to her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces.—John, son of the late Rev. 
John Lawton, and nephew of C. B. Lawton, 
esq. of Lawton Hall, to Emily-Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Thos. Legh, “1. of Addington- 
hall.——At the Cape of Good ope, William- 
Yates Eldridge, esq. only son of the late Major 
Wm. Jolliffe Eldridge, H. E.1.C.S. to Johanna- 
Wilhelmina, youngest dau. of A. Chiappini, 
esq.——At St. Marylebone, R. H. Pratt, esq. to 
Frances-Maria-Anne, second dau. of John Car- 
roll, esq. Barrister-at-Law.——At St. Mary-le- 
Bow, John Shirley Miles, esq. of Kensington, 
to Lydia Emma Meylun, of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
dau. of the late Major Meylun, of Malta.—— 
At Topcliffe, near Thirsk, Yorkshire, the Rev. 
Wm. Webb, M.A. Rector of Sunderland, to 
Mary, relict of the Rev. Robert Gray, M.A. 
late Rector of Sunderland, and eldest dau. of 
Rowland Webster, esq. of Bishop-Wearmouth. 

Dee. 1. At Hatfield, the v. John H. 
Broome, Curate of Bushey-heath, Herts, to 
Frances-Catherine, youngest dau. of John 
Parnther, esq. of Hatfield, late of Jamaica. 

, § At Chelsea, John Stewart, esq. of Cadogan- 
pl. to Mary-Ann, widow of William Tyrrell, 
esq. of Abingdon. 

At Countisbury, North Devon, W. R. 
Harvey, esq. R.N. coast guard, Eastferry, 
Cove of Cork, to Maria, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. T. Roe, ManorHouse, Lynemouth. 

5. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Macdonald 
Bourchier, $0" a R.N. eldest son of Capt. 
Bourchier, R.N. to Mary-Eliza, eldest dau. of 
the late Rear-Adm. Hancock, C.B.——At Gig- 
gleswick, Yorkshire, the Rev. John Stansfel 
ge son of Robert Stansfeld, esq. of Field 

ouse, near Halifax, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of John Birkbeck, esq. of Anley House, near 
Settle——At Derby, the Ven. John Rushton, 
Archdeacon of Manchester, and Incumbent of 
Newchurch, in Pendle, Whalley, Lancashire, 
to Henrietta, eldest dau. of William Leaper 
Newton, esq. of Leylands, near Derby.——At 
Devizes, Henry, only son of H. Saunders, esq. 
banker, to Jane-Ann, only dau. of J. W. Wal > 
esq. solicitor.——At Westbury-upon-Trym, the 
Rev. H. A. | es, A.M. of Clannaborough, 
Devon, to Sarah, widow of Henry Quintyne 
Winwood, esq. of Henbury Hill, Gloucestersh. 
——At Matching, Hugh D. Raincock, esq. of 
the Stock Exchange, to Elizabeth-Brain, only 
surviving dau. of the late B. B. Quare, esq. of 
Matching-green, Essex.——At Loose, William 
Moore, esq. third son of the Rev. George 
Moore, Prebendary of Canterbury, to Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Walter Jones, esq. of 
Ballinamore, co. Leitrim, Ireland, and Hayles- 

1. Kent.——At Hammersmith, Charles Cocks 

yre, esq. of Turnham Green, to Charlotte, 
relict of Lieut.-Col. Crookshank, K.H. of Bath, 
and dau. of the Rev. Charles Johnson, Rector 
of South Stoke, South Brent, &c. and Preben- 
dary of Wells.——At Marylebone New Church, 
G. Crawfurd Harrison, esq. of Percy-st. Bed- 
ford-sq. and of Stoke, Devon, to Jessie-Hay, 
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dau. of Thomas Cory Hawkes, esq. of Oke- 
hampton, Devon. , 

6, At Bath, Capt. Ormsby, Indian Navy, to 
Anne Jane, second dau. of Capt. Leigh Lye, of 
Bath.——At St. Pancras New Church, n 
Alfred de Zedtwitz, of Dresden, to Miss Gould, 
of the Crescent, Southampton.—aAt_ Little 
Munden, Henry-Edward, second son of Robert 
Surtees, esq. 0 Redworth House, co. Durham, 
late of the 10th Hussars, to Eliza-Snell, onl 
dau. of Charles Chauncy, esq. of Dane End, 
gp pm Hanover-s — 
son 0} win Duppa Duppa, esq. of Holling- 
bourne House, Kent, to Bilen-Bink dau. of 
Major-Gen. Faunce, of Caledonia-pl. n. 

7. At Paddington, the Rev. Edward Lut- 
wyche Davies, M.A. Incumbent of Kilpeck 
and Kenderchurch, Herefordsh. to Ann Hard- 
wick, of Craven-hill, Hyde Park-gardens, and 
youngest dau. of the late William Hardwick, 
esq. of Llangarren, Herefordshire.—-—At St. 
Jo os tie eek J.George Venables, 
M.A. of Jesus Coll. Cambridge, to Caroline, 
widow of James H. Hosken, > of Ellenglaze, 
Cornwall, and yarn dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Sandys, of Llanarth House, same county. 
——At Clifton, the Rev. Charles Bowen, Lec- 
turer of Armley-in-Leeds, and Chaplain to 
Lord Bateman, {gra e a 
dau. of the late Rev. h Richmond, Rector 
of Turvey, Beds.——At Lewisham, Frederick- 
Richard, eldest son of Richard Parsons, esq. 
of Wootton Bassett, Wilts. to Jane, eldest dau. 
of the late John Birchanall, esq. of Walworth. 
—At Fawley, Hants, Commander Graham- 
Eden William Hamond, R.N. jeunes son of 
Vice-Adm. Sir Graham Eden Hamond, Bart. 
K.C.B. of Norton Lodge, Isle of Wight, to 
Lucia, only dau. of L. ds, esq. of Hythe 
House, Hants.——At Islington, William-Akid, 
second son of the late Rev. Alexander Rogers, 
Vicar of Rolvenden, Kent, to Matilda, dau. of 
the late Robert George, esq. of Rochester, 
Kent.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. John- 
Goodrich Dick, esq. Commander R.N. eldest 
son of Rear-Adm. Dick, to Harriet, only dau. 
of the late Rev. Charles Baker, rector of Til- 
manstone, Kent.——At St. George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark, John Walter F. ite, esq. to 
Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of the late Geo 
Moxon, esq. of Chatham dock-yard.——At 
Dublin, Frederick George Greene, esq. young- 
est son of the late James Greene, i M.D. of 
Drogheda, to Eliza, second dau. of the late 
George Ball, esq. of Ball’s Grove, Drogheda. 

9. At Westerham, John Howe, esq. of St. 
Dunstan’s-hill, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
R. Kidder, esq. of Westerham. At St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, William Barwick Hodge, 
esq. of Charles-st. St. James’s-sq. to Pene- 
lope-Sarah, eldest dau. of Henry Porter Smith, 
esq. of the Crescent, New Bridge-street. 

11. At Medbourne, Leicestersh. Henry, son 
of W. H. Neville, esq. of Esher, to Mary, only 
dau, of the late John Gilder, . of Bombay. 
——At Sidmouth, Mr. W. 8. Hoyte, to Su- 
sanna-Fanny, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thos. 
Atkinson, tor of St. Edmund’s, Exeter. 

12. At Paddington, Frank Somerville Head, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. to 
Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of Robert Garnett, esq. 
of Wyre-side, Lancash.__—At Peckham, Charles- 
Pitt Bartley, esq. of Westbourne-terrace, to 
Martha-Drew, eldest dau. of Thomas Salmon, 
esq. formerly of Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

13. At Cadbury, the Rev. John Rogers, of 
Penrose House, Cornwall, Canon of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Exeter, to Grace, eldest dau. of 
the late George Sydenham Fursdon, esq. of 
Fursdon House, Devon, 
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Tuer ex-Kinc or HoLianp. 

Dec. 12. At Berlin, in his 72d year, 
his late Majesty William Frederick 
Count of Nassau, ex-King of the Nether- 
lands, and K.G. 

He was born August 24, 1772, 
the eldest son of William V. Prince of 
Orange and Nassau, and K.G. by the 
Princess Frederica-Sophia Wilhelmina of 
Prussia, daughter of King Frederick III. 

At an early period of his life he ar- 
dently applied himself to the acquisition 
of knowledge, and spent some years, not 
only in foreign travel, but in serious 
study at the University of Leyden. In 
the month of June, 1790, he received the 
command of the garrison of Breda, and 
in the following year he was appointed a 
General of Infantry. On the Ist Oct. 
1791, he married the Princess Frederica 
Wilhelmina Louisa of Prussia, daughter 
of Frederick William II. The eldest 
child by this marriage is the present King 
of Holland, who was born on the 6th 
Dec. 1792. 

When the French republic in the year 
1793 declared war against the Low 
Countries, the subject of this notice re- 
ceived the command of the army of Hol- 
land, and so much distinguished himself 
during the hostilities which ensued, as to 
attract in a remarkable degree the favour 
of the Emperor of Austria; but, as every 
one remembers, that severe struggle 
proved unsuccessful, and the partisans of 
the deceased King and his family were 
obliged to take refuge in England, while 
he himself remained in Prussia. From 
the time that the resistance to republican 
France proved unsuccessful until it was 
renewed against imperial France, there 
occurred scarcely an event in the life of 
the late King of Holland worth record- 
ing, if we except the fact that he com- 
manded a division at the battle of Jena. 
He was also at the battle of Wagram, 
after which event he proceeded to Berlin, 
and finally visited this country, which he 
did not quit till the year 1813. He was 
proclaimed King of the Netherlands (his 
father being then dead) on the 16th of 
March, 1815, and as a Sovereign entered 
Brussels on the 5th of April following, 
On the return of Buonaparte from Elba, 
foreseeing that his territories were likely 
to become the scene of great operations, 
he lost no time in labouring to put their 
military positions into the best state of 
defence that circumstances would permit, 
and to organize his troops with as much 
expedition as possible. The command of 


these forces was confided to the present 
King of Holland (then Prince of 
Orange), who was wounded at their head 
in the battle of Waterloo. 

The late King for many years of his 
life resided alternately at Brussels and 
the Hague. He is said to have been a 
person of great simplicity of life, very at- 
tentive to business, and of most econo- 
mical habits. 

The French Revolution of 1830 gave 
rise to another change, and the days of 
July were followed by the days of Sep- 
tember. Belgium recovered her inde- 
pendence, and the alliance of France and 
England secured the durability of the 
new kingdom. At the same time the 
constancy and pertinacity worthy of his 
race wit which William defended his 
cause are entitled to respect. 

The popularity of the King of Holland 
suffered during the latter part of his 
reign, from his proposed marriage with 
the Countess d’Oultremont, she being a 
Belgian and a Roman Catholic; inso- 
much that before forming this union he 
found it necessary to abdicate. This 
took place in 1840. From that period he 
lived principally at Berlin, occupying 
himself with the management of his im- 
mense private fortune. 

According to information which seems 
deserving of credit, the late King has 
left 157,000,000 florins (13,000,000/, ster- 
ling), of which 153,000,000 of francs 
(about 6,000,000 pounds sterling) are 
bequeathed to the present King of Hol- 
land; 12,000,000 will come to the 
Countess of Oultremont. The remain- 
ing millions will be divided between his 
younger children, Prince Frederick, 
born Feb. 28, 1797, and the Princess 
Marianne, born May 19, 1809, married 
to Prince Albert of Prussia. 

The Count of Nassau seemed to be in 
perfect health on the morning of his 
death. According to his custom, he was 
employed at an early hour in his cabinet. 
The Countess of Nassau was in the room 
with him, and had just left it for a mo- 
ment, when his bell being rung violently 
his aide-de-camp hastened in and found 
the aged Sovereign struck with a sudden 
fit of apoplexy, sitting motionless in his 
arm chair, with a paper in his hand. 
Every effort was used to recal him to 
life, but in vain; death seemed to have 
been instantaneous. It is further stated 


that the body will be conveyed from Ber- 
lin to Hamburg, and there embarked for 
the Hague, 
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The following message from his Ma- 
jesty the King of the Netherlands to the 
Second Chamber of the States-General, 
announcing the decease of his illustrious 
father, was read to that assemblage on the 
18th instant. 

‘‘ Noble and Mighty Lords,—It is 
with profound affliction that I have to an- 
nounce to your high mightinesses the 
melancholy death of my beloved and ve- 
nerable father, King William Frederick 
Count of Nassau, who died at Berlin, on 
the 12th of this month, in an apoplectic fit. 

‘¢ Thus has terminated a laborious life, 
often filled with cares and sorrows, but 
also abounding in glory—a life early de- 
voted to the Netherlands, and of which 
27 years were dedicated to the cares of 
government, and the last days of which 
were signalised by acts which prove his 
sincere affection to his dear native 
country. 

“‘ While submitting with humble resig- 
nation to the adorable decrees of Provi- 
dence, Iam nevertheless with my whole 
ad deeply affected by this unexpected 
oss. 

‘* Your high mightinesses, I am cer- 
tain, will understand our well-founded 
grief, and you will participate in it in 
proportion to the attachment which the 
nation has for us, and which on occasions 
of events that afflict or rejoice our family 
inspires it with that sympathy the value 
of which we on our part greatly appreciate. 

(Signed) ‘* WILLIAM. 

‘“* The Hague, Dec. 15, 1843.’" 

The present King of Holland was 
married on the 21st of February, 1816, 
to the Princess Anne Paulowna, daughter 
of the Emperor Paul of Russia, by whom 
he has four children. 

Tue Hon. E. E. Vitirers. 

Oct. 30. At Nice, aged 37, the Hon. 
Edward Ernest Villiers, Clerk of Clergy 
Returns in the Privy Council Office, and 
a Commissioner of the Colonial Land and 
Emigration Board ; brother to the Earl 
of Clarendon, 

He was born March 23, 1806, the fifth 
son of the Hon. George Villiers (third 
son of the first Earl of Clarendon) by the 
Hon. Theresa Parker, daughter of John 
first Lord Boringdon, and sister to the 
Earl of Morley. 

‘* He was a man little known by the 
world in general—shy, reserved to stran- 
gers, and of a coldness approaching to au- 
sterity; but, whenever this external frost 
was thawed, there appeared a refinement 
of manner, an innate sympathy, and a 
delicacy of tact, which were irresistibly 
attractive and attaching. He was not 
fitted by nature to bustle into public no- 


tice, and such ambition as he had was not 
of the noisy and ostentatious kind. The 
extreme refinement and eyen purity of 
his mind, which rendered him almost 
fastidiously sensitive, in a great measure 
disqualified him for the rough work and 
miry ways of a political career. Upon 
the demise of the late Lieutenant Drum- 
mond the Irish Under-Secretaryship was 
offered to Mr. Villiers, and his refusal of 
that office and preference of one much 
less conspicuous, but which he thought 
opened to him a wide field of practical 
usefulness, well exemplifies the bent of 
his disposition. 

‘‘ No man was more beloved by his 
family and friends, and none could be 
more agreeable to any society where he 
was completely at his ease, In conver- 
sation he was animated, amusing, and 
profound; he had an exceedingly nice 
sense of the proprieties of language, and 
his own was, in the highest degree, pure 
and appropriate. His fluency and cor- 
rectness of expression, united with an 
acute perception of the ridiculous, and 
ready sympathy with his listeners, ren- 
dered his colloquial excellence really re- 
markable. He was most warm-hearted 
and affectionate, sincere, obliging, disin- 
terested, unselfish, and of scrupulous 
integrity, in the largest sense, which 
habitually refers to conscientious princi- 
ples in every transaction of life. He 
viewed things with the eye of a philo- 
sopher, and aimed at establishing an exact 
correspondence between his theory and his 
practice ; he had a remarkably acute and 
searching intellect, with habits of patient 
investigation, and mature deliberation. 
His soul was animated by ardent aspira- 
rations after the improvement and hap- 
piness of mankind, and he abhorred in- 
justice and oppression, in all their shapes 
and disguises, with an honest intensity 
which produced something of a morbid 
sentiment in his mind, and occasionally 
betrayed him into some mistaken im- 
pressions. 

“But, while he clung with inflexible 
constancy to his own opinions, no man 
was more tolerant of the opinions of 
others, and he brough tsincerity, single- 
mindedness, and knowledge to bear upon 
every discussion. His life, though un- 
eventful and retired, was spent in the 
contemplation of subjects of the highest 
interest, and worthiest to occupy the 
thoughts of a wise and good man; and 
the rare intimacies he cultivated were 
with those congenial minds which were 
estimable for their moral excellence, or 
distinguished by their intellectual qualities 
and attainments. The world at large will 
never know what virtues and talents have 
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been prematurely snatched away from it, 
for those only who have seen Mr. Villiers 
in the unreserved intercourse of domestic 
familiarity can appreciate the charm of his 
disposition and the vigour of his under- 
standing. 

‘¢ He was in possession to the last of 
all his faculties, and was free from bodily 
pain. He died with the cheerfulness of 
a philosopher and the resignation of a 
Christian, happy, devout, and hopeful, 
joyfully contemplating death in the as- 
sured faith of a resurrection from the 
dead.’’—( Times.) 

Mr. Villiers married, Aug. 1, 1835, 
the Hon. Elizabeth Charlotte Liddell, 
fifth daughter of Lord Ravensworth, and 
sister to the Marchioness of Normanby, 
the Countess of Hardwicke, Viscountess 
Barrington, &c. That lady survives him, 
without issue. 





GeNERAL Sir Joun Fraser, G.C.H. 

Nov. 14. At Campden-hill, Kensing- 
ton, in his §4th year, General Sir John 
Fraser, G.C.H. 

The deceased entered the army in 1778, 
and within a few months was called upon 
for active service. In Jan. 1780, he was 
with his regiment on board the Defence, 
under Sir George Rodney, in the general 
action of the 16th of that month, when 
that ship captured the Spanish admiral’s 
flag-ship Phoenix, of superior force. 
During the siege of Gibraltar, in 1780, 
81, and 82, he particularly distinguished 
himself by his gallantry, and was severe- 
ly wounded on two occasions during the 
operations, first by a splinter, and subse- 
quently by a cannon-shot, which carried 
off his right leg. In 1804, while in com- 
mand as Colonel, on the African coast, 
he was attacked by a much superior body 
of the enemy, and eventually, after a san- 
guinary conflict, compelled to capitulate, 
the loss by the enemy exceeding the total 
number of the British force at the com- 
mencement of the action. In Sept. 1828, 
he was appointed Lieut.-Governor of 
Chester Castle; and in 1832 nominated 
a Knight Grand Cross of the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order. His com- 
missions were dated as follows :—Lieu- 
tenant, Sept. 29, 1778; Captain, April 
21, 1783; Major, March 1, 1784: Lieut.- 
Colonel, Aug. 28, 1794; Colonel, January 
1, 1800 ; Major-General, April 25, 1808; 
Lieut.-General, June 4, 1813; and Ge- 
neral, July 23, 1830. 

Sir John Fraser was twice married ; 
and he has left one surviving daughter, 
the wife of Capt. Colgrave, formerly 
Manby. 

Sir John was married to the present 
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Lady Fraser, about three years ago. She 
was a Miss A’ Court. 





GENERAL W. Brooke. 

Sept. 9. At his residence, Alfred- 
street, Bath, aged 73, General William 
Brooke, late of the 5th dragoon guards. 

This officer entered the army as Cornet 
in the 8th light dragoons in June 1793; 
received a Lieutenancy in the 83d foot in 
October, and an independent company in 
December of the same year. He was 
made Captain in the 96th foot the 25th 
March 1794, and in September of that year 
embarked for the West Indies. Whilst 
on his passage he became Major in his 
regiment; and arrived at St. Mare, in 
the island of St. Domingo, in March 1795. 
In June following he was appointed to 
the command of that garrison ; and he 
continued in that situation until Aug. 
1796, when he returned to England. The 
95th regiment having been reduced in 
1795, he continued unattached until 1798, 
and afterwards on half pay until Jan. 1805, 
when he obtained the Majority of the 
56th foot, and in June following that of 
the 5th dragoon guards. He received 
the brevet of Colonel in 1800, and that of 
Colonel in 1810. In 1812 he was ap- 
pointed on the staff in Spain and Portu- 
gal. He became a Major-General in 
1813, Lieut.-General in 1825, and Ge- 
neral in 1841. He retired from the 5th 
dragoon guards some years ago. 





Masor-Gen. Sir Josern O’ Hattoran, 

Nov. 3. At Connaught Square, Hyde 
Park, in his 80th year, Major-General Sir 
Joseph O’ Halloran, K.C.B. of the Ben- 
gal establishment, and M.R.1L.A. 

This officer, the youngest son of Syl- 
vester O'Halloran, of Limerick, esq. by 
Mary Casey, was appointed a cadet in 
1781, Ensign in 1782, Lieutenant 1785, 
and Captain 1796. From June in the 
last-named year to Oct. 1802 he served as 
Adjutant and Quartermaster to the sta- 
tion of Midnapore, during which period 
he constructed several public works. In 
the latter year the appointment was abo- 
lished, and he joined his regiment, the 
18th Native Infantry. In Sept. 1803 he 
accompanied a detachment which crossed 
the Jumna for the conquest of Bundle- 
cund, and defeated on the 12th Oct. the 
Newaub Shumshere Behauder, and 15,000 
Mahrattas, at Ropsah. 

In Jan. 1804 Capt. O’ Halloran served 
at the sieges of Bursah and Jessarie; and 
was appointed to superintend the opera- 
tion of Shaik Ralb Alee’s irregular bri- 
gade. In April he served at the siege and 
capture of the fort of Sonpah ; on the 15th 
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in the attack and severe defeat of the 
Rajah Ram, of 10,000 Boondeelahs, on 
the hills and rocks of Mahoba; and also 
in the subsequent pursuit and defeat of 
them on the 19th. On the Ist July in 
the same year he commanded the irregular 
brigades of the same native chief and of 
Mohammed Caun in a contest with Rajah 
Ram, and 16,000 Boondeelahs and Nag- 
gabs, on the fortified hills of Tannah. 
The enemy were defeated with great 
slaughter, and the loss of all their baggage. 
On the 28th July he was present at the 
assault of Jeypoor, and on the 28th Aug. 
at the siege and capitulation of the fortress. 
In December he served with irregular 
brigades in storming several fortified 
towns and forts; andin Feb. 1805 he was 
at the siege and capture of the forts of 
Niahgong and Dowrah, in Pinwarree. 

On the Ist Nov. 1805 he was ap- 
pointed by Lord Lake tobe Commissary of 
Supplies. On the 25th April 1208 he 
attained the rank of Major. 

On the 22d Jan. 1809 he commanded 
a column of attack at the assault of the 
fortified hill of Regoioly in Bundlecund, 
under Col. Martindell, to whom he was 
appointed Secretary the 26th of the same 
month. In Feb. and March following he 
was present at the siege of the fortress of 
Adjyghur in Bundlecund, which, after 
considerable loss to the assailants, was 
evacuated by the garrison. 

On the 4th June 1814 he became a 
Lieut.-Colonel. In 1815, 16, and 17 he 
served in the Nepaul war. In the first 
campaign he was employed with five com- 
panies at Janickpore, to watch the fort 
and pass of Seedley, and to cover Ter- 
hoot. In the second campaign he was 
with Col. Kelly’s division at Hurree- 
hurpoor, and received the thanks of the 
Colonel, and afterwards of the Governor, 
tor his gallant conductin the action of the 
Ist March. On the 20th May 1817 he 
served at the assault of ‘Turloah, a 
stockaded pass leading into the district of 
Khoondab, in Cuttach, 

In 1818 Lieut.-Col. O’ Halloran was 
removed to the Ist battalion 20th Nat. 
Inf. and embarked in Sept. for Prince of 
Wales’s Ireland: the battalion was re- 
lieved in May following, and returned to 
Barrackpore. 

He was appointed a Companion of the 
Bath in Dec, 1816, received the honour of 
knighthood Feb. 18, 1835; and was ad- 
vanced to the grade of K.C.B. in 1837. 
In the same year he attained the rank of 
Major-General. In 1838 the freedom of 
his native city, Limerick, was presented 
to him, as a tribute to his military cha- 
Tacter, 
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He married in 1790 the daughter of 
Colonel Nicholas Bayley, of the West 
Middlesex Militia. 





Lrevt.-Cor. W. INcLeny. 

Nov. 13. At Hammersmith, aged 60, 
Liecut.-Colonel William Ingleby, late of 
the 53rd Foot. 

This officer purchased an Ensigncy, 
and joined the 58th Regt. towards the 
close of 1797, and in the ensuing year 
served at the reduction of Minorca. In 
1799 he purchased his Lieutenancy in the 
same corps, and the following year ac- 
companied the expedition to Egypt; was 
with the reserve under Sir John Moore, 
at the landing at Aboukir Bay, where he 
received a contusion in the arm; was 
engaged in the subsequent battles of the 
13th and 21st March, and throughout 
that campaign. In the course of that 
year he purchased his company, and on 
the return of the 58th to England in 1802, 
was placed upon half. pay, with the other 
supernumerary captains. On the break. 
ing out of the war in the following year, 
he was appointed to the 53rd regiment, 
which he shortly afterwards accompanied 
to India, where he continued to serve for 
many years. In 1809 he commanded a 
detachment of the 53rd at the reduction 
of the strong fortress of Ajighur in Bun- 
dlecund, and was with the army in the 
subsequent operations of that year. In 
1811 he purchased his Majority in the 
53rd; and, in 1814, was wounded while 
in command of the storming party, in the 
assault of Kaluga, on the 27th November. 
The 12th August, 1819, he received the 
brevet of Lieut.- Colonel. 





James Batpwin Brown, LL.D. 

Nov. ... In his 59th year, James Bald- 
win Brown, esq. LL.D. Barrister-at-Law. 

He was called to that degree by the 
Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 24 
May, 1816, and practised on the Northern 
Circuit, and at the Lancashire Quarter 
Sessions, where he had a large circle of 
professional friends. He was — 
in 1840 to the Judgeship of the Oldham 
Court of Requests. 

He was a man of considerable literary 
attainment, and was author of the follow- 
ing works, viz. 

‘* Memoirs of the Public and Private 
Life of John Howard, the Philan- 
taropist.” 1 vol. quarto; dedicated to 
William Wilberforce, esq. M.P. 

‘¢ An Historical Account of the Laws 
enacted against Roman Catholics, with a 
review of the Merits of the Catholic 
Question,” as to which the Monthly 
Review of July 1813 speaks in the fol. 
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lowing terms: ‘‘ Learning, judgment, 
temper, and industry equally unite in re- 
commending this respectable volume.’’ 

‘* An Historical Inquiry into the 
Ancient Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction of the 
Crown.” 

‘Together with numerous poetical effu- 
sions, amongst them “ The Battle of 
Albuera,; a poem,” which ran through 
several editions, and was considered to 
possess great merit. 

Dr. Brown married a sister of the Rev. 
Thomas Raffles, LL.D. by whom he 
has left a family. 





Rev. James Farquuarson, 
LLD., F.R.S. 

Dec. 3. Aged 62, the Rev. James 
Farquharson, LLD. F.R.S. &c. minister 
of Alford, co. Aberdeen. 

He was born in the parish of Coull, in 
that county, in 1781. At the parochial 
school in his native parish he received the 
rudiments of education, and afterwards 
completed his studies at the University 
of King’s College, where he took his de- 
gree of Master of Arts. During this early 
period of his life, he gave strong indica- 
tion of those talents and tastes which dis- 
tinguished his maturer years, and imbibed 
those warm feelings of grateful attach- 
ment to his Alma Mater, which prompted 
him at all times to take a lively and active 
interest in whatever concerned her wel- 
fare. In the year 1799, when he was yet 
but eighteen, Mr. Farquharson was ap- 
pointed to the situation of parochial 
schoolmaster of Alford. He soon after- 
wards commenced his courses asa student 
of theology, and received licence as a 
preacher of the gospel. He continued to 
fill the office of schoolmaster of Alford 
for thirteen years; and, while he dis- 
charged the duties of that laborious situa- 
tion with exemplary diligence and success, 
he devoted his leisure hours to the ardent 
pursuit of professional and general study. 
In 1812 he was appointed minister of 
Alford, on the death of the Rey. Mr. 
Birnie. 

In 1831, Mr. Farquharson published 
a learned and ingenious essay “ On the 
Form of the Ark of Noah.” This was 
followed by an essay, in which he gave 
an account of the animals designated in 
the Scriptures by the names of Leviathan 
and Behemoth. In 1838 he published 
“ A New Illustration of the Latter Part 
of Daniel’s Last Vision and Prophecy,’’ 
which bas never attracted the attention it 
deserves. 

Dr. Farquharson communicated several 
valuable papers to the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, Of these some are on the 
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Aurora Borealis—the appearances of 
which he studied closely for a long period 
of years. In 1823 he published in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal a far 
more accurate description of that striking 
phenomenon than had previously ap- 
peared ; and in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1829 he confirmed his views 
by new obseryations—shewing that the 
arrangement and progress of its arches 
and streamers are exactly definite in rela- 
tion to the lines of the earth’s magnetism, 
and that there exist such close relations 
between the streamers and arches as to 
prove that they are in fact the same phe- 
nomenon, e also inferred, from his 
own observations, that the elevation of 
the Aurora is far less than had been gene- 
rally supposed, being confined to altitudes 
not extending far beyond the region of 
the clouds ; and in a paper in the Trans- 
actions for 1830, besides detailing new 
proofs of its intimate connection with the 
magnetic needle, he shewed that it was 
produced by the developement of elec- 
tricity by the condensation of watery 
vapour. In the volume for 1839, he gave 
a geometrical measurement of an Aurora 
(one of the first attempted), which made 
its height less than a mile, and shewed its 
dependency upon the altitude of the clouds. 
And, in the volume for 1842, he described 
an Aurora, which was situated between 
himself and lofty clouds of the kind de- 
nominated stratus or sheet-cloud. 

Another subject which engaged his at- 
tention was the ice which is formed, 
under peculiar circumstances, at the 
bottom of running water, on which he 
gave an elaborate paper in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1836, Arago, 
and other philosophers, had attempted 
explanations of this curious phenomenon, 
which attracted attention, but were more 
ingenious than satisfactory. Dr. Farqu- 
harson gave a new one, founded on his 
own observations on the river Don, in 
which he explains it by the radiation of 
heat from the bottom of the stream cool- 
ing its bed more quickly than the water 
which is flowing over it, in circumstances 
when the sky is exceedingly clear, and the 
water of great transparency. 

To the Royal Society Dr. F. also 
communicated the results of the registers 
of temperature, which he kept for many 
years. The extent of his observations on 
this useful subject led him to consider at 
length the origin and progress of currents 
of colder and warmer air moving over the 
face of a flat country surrounded by hills, 
at different seasons of the year, and their 
effects upon vegetation. One of his 


most curious and valuable papers on this 
head is that ‘‘ On the Nature and Loca- 
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lities of Hoar Frost,’? which was pub- 
lished by the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Scotland in 1840, where he 
traces successfully the descent of masses 
of cold air upon flat and hollow lands, and 
the injurious effects which they produce 
upon the crops of potatoes and grain. 

These ingenious and able disquisitions 
recommended their author to the notice 
and friendship of many of the leading 
savans of the day, and procured for him 
some well-merited honours. In 1830 he 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London. In 1837 the University 
of King’s College conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. In 1838 he 
was elected an honory member of the 
Sociéte Frangaise de Statisque Univer- 
selle, an honour as unexpected as it was 
unsolicited, and which proved that the 
value of his scientific labours was appre- 
ciated in countries beyond his own. 
Among his correspondents were Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, P.R.S. Colonel Sabine, 
Sir William Hooker, Sir David Brewster, 
and various others of scientific distinction. 
Nor were the energies of his active and 
inquiring mind confined to the subjects 
above noted. His course of study em- 
braced a wide range of science and litera- 
ture. He was well skilled in botany, 
chemistry, zoology, and all kindred 
branches of knowledge, and was intimately 
acquainted with every department of his- 
tory. Living in a rural parish, his atten- 
tion was naturally directed to agriculture, 
and many an interesting essay on this 
subject proceeded from his pen ; many of 
which appeared in the columns of the 
Aberdeen Journal. 

In ecclesiastical affairs Dr. Farquhar- 
son was a consistent Moderate ; in poli- 
tics, a steady Conservative. In neither 
character, however, did he ever display a 
bigoted or narrow spirit. While he could 
firmly yet temperately maintain his own 
principles, he could freely accord credit 
for honourable purpose to those who con- 
scientiously differed from him. In all 
the relations of private life his conduct 
was uniformly such as became a Chris-~ 
tian pastor. 


‘¢ Remote from towns he ran his goodly 
race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to 
change his place.” 


In the comparatively retired scene of 
his usefulness did he cherish the most 
ardent zeal for the welfare of all within 
the sphere of his influence, and was ever 
ready with his best aid in the cause of 
philanthrophy. His principles of action 
were inspired from sources which forbade 
the intrusion of ostentatious intent or 
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sinister motive ; he sought the testimony 
of an approving conscience, and was “ an 
Israelite indeed, in whom there was no 
guile.’’ He has left a widow and a nu- 
merous and foung family. (Aberdeen 
Journal.) 





Rev. Joun Fosrenr. 

Oct. 15. At Stapleton, near Bristol, 
aged 73, the Rev. John Foster. 

He was born in Yorkshire, where in 
early years he attracted the notice of the 
late Dr. Fawcett, Baptist Minister, of 
Hebden Bridge. Through his means he 
entered as a student at the Baptist col- 
lege in Bristol, where he studied first 
under the care of Dr. Evans, and after- 
wards under that of the late Dr. Ryland. 
After leaving the college he was settled 
during a period of many years at several 
places, the last of which was Downend, 
near Bristol; but the character of his 
mind not adapting him for the regular 
exercise of the pastoral office, being such 
as fitted him rather to a life of meditation, 
he retired from public engagements, and 
spent the remainder of his time in literary 
pursuits in Stapleton, where he resided 
for the last eighteen or twenty years, only 
preaching occasionally, 

‘*The well-known character of his 
various Essays, instinct as they are with 
an energy of feeling and surpassing vigour 
of conception, such as at once make the 
reader feel himself listening to a spirit of 
pre-eminent powers, makes it unnecessary 
for us to attempt any lengthened por- 
traiture of his massive intellect. Few 
writers in the whole range of literature 
possess in an equal degree the power to 
touch and set in motion the springs of 
serious reflection. A closer inspection of 
his mind convinced those who were ad- 
mitted to the rare privilege of personal 
intercourse with him, that those really 
masterly productions, though much ela- 
borated, were not exhausting efforts, but 
rather natural specimens of the thoughts 
and sentiments which habitually dwelt 
within him, They testify that with a mind 
profoundly meditative, deeply imbued 
with ‘ the powers of the world to come,’ 
and ardently, even to impatience, desirous 
of the advancement of mankind in free- 
dom, truth, and piety, he united vast 
stores of knowledge on a great variety of 
subjects, and an exquisite perception and 
appreciation of whatever was sublime or 
beautiful, whether in thought, nature, or 
art. The same strong principle of bene- 
volence which has tinctured his writings 
with so vehement a hatred of all that 
tends to make men vicious and miserable 
communicated to his conversation and 
demeanour a kindness, and even gentle- 
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ness, which could not fail to win for him 
the love as well as veneration of all who 
knew him. His piety towards God, and 
charity towards men, were as deep as they 
were unostentatious. He was an unaf- 
fectedly great and good man.”—( Bristol 
Mirror.) 

In 1805 he first published his ‘‘ Essays, 
in a series of Letters to a Friend, on the 
following subjects: 1. On a man’s writing 
memoirs of himself, 2. On decision of 
character. 3. On the application of the 
epithet Romantic. 4. On some of the 
causes by which Evangelical Religion has 
been rendered less acceptable to persons 
of cultivated taste.” These Essays have 
passed through several editions. 

His celebzated friend, the late Robert 
Hall, bestowed upon them the following 
just and beautiful eulogium :—** He paints 
metaphysics, and has the happy art of 
arraying what in other hands would appear 
cold and comfortless abstractions in the 
warmest colours of fancy. Without quitting 
his argument in pursuit of ornament or 
imagery, his imagination becomes the per- 
fect handmaid of his reason, ready at every 
moment to spread her canvas, and present 
her pencil. But what affords us the 
deepest satisfaction is to find such talents 
enlisted on the side of true Christianity ; 
nor can we forbear indulging a benevolent 
triumph on the accession to the cause of 
Evangelical piety of powers which its 
most distinguished opponents would be 
proud to possess.” 





W. S. Roscor, Esa. 

Oct. 31. At Liverpool, aged 61, Wil- 
liam Stanley Roscoe, esq. eldest son of 
the late William Roscoe, esq. 

‘¢ To his father he in many points of his 
character bore a strong resemblance, and 
in none more than in his attachment to 
literary pursuits, which he displayed at a 
very early period of his life, and preserved 
to its close with undiminished ardour. 
He received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion under Dr. Shepherd, of Gateacre, 
and afterwards passed some time at the 
University of Cambridge, as a student ot 
Peterhouse. At that period of his life 
he studied with great assiduity the classic 
writers of Greece and Rome, of which he 
continued the perusal till within a short 
time of his death. With several of the 
modern languages Mr. Roscoe was also 
familiarly conversant, but more particu- 
larly with the Italian. Of his poetical 


genius, which was developed in bim at 
an almost precocious age, the fruits have 
appeared in a volume of miscellaneous 
Poems, published a few years since. In 
the cultivation of this talent he never 
ceased to find a favourite occupation for 
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his hours of Jeisure, and, amongst other 
less voluminous productions, he has left 
behind him a translation, in blank verse, 
of Klopstock’s Messiah, and of the Api of 
Rucellai. 

“¢ Soon after leaving Cambridge, Mr. 
Roscoe, though his views were originally 
directed to the profession of the law, was 
admitted as a partner into his father’s 
bank, and continued to be connected with 
that concern until its failure in 1816. 
This and similar disasters, if he was, un- 
happily, not qualified to avert, his con- 
scious integrity, his placid temper, and 
well-regulated mind, enabled him to meet 
with dignity, and to support with forti- 
tude. During the latter years of his life 
he held the office of Serjeant-at-mace to 
the Court of Passage at Liverpool. The 
health which he had uniformly enjoyed 
some months since began to give way. 
In July he was advised to try the effects 
of a change of air, and for this purpose he 
visited Germany, and thence extended his 
tour to Switzerland. The hopes which 
were reasonably entertained from this 
source, and from the anxious application 
of the most efficient medical treatment, 
were destined to be disappointed. On 
his return home he became gradually 
weaker, and, in perfect resignation to the 
will of his Creator, he sank without a 
struggle into the arms of death. Under 
an exterior somewhat reserved, and great 
sedateness of manners, his affections in 
every relation of life were warm and en- 
during, and by the friends who knew him 
intimately his memory will be long che- 
rished, and his virtues best appreciated.” 
—(Atheneum.) 





C. G. Hartey, Ese. 

Nov. 30. At Great Yarmouth, in his 
76th year, Cornelius Girling Harley, esq. 

Mr. Harley, who was a native of Yar- 
mouth, was from his birth afflicted with a 
defect in the organs of sight, an attempt 
to cure which in early life by an operation 
caused the entire loss of one eye, and was 
unproductive of benefit to the other. In 
addition to this misfortune, Mr. Harley's 
frame was of so weak a nature as to unfit 
him for any of the common employments 
of life; but he possessed a most active 
and inquiring mind, and applied himself 
vigorously to its cultivation. His sight 
enabling him to read but very little, 
knowledge was communicated principally 
through the medium of friends, and by 
their voices and his own retentive memory 
he accumulated a large store of scientific. 
acquirement. Chemistry, geography, and 
history, were his favourite studies. In 
the first he kept singularly near to the 
latest knowledge which the rapid dis- 
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coveries of our times have produced, and, 
as President of the Yarmouth Mechanics’ 
Institute, a favourite object of his zeal, 
he delivered many lectures upon history. 
But it was among his friends, and in the 
society of their children, that he most 
delighted to discourse upon the benefits 
of study, and the blessings of knowledge. 
His memory and the powers of his mind 
would then display themselves with sin- 
gular freshness, and no opportunity was 
lost of enforcing the advantages of wisdom 
and virtue. His style of conversation 
was cheerful to an high degree, and 
admirably adapted to impress itself on 
the young. For more than forty years 
before his death, a constant succession of 
youthful friends were accustomed to read 
with him on subjects the best fitted to the 
improvement of their faculties. Among 
the earliest of these was the late Dr. 
Gooch, one of the brightest ornaments of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, who always 
spoke of the advantages he derived from 
his intercourse with Mr. Harley with the 
warmest feelings of gratitude, and re- 
membered him in his will with a hand- 
some legacy. 

With one exception, when the small 
independence he inherited from his parents 
was for a time shaken by an unsuccessful 
speculation, (but his friends speedily sup- 
— the loss,) the whole of Mr. Harley's 

ife was passed in easy comfort, and in 
the agreeable pleasures of literary society. 
The late Mr. William Taylor of Norwich, 
the author of ‘‘ English Synonymes dis- 
criminated,” &c. was one of his oldest and 
most valued friends. Mr. Harley has left 
a large mass of papers on history, (partly 
written as questions for his young ac- 
quaintances, and partly as records of his 
opinions,) and a weather-journal of his 
native town, which, having been com- 
menced nearly half a century ago, and 
continued without a day’s interruption to 
the present time, is of considerable value. 
Sufficient eyesight remained to enable 
him to read the indices of his gauges and 
instruments, and to write a large broad 
hand. 

_ On the morning of the 30th he rose in 
his usual health, and ate a hearty break- 
fast. Shortly after he was heard to 
breathe heavily. Assistance was soon at 
hand, but in a few minutes he expired, 
without a struggle, and without suffering. 
On the previous day he had dictated a 
letter to a valued friend in America, 
almost the last sentence of which was an 
earnest expression of hope that his death 
might not be lingering, and might be free 
from pain. His hope was too soon ful- 
filled, He was buried in the family vault 
in St. Nicholas Church, Great Yarmouth. 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XXI. 
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By his will, after leaving 1007. to the 
Yarmouth Hospital, and making a pro- 
vision for his faithful servant who had 
lived with him more than 50 years, he 
distributed the remainder of his property 
in legacies to the young friends he most 
loved, the children of those whose society 
and regard he most esteemed. 





WittiaM Secuier, Esxy. 

Nov. 5. William Seguier esq. 

Mr. Seguier was early initiated in the 
study of art, his father being an eminent 
dealer in articles of vertu. After his 
father’s death he continued the business 
for many years, securing by his excellent 
taste and unimpeachable integrity the 
entire confidence of the principal collectors 
of the last 50 years. By his advice the 
beautiful collection of Mr. Watson Taylor 
was formed, which evinced, by the high 
prices the pictures produced when dis- 

ersed by auction, the accuracy of his 
judgment. George IV. when forming 
his splendid gallery of Dutch masters, 
placed much reliance on the taste of Mr. 
Seguier, and appointed him conservator of 
all the royal collections, a situation which 
he ably filled during the reigns of William 
IV. and her present Majesty, and to him 
the public are indebted for the admirable 
arrangement of the pictures at Hampton. 
Court Palace. By his advice the selection 
of pictures for the various palaces was 
made. 

At the foundation of the ‘ National 
Gallery’? Mr. Seguier was appointed 
chief director, the trustees, in their pur- 
chases, relying greatly upon his experience 
and judgment. 

Mr. Seguier also held the important 
situation of Keeper to the British Insti- 
tution, which frequently afforded him the 
pleasing opportunity of befriending a de- 
serving and gifted artist, and which he 
was ever anxious to avail himself of. 

United with these public situations he 
was honoured with the confidence of the 
Duke of Wellington and the Marquess 
of Westminster, having under his attention 
and direction the preservation of their 
valuable works of art. His sound judg- 
ment and high character procured for him 
the intimate friendship of those far above 
him in rank and fortune, by whom he was 
ever esteemed a welcome guest. As an 
amateur of engravings, the etchings of the 
early Dutch masters were ever delightful 
to him ; he formed a beautiful collection, 
particularly of the works of Rembrandt, 
in their finest state; his Ostade and 
Claude etchings are of the rarest order, as 
is his general collection of the works of the 
Dutch painters. It would be impossible 
to over-estimate his ability as a restorer 

O 
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of pictures ; so judicious, so able in his 
method, no picture was ever lessened in 
value under his superintendence ; where 
little was required little was done, but 
that little judiciously. In this branch of 
his business he was assisted by his brother, 
on whom the labour devolved, and to him, 
we doubt not, the confidence of his late 
brother’s friends wil! be continued. 

The Atheneum (Nov. 18,) gives the 
following moderated estimate of Mr. 
Seguier’s professional qualifications : 

‘* The late director’s knowledge of art 
was chiefly, or altogether, anecdotical and 
traditional; he could cite a pleasant tale 
about Claude when a pastrycook, or tell 
what Cromwell said about his warts to 
the portraitist, or all the Emperor of 
Austria remarked about’ Sir Thomas’s 
* Pope Pius ;’ he could descant upon the 
grace of Raffaele, and the airs of Guido, 
&e. &c. but a deeper vein of criticism is, 
we trust, nowin demand. The Catalogue 
he drew up for the National Gallery would 
vindicate more than we have said against 
his limited attainments ; it swarmed at 
first with errors, and is still over-run with 
them. Of the Spanish school he knew as 
much as any cognoscente among us— 
quasi nothing; of the German little more; 
of the Italian far from enough ; of the 
French perhaps a good deal (though his 
mistake between Lancret and Watteau 
renders us sceptical) ; but of the Dutch 
and Flemish schools we believe him to 
have been an excellent judge, and no ill 
one of the English. About sculpture we 
should guess he understood a minimum, 
about architecture nought whatever, about 
engraving much, especially of the par- 
ticular schools. Upon the whole, as a 
connoisseur, if he was not in advance of 
his own era, he was fully abreast of it, and 
let this merit enjoy its due praise, when 
sO many a presumptuous man lags behind 
the present age while he thinks to lead it.” 

Mr. Seguier was in his 72nd year, a 


period of life he appeared not to have 


attained, enjoying, till within the last few 
months, excellent health and spirits. He 
has left several daughters, but no son. 
Few persons were more highly esteemed 
for integrity and urbanity of manners, 
while his superior and accurate judgment 
rendered his opinions truly valuable to 
every connoisseur in art. 





Mr. WitttaM Savace. 

July 25. At his residence, Doding- 
ton Grove, Kennington, in his 73rd year, 
Mr. William Savage, author of the 
‘* Dictionary of the Art of Printing.” 

Mr. Savage was a native of Howden, 
in the East Riding of the county of 
York, and was the younger son of Mr, 


William Savage. (Jan. 

James Savage, of that place, an eminent 
clockmaker, who was well versed in the 
higher branches of the mathematics, and 
who had been for many years employed by 
thelatecelebrated Henry Hindley, of York, 
in the making of spring, or table clocks, 
for the nobility and principal gentry in 
the North of England. Mr. Savage was 
descended from a younger branch of the 
ancient and noble family of Savage, of 
Rock Savage, in the county of Chester. 
He received his education at the church 
school in Howden, and was well grounded 
in geometry and mechanics. In 1790 he 
commenced business as a printer and 
bookseller in his native town, in partner- 
ship with bis elder brother, Mr. James 
Savage, now living in Somersetshire, the 
author of the History of Taunton, &e. 
In 1797 he removed to London, and about 
two years afterwards was appointed, under 
the express recommendation of the late 
Hon, and Right Rev. Dr. Barrington, 
Lord Bishop of Durham, and Count 
Rumford, Printer to the Royal Insti- 
tution in Albemarle-street, London, and 
was for ten years assistant secretary to the 
board of managers of that establishment, 
(the secretary being an honorary oflicer,) 
and alsc secretary to the patrons of the 
library, secretary to the committee of 
chemistry, and superintendent of their 
printing office. 

About the year 1803, Mr. Savage 
commenced the printing business in 
London on his own account, but still re- 
taining his official situations at the Royal 
Institution. Among other fine and 
splendid works entrusted to him to print, 
was ‘ The British Gallery of Engravings, 
by the Rev. Edward Forster,” and he 
was required to execute that work at 
least equal, but, if possible, superior to 
any work that had been produced in 
England. At that time (1807), no fine 
printing ink was to be purchased from 
the manufacturers, their best ink being 
comparatively of an inferior colour, and 
of a weak consistence. ‘The finest printers 
in England had obtained their celebrity 
solely by the superior quality of their ink ; 
for there were others who possessed as 
good practical knowledge of the art ; but 
these fine printers as they were termed, 
for they were few in number who had 
obtained this distinguished appellation, 
were in the habit of themselves improving 
the ink of commerce, but the mode of 
effecting such improvement they kept 
a profound secret. In this state was the 


art of printing when Mr. Savage com- 
menced his experiments for the improve- 
ment of this article, the results of which 
he afterwards detailed in his work on the 
‘* Preparation of Printing Ink,” published 
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in 1832. He then found that it required 
a printer who knew, from practical ex- 
perience, what properties were required 
in ink, to make a real improvement in this 
article of commerce, and, when he was 
engaged on his great work on ‘ Deco- 
rative Printing,’’ he was still further 
obliged to pursue his object by experi- 
ments with coloured inks, for there 
existed no precedents to guide him; and 
in the latter years of his life he felta high 
gratification in perceiving the great im- 
provement that had taken place in orna- 
mental —. since the publication of 
that book. The information which he 
threw open to the public in his work on 
the ‘* Preparation of Printing Ink,’’ was 
the result of twenty-three years of applica- 
tion devoted to this peculiar subject. 
He pursued it with ardour, because be 
saw in it capabilities which he believed 
he saw alone. Wonderful and extensive 
as is the power of the printing press in 
diffusing knowledge over the globe, he 
saw and felt that it had yet a capability, 
untried and unacknowledged, of producing 
works that might deservedly raise its 
claims to rank among the fine arts; and 
he had the satisfaction of realizing his 
expectations. The Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts shewed their sense 
of his success in his mode of preparing 
printing ink, by awarding to him their 
large medal and a sum of money, for his 
imitation of drawings printed from en- 
gravings on wood with inks of his own 
preparing ; and by an invitation to furnish 
them with a paper on the Preparation of 
Printing Ink. He has shewn, in his 
work on ‘ Decorative Printing,” how 
successfully drawings may be imitated by 
means of the common printing press, to 
the surprise of all who could estimate the 
difficulties attendant on such an under- 
taking, towards which no precedent in- 
formation existed, and wherein every 
advance was to be made by experiment. 
It has been already mentioned, that 
the letter-press of that splendid work, 
‘*The British Gallery of Engravings,”’ 
was executed by Mr. Savage. It raised 
the productions of his press to at least a 
level with those of the best contemporary 
printers; and he had the gratification 
not only of witnessing his employers 
comparing his printing with that of those 
who had acquired the highest celebrity, 
but of their awarding to him the superi- 
ority. In one of the reviews of that 
elegant work on its publication, we find 
this eulogium: ‘ The letter-press of this 
work is in the most superb style, and 
rivals the celebrated Horace by Didot. 
It is from the press of Mr. W. Savage, 
of Bedfordbury, and does him the highest 
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honour.” He thus, by perseverance, com- 
pletely succeeded, both as to ink and to 
workmanship, the latter of which was 
executed at a wooden one-pull press of 
the common construction. Mr. Savage 
at length accomplished the object he had 
in view of making printing ink of the 
most superior character, without any oil 
in its composition ; thus getting clear of 
the imperfections of inferior or adulte- 
rated oil, and of the trouble and danger of 
boiling that article. 

In 1822 he published by subscription 
his elegant work entitled ‘ Hints on 
Decorative Printing,’’ which opened an 
entirely new era in that art, and procured 
him the highest character for his ingenuity 
and knowledge of the business of a letter- 
press printer. During the succeeding ten 
years he was employed in arranging and 
digesting the immense mass of materials 
which he had been collecting for nearly 
the preceding forty years, for his ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Art of Printing,” which 
was published in 1841, and which reflects 
the highest credit upon his character, not 
only as a printer, but also as a man of 
general and superior knowledge. This 
work contains such a mass of information 
upon every subject connected with the 
present improved practice in the best 
printing-houses in London, that we shall 
be excused for entering into a brief sketch 
of some of its more prominent articles. 
Amongst other things, it contains the 
alphabets of all the languages, the charac- 
ters of which are cast in the British 
founderies ; these are, the Arabic, Arme- 
nian, Bengalese, Black Letter, Coptic, 
Danish, Domesday, Ethiopic, Etruscan, 
German, Meeso- Gothic, Greek, Hebrew, 
Irish, Malay, Persian, Polish, Runic, 
Russian, Samaritan, Sanskrit, Saxon, 
Syriac, Swedish, and Tamul. The 
article on the ‘ Orthography of the 
Bible” is valuable and important, as 
giving the variations in orthography of 
the several editions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as printed by the Queen’s printers, 
and the Universities of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Edinburgh. ‘ The late Mr, 
Thomas Bensley,” says Mr, Savage, 
‘¢who was printer to the University of 
Oxford, told me, about the year 1805, 
that they had a sealed copy of the Bible 
there as a standard to read from: if this 
be the case, it is difficult to account for 
their copies of late years having numerous 
variations from the earlier editions, 
think it very desirable that there should 
be a standard edition that we could refer 
toas a pure text, and it would also be 
desirable to know on what authority these 
variations are made in the Holy Scriptures, 
for every word, every point, nay every 
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capital letter, I believe, was carefully 
considered before it was adopted in the 
first edition of the authorised version of 
1611, and this too by a considerable num- 
ber of the most learned men of the king- 
dom, who had the direction of the work.” 
The list of abbreviations, botanical, legal, 
medical, and in records, will be found 
exceedingly useful; the articles on Gal- 
vanism, Fine Printing, and Machine Print- 
ing, are highly valuable. Indeed the work 
recommends itself to every person engaged 
in printing or literary pursuits, as an in- 
dispensable guide at every step. 

In his younger days Mr. Savage was a 
good draughtsman ; in Britton’s Beauties 
of England and Wales, in that part re- 
lating to Yorkshire, are four prints en- 
graved from drawings by him; 1. view of 
Howden; 2. view of the gorgeous archi- 
tecture of the east window of Howden 
Church, nowin ruins ; 3. view of Wressle 
Castle, near Howden ; 4. view of Heming- 
brough Church, near Selby, celebrated for 
its well-proportioned and elegant spire. 
The writer of this is in possession of 
some drawings of his of the interior of 
the rich architecture of the octagonal 
chapter-house of Howden Church, built 
by Walter Skirlaw, Bishop of Durham, 
p Bee the year 1400, now unhappily in 
ruins, Mr. Savage has left three daugh- 
ters, one of whom is now, and has been 
for some years past, the highly respected 
housekeeper of the Royal Institution in 
Albemarle Street. S. E. 








Joun Bupptez, Esa. 

The following particulars are additional 

to thosegiven in our last Magazine, p. 656. 
Mr. Buddle’s father was a person of 
talent far above the common order, 
He resided, in early life, at Chester-le- 
Street, (where he is said to have con- 
ducted a school,) and afterwards at Bush- 
blades, near Tanfield. In 1758 he is 
mentioned in the Lady’s Diary as of 
the former place, and in 1766 in the 
Gentleman’s Diary as of the latter. In- 
deed, after he removed to Wallsend, to 
manage the famous colliery there for the 
late Mr. Russell, (the grandfather of the 
pas possessor of Brancepeth Castle,) 
e still kept up his house at Bushblades. 
He seems to have written his name 
‘* Buddles,” as that spelling is made use 
of in all the diaries in which he is men- 
tioned. It is more than probable that 
the elder Mr. Buddle had acquired a 
cage knowledge of mining previous to 
is commencing as a teacher ; indeed the 
very circumstance of his being selected 
for a very difficult duty by so excellent a 
discriminator of talent as the late Mr. 
Russell, is enough to establish the fact. 
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He was not only a great lover of books, 
but a great reader of them ; and he used 
every pains to furnish his son with edu- 
cational means of making his way in 
the world. He died many yearsago. The 
son (who was born in 1774, near Pontop, 
in Northumberland) resided with his 
father at Wallsend. 

Mr. Buddle (just deceased) became a 
member of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Newcastle soon after its com- 
mencement in 1793, and was one of its 
firmest supporters; and he took an active 
part in the formation of the Natural 
History Society—an institution to which 
he was much attached, and to which he 
has been the most valuable contributor. 
Amongst the most important of his 
donations are a model of a coal-mine, 
and four large sections of the Newcastle 
coal-field, which are now in the Society’s 
museum. The sections accompanied a 
paper entitled ‘‘ A Synopsis of the New- 
castle Coal Field,’”’ which was read at a 
meeting of the Society, held in December 
1830, and is published (with reduced copies 
of the agg in the Society’s Transac- 
tions—in which several other important 
papers by Mr. Buddle are to be found. 

At the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Newcastle, in 1838, Mr. Bud- 
dle also read an account of the Newcastle 
coal-field, accompanied by models and 
drawings, being an extension of the 
‘¢ Synopsis,’’ and certainly the best 
account of the Newcastle (or perhaps any 
— coal-field ever drawn up. This 
valuable paper has not yet been published, 
but we need hardly say that its publication 
would not only be an act of gratitude on 
the part of the Natural History Society, 
but would form ore of the most fitting 
monuments to the memory of its author. 
Mr. Buddle filled the office of Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Society, and also received -a 
similar honour from the Newcastle In- 
stitution for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts. 

In 1813 Mr. Buddle addressed a letter 
to Sir R. Milbanke, on the imperfect 
system of ventilating collieries, a subject 
in which he interested himself deeply. 
He also materially assisted Sir Humphry 
Davy in those experiments which ended 
in the | pe of the ‘* Davy lamp,” 
the safety of the pitman being an object 
which he seems constantly to have had at 
heart. 

Mr. Buddle was also a Commissioner 
of Dean Forest, an office of no easy kind, 
but in which he was eminently successful, 
in conjunction with his colleagues, Messrs. 
Sopwith and Probyn. 

As the friend, as well as colliery- 
manager, of the Marquess of Londonderry, 
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Mr. Buddle was well known. In the 
formation and completion of Seaham 
harbour, his assistance was invaluable ; 
and he was present, with his noble friend, 
to witness the success of their enterprise, 
in the opening of the harbour on the 25th 
of July, 1831, when he saw the first coals 
shipped from ‘+ Port Seaham ”’ ina vessel 
of his own. Onthe Marquess obtaining 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of Durham, he 
placed Mr. Buddle in the Commission of 
the Peace, an evidence in itself, if an 
were wanting, of the estimation in whic 
he washeld. He qualified as a magistrate 
on the 17th of October, 1842. 





JoserH Harpine, Esa. 

Dec. 19. At Finchley, in his 61st year, 
Joseph Harding, ay late of Pall Mall. 

Mr. Harding was the youngest brother 
and assistant of Mr. John Harding, the 
agricultural bookseller of St. James’s- 
street. He afterwards became a printer 
in St. John’s-square, under the firm of 
Harding and Wright. He then joined the 
well-known bookselling firm of Lacking- 
ton, Hughes, Mavor, and Co. in Fins- 
bury-square ; and on the retirement from 
business of Mr. George Lackington, be- 
came the head of that establishment, 
which he removed from Finsbury-square 
to Pall Mall East. This firm published 
many very extensive works, chiefly by 
subscription; among others, Mr. Orme- 
rod’s History of Cheshire ; perhaps the 
most successful, and one of the ablest, of 
our modern County Histories; Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, in eight volumes, an 
immense undertaking, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. Bandinel, Mr. Caley, and 
Sir Henry Ellis; but we believe almost 
the whole labour of this arduous task was 
sustained by the latter gentleman ; and 
Dugdale’s St. Paul’s, edited by Sir Henry 
Ellis ; Wood’s Athen Oxonienses, edited 
by Dr. Bliss; and Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, with Lives, 
by Edmund Lodge, Esq. This last work 
was a little mine of wealth to Mr. Hard- 
ing. It was first published in folio with 
large plates, and was tolerably successful, 
having a very fair list of subscribers. But 
it occurred to Mr. Harding, that the work 
would be more profitable in a smaller 
size, and he re-engraved all the portraits 
in a large octavo form; when the work 
became exceedingly popular, and edition 
after edition was called for. Mr. Hard- 
ing made a public exhibition of the ori- 
ginal drawings, which we believe were 
afterwards sold by auction. He alsosold 
the copyright and plates by auction to 
Mr, Smith of Fleet-street, fora greatsum. 
Mr, Harding was a shrewd clever man of 
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business ; from which he retired in 1836 
with a very handsome fortune. 





Mr. Tromas Hots. 

Oct. 14. In Apollo Buildings, Wal- 
worth, aged 25, Mr. Thomas Hollis, a 
rising artist prematurely cut off at his 
entry into a profession of which he gave 
early promise of his ability to prove him- 
self a distinguished member. 

He was the only son of Mr. George 
Hollis,* well known to our antiquarian 
friends as the joint-projector, with the 
subject of this memoir, of a series of en- 
gravings of Monumental Effigies on the 
plan of the late Charles Stothard, F.S.A. 
and grandson of John Buckler, esq. F.S.A. 

From his earliest youth, Mr. T. Hollis 
evinced a great fondness for the arts, and 
when a schoolboy he employed his leisure 
hours in sketching from nature in the 
neighbourhood of Montmartre, where his 
father then resided. He may be con- 
sidered as a self-taught artist ; he com- 
menced his studies in the gallery of the 
Louvre at the early age of fourteen, and 
made considerable progress in copying 
several of the paintings there until his 
return to England, when he resumed his 
favourite study at the British Museum 
and the National and Dulwich Galleries, 
constantly sketching from nature at the 
same time ; and in April, 1836, was ad- 
mitted to the Royal Academy as a stu- 
dent, pursuing the study of the figure to 
qualify himself as an historical painter. 
He afterwards became a pupil of Mr. 
Pickersgill the portrait painter. 

In 1839, in conjunction with his father, 
he commenced the work on Sepulchral 
Effigies, the first part of which was pub- 
lished in 1840; for this work he made 
the drawings, and, on the death of his 
father in 1842, fearing the work might 
be stopped, he unhappily came to the re- 
solution of carrying it on by his own ex- 
ertions, etching the plates as well as 
preparing the drawings. His close appli- 
cation to this object, added to the labours 
of his profession, which he pursued un- 
remittingly with the laudable hope of 
being able to add to the comforts of a 
widowed mother, was too great for bis 
powers ; his health sunk under his exer- 
tions, and made way for a rapid con- 
sumption, which ended fatally. 

The study of costume he designed to 
have made subservient to his favourite 
pursuit of historical painting. We have 
seen two sketches of subjects derived from 
the early history of England and France, 
studies for larger pictures, which gave 

* See a memoir of Mr. G. Hollis in 
vol. xvii. p. 333, 
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promise of bis future talents, uniting 
accuracy of costume with the higher 
qualities of art. The early period of his 
illness was cheered with the hope, that 
he would be able to distinguish himself 
in the honourable competition which was 
opened to artists by the encouragement 
offered by Government in the projected 
enrichment of the palace of Westminster. 

The few etchings which Mr. T. Hol- 
lis made for the work on Sepulchral Effi- 
gies, although his first efforts with the 
graver, display great spirit and truth ; and 
the portraits painted by him are valued 
for their fidelity and the beauty of the 
drawing. 

He went to the grave with the respect 
of all who knew him for his unassuming 
manners, and the persevering energy with 
which he followed his favourite and fas- 
cinating pursuit, and valued by his im- 
mediate friends for the unceasing ex- 
ertions which in health he made to sup- 
ply to his family, as far as his exertions 
could do so, the loss of his —. 

i. I. C. 





M. Casimir DELavicNe. 

Dec. 10. At Lyons, in his 50th year, 
M.Casimir Delavigne, one of the most 
eminent modern French dramatists, a 
member of the Académie Frangaise, and 
librarian at the palace of Fontainebleau. 

He was onthe way to Montpellier, for 
the re-establishment of his health, travel- 
ling by short stages. The immediate 
cause of his being obliged to stop at Ly- 
ons on the 9th was a violent sore throat. 
He went to bed immediately on his ar- 
rival, and never rose from it more. His 
wife was reading to him Scott’s Guy 
Mannering when he breathed his last, 
without pain, and in the full possession of 
his faculties. His son, a boy of ten 
years of age, was present. 

For many years he had been in delicate 
health, and his manner of composing his 
works contributed to increase it. He 
composed his works in declaiming them, 
and he thus corrected them until he was 
satisfied with both the language and situa- 
tion. He frequently left his room after 
such labours bathed in perspiration. 

His mortal remains have been brought 
back to Paris, where his funeral took 
place at Notre. Dame-de- Bonne-Nou- 
velle, in presence of all the celebrated li- 
terary menof the day. The Thédtre Fran- 
cais was closed on the evening of the 
funeral; and his bust, executed in marble, 
is to be placed in the saloon of the theatre. 

Delavigne was a native of Havre. 
The character given him by Jules Janin 
in the Débats will be read with in- 
terest ; 
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‘¢ Tow shall we express our adiniration 
of the calm, dignified, and honourable life 
of the great poet, whose loss France de. 
plores this day, after having applauded 
him for twenty years? He is dead, the 
noblest and worthiest representative of 
the poets of former times in the best 
days of poetry. What life more abound- 
ing with the best works, and with the 
finest verses? What glory, and in this 
glory what modesty? What career better 
commenced, and continued more deter- 
minedly or honestly? He has been one of 
the first to trace the career of modern 
poetry! A child of the Restoration, he 
has mingled with popular feelings ; he has 
always taken part with the right-judging. 
He was the first, with Lord Byron and 
Béranger, to comprehend that the Empe- 
ror, even living, had become a poetic 
being ; the first to celebrate Greece cap- 
tive and resuscitated ; he has cast himself 
at the feet of Joan of Arc; he has wept 
with eloquent tears over the misfortunes 
of Waterloo. 

‘¢ This fine and thoroughly French soul 
possessed the liveliest instincts on all 
relating to glory, pity, heroism. His 
first attempt, ‘‘ The Sicilian Vespers,” 
raised great hopes in literary France ; and 
France was not astonished to learn that 
this new comer was from the same pro- 
vince as Corneille. Recal to your minds, 
you who were then young, the intoxica- 
tion you experienced from beautiful 
verse, and the choruses of ‘* The Paria,” 
and the burst of laughter that were ex- 
cited by the charming satire of ‘* The 
Comedians” and ‘* The School for Oid 
Men.” Talma still lived! Mademoi- 
selle Mars had retained all the illusion 
and all the brilliancy of youth. Just 
Heavens! how old it makes us! I seem 
to be still at the first representation of 
‘¢ King Louis XI.” when Monsieur Ca- 
simir Delavigne wished to show that he 
also knew rightly how to employ all the 
point and magnificence of the modern 
drama. Indefatigable genius — eloquent 
pleasantry — he was terrible, he was 
charming! He could play with the most 
dangerous heroes; witness Charles V. 
and Philip II., and that history of Don 
John of Austria, that Calderon or Lope 
de Vega would not have rejected. These 
were his palmy days—days of triumph 
and of batiles gained. He abandoned 
himself willingly to the inspiration of the 
moment; he believed in chance, as do, 
in some degree, all men of genius. In 
the same manner that he found ‘ Don 
John of Austria” in opening by chance 
the ‘* Biographie Universelle,” he found 
“‘ Les Enfans d’Edouard” in Shakspere, 
and in the Bible ‘* Une Famille de Lue 
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ther,” and in the “Cid” of Corneille 
that touching elegy of ‘* LaFille du Cid.” 

«‘ An able writer, still more a writer 
of good sense than a writer of genius, he 
gave up all to poetry except the laws of 
grammar ; he was early nurtured with the 
strongest and most serious studies ; me- 
ditative, diflident, loving retirement, happy 
in the charming solitude of his family ! 
One dares not say how old he was when 
he died. One dares not calculate all the 
noble thoughts inclosed in that noble 
heart, all the beautiful verses contained 
in that head which its black locks still 
shaded. He lived without other renown 
than poetic renown, without other am- 
bition than success derived from the 
theatre—he died in the midst of praise 
and universal lamentation. Weep for him, 
you who love fine verses, tender thoughts, 
wit without gall, grace without affecta- 
tion; weep for him, you who love a 
laborious life, well-earned glory, domestic 
virtues, salutary examples, proud spirits, 
upright minds; simplicity with talent, 
the sweet and calm good humour which 
arises from a quiet conscience and from 
duties fulfilled. He dies still young ; but 
his life has been a full one, but his name 
cannot die, but he leaves his masterpieces 
behind him, and even, for in this revolu- 
tion of July all ought to be pacific, in the 
popular works of our poet we find the 
song of glory and of pardon for the revo- 
lution of July. Signal honour of a song 
of triumph under which the calmest and 
most loyal poet of France has found his 
repose. He is no more! Lyons, the 
hospitable city, has accompanied him to 
her gates, to which he was lost with 
regret. Paris, which has so loved him, 
expects him after to-morrow to bestow 
on him funeral rites worthy of our grati- 
tude, our regret, our reverence.”’ 





J. F. Kinp. 

July .. At Dresden, in his 76th year, 
the once popular German novelist and 
dramatist, J. Friedrich Kind. 

He was born at Leipzig, March 4, 
1768. His productions are so exceed- 
ingly numerous, amounting altogether to 
some fourscore volumes, that nothing but 
a first-rate reputation could keep the mass 
of them from sinking into oblivion, espe- 
cially as they are of a class whose readers 
require the stimulus of novelty. He was 
most of all successful in his tales and 
shorter narratives, which have the re- 
commendation of being of unobjectionable 
moral tendency. Among his dramatic 
pieces, his ‘* Van Dyk’s Landleben” is 
the most esteemed, but ‘‘ Der Frieschiitz” 
the only one which produced a sensation 
in the theatrical world, by heing ‘ mar- 
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ried” to the music of Weber. He died 
on the night it was performed in the 
Royal Theatre at Dresden for the 186th 
time. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Oct. 25. At Streamville, Wexford, 
aged 44, the Rev. Nicholas Cuthbert 
Fenwick, Rector of Killinick. 

Nov. 2. Atavery advanced age, the 
Rev. mney ty Lloyd, Vicar of Lian- 
vawr, near Bala, Merionethshire, to which 
he was collated in 1819 by Dr. Luxmoore, 
then Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At Cottesmore, co. Rutland, aged 70, 
the Rev. Henry William Nevile, Rector 
of that parish. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801; and 
was presented to his living in 1812 by Sir 
Gerard Noel, Bart. He was father of 
Henry Nevile, esq. of Walcot Park near 
Stamford, and father-in-law of Henry 
O’Brien, esq. of Tixover, and of the 
Hon. and Rev. J. Fortescue. 

Nov. 6. In the Isle of Wight, aged 37, 
the Rev. Thomas Picton Jenkins, for- 
merly Curate of Shalfleet, a nephew of 
Sir Thomas Picton. 

At Winchester, from being thrown 
from his horse four days before, aged 24, 
the Rev. John C. Littlehales, S.C.L. 
Fellow of New college, Oxford, eldest 
son of Charles Littlehales, esq. of Win. 
chester, 

Nov. 7. Aged 49, the Rev. James 
Purcell, Vicar of Wormingball, Bucks, 
to which he was presented by Lord Clif. 
den in 1837, 

Nov. 8. At Leeds, Kent, aged 84, the 
Rev. Thomas Lomas, for 45 years Per- 
petual Curate of that parish. He was of 
Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1786. 

Nov. 10. At York, the Rev. William 
Flower, jun. M.A. Rector of South 
Hykeham, Lincolnshire, and Chaplain of 
York Castle. He was presented to South 
Hykeham in 1837 by the Lord Chancellor, 

Nov. 14. At Tatenhill, Staffordshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. J—M— Crockett, 
Curate of that place. He was killed by 
falling into a well, after dark. 

Nov. 19. At High Hoyland, near 
Wakefield, the Rev. Samuel Fennell, 
D.D. He was formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen's college, Cambridge, and some 
time Principal of the Proprietary School, 
Wakefield. Mr. Fennell was 11th Wrang- 
ler in 1821, and proceeded to his M.A. 
degree 1824, and D.D. 1839, During 
the time he was tutor, he very greatly 
distinguished himself by his talents and 
assiduity. As Principal of the Proprie- 
tary School, Wakefield, his conduct was 
universally approved. 
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Nov. 21. At Crofton, Yorkshire, in 
his 80th year, the Rev. Martin Joseph 
Naylor, D.D. Rector of that parish. He 
was a native of Batley Carr, near Dews- 
bury. In due time he proceeded to 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he 
was third Wrangler in 1787, and was 
bracketed indeed with the second; M.A. 
1790, D.D. 1799; was Fellow of his 
college, and fulfilled the duties of Proctor 
at a time which called forth peculiar firm- 
ness of character in preserving the peace 
of the town. From college he went to 
Wakefield, being appointed afternoon 
lecturer at the parish church ; was chosen 
head master of the Grammar School, and 
afterwards had the vicarage of Penistone. 
Both the latter preferments he resigned, 
after having resided at Wakefield and the 
vicinity for nearly half a century, on be- 
coming the Rector of Crofton. He still 
continued Chaplain to the West Riding 
Lunatic Asylum, having only recently 
vacated that duty. In 1810 he published 
a volume of Discourses on the Evidences 
of Christianity, in which the argument is 
correctly, powerfully, and satisfactorily 
stated. Also several occasional sermons 
and addresses, chiefly on Masonic occa- 
sions, in his capacity of Provincial Grand 
Chaplain. For 30 years he was Editor 
of the Wakefield Journal, during the 
time it was published by the late Mr. 
Rowland Hurst and his family, in which 
he showed himself a consistent friend of 
Reform. 

Nov. 22. At Brinkworth hall, near 
York, aged 80, the Rev. John Gatlif,, 
Senior Canon of the Collegiate church, 
Manchester, and Rector of St. Mary’s in 
that town. He was of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1789. He was elected a 
Fellow of Manchester nearly 45 years 
ago, and had been Rector of St. Mary’s 
for 39 years. 

At Walton-on-the-Hill, near Liverpool, 
aged 78, the Rev. Thomas Moss, Vicar 
of that place. He was son of the late 
Robert Moss, esq. of Sandhill, near 
Liverpool ; was of University college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1789; and was presented 
to his living by the Rev. Samuel Heath- 
cote, then Rector, in 1816. He had been 
in the commission of the peace for Lanca- 
shire from 1812, and was the third in 
point of seniority among the magistrates 
of the county. 

Nov.... At Osbaldwick, Yorkshire, 
aged 50, the Rev. Charles Ingle, Vicar of 
that parish, and of Haxby, Murton, and 
Strensall, all villages in the vicinity of 
York, and Fellow of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge. He had laboured for nine 


months under severe nervous depression, 
and shot himself through the heart during 
13 
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the influence of ‘temporary derange- 
ment.” He was presented in 1827 to all 
his churches, which are in the gift of 
prebendaries of York. 

Nov. 24. At Withycombe, Somerset, 
the Rev. 4rthur Charles Verelst, Vicar 
of that parish, formerly of Wadworth near 
Doncaster, He was of Clare hall, Cam- 
bridge, B. A. 1802, M.A. 1806 ; and was 
presented to Withycombe in 1820, 

Dec. 1. At Alcester, Warwickshire, 
the Rev. Francis Palmer, Rector of that 
parish, to which he was presented in 1807 
by the Marquess of Hertford. 

At St. John’s, Cornwall, aged 68, the 
Rev. William Row, for thirty-five years 
Rector of that parish, to which he was 
presented in 1808 by R. P. Carew, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Clophill, Bedfordshire, aged 
88, the Rev. William Pierce Nethersole, 
LL.B. Rector of that place, and Vicar of 
Pulloxhill. He was presented to both 
churches in {799 by Lady De Grey. 

Dec. 8. At East Blatchington, aged 
75, the Rev. John Lewis, Rector of that 
sag to which he was presented in 1804 

y John King, esq. 

At Wortley, near Leeds, aged 54, the 
Rev. George Rickards, for more than 30 
years Perpetual Curate Of that chapelry, 
to which he was presented, by trustees, 
in 1813. 

Dec. 9. At Worthenbury, Flintshire, 
aged 38, the Rev. Hugh Matthie, Rector 
of that parish, to which he was presented 
in 1832 by Sir R. Puleston. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND 11s VICINITY. 


Nov. 4, At Stamford-hill, aged 66, 
Jane, relict of Joshua Hobson, esq. 

Nov. 17. At his house, Clapham-rise, 
aged 83, Daniel Stewart, esq. 

Nov. 20. At Tottenham, Miss Julia 
Parkin, youngest dau. of the late Anthony 
Parkin, esq. of the General Post Office. 

At Clapham-common, Louisa-Janet, 
youngest dau. of the late Alexander Gibb, 
esq. 

Nov. 22. Suddenly, at Osborne’s hotel, 
of disease of the heart, aged 65, Richard 
H. Alexander, esq. surgeon, of Corsham, 
Wilts. 

Aged 48, Ann, wife of George Banks, 
esq.of Bridge-st. Westminster, and Thames 
Ditton, Surrey. 

In Bathurst-st. Hyde Park-gardens, 
Margaret, relict of W. F. Bridell, esq. 

Nov. 23. Aged 88, William Greenwood, 
esq. of Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 

At Hammersmith, Mary-Bremner, wife 
of James A. Roy, esq. late Capt. 71st 
Highland Light Inf. 

In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 38, 
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Alexander Grant, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

At Clapham, aged 82, Mrs, Susanna 
Orme. 

Nov. 24. In John-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
80, Bernard Bayley, esq. Assistant Com- 
missary Gen., and many years at the head 
of the Audit Office for West India Ac- 
counts. 

Aged 57, Lydia, wife of John Doggett, 
esq. of Shoreditch. 

Nov. 25. At Kennington, aged 72, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of William Ringsted Barber, 
esq. of Wrestlingworth, near Potton, Beds. 

Aged 77, Mrs. Goulding, widow of 
George Goulding, esq. of Soho-sq. 

In Regent-sq. aged 29, Arthur Wood- 
house, esq. 

At Herne-hill, aged 83, Miss Charlotte 
Jones. 

Aged 61, George Cooper, esq. of Ely-pl. 

In Chester-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
83, Thomas Parke, esq. 

Nov. 26. At Islington, aged 75, Mrs. 
Sarah Rawlins, aunt to the Rev. J. S. 
Sergrove, Rector of St. Mary Somerset. 

At Blackheath, aged 91, William Brown- 
ing, esq. 

In Berkeley-sq. John Hamilton Elring- 
ton, esq. late Lieut.-Col. Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

Nov. 27. In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 90, 
Lady Silvester, relict of Sir John Silves- 
ter, Bart. of Yardley House, Essex, and 
formerly Recorder of London. She was 
Harriot, dau. of the Rev. Owen Davies, 
of Southampton; was married first to the 
Rev. John Hughes Speed, of Eling, Hamp- 
shire ; and secondly, in Dec. 1793, to Sir 
John Silvester, who died in 1822. 

Aged 82, Thomas Dornford, esq. for- 
merly Member of the Court of Common 
Council for the City for 33 years. 

In Dufours-pl. Golden-sq. aged 75, 
Mr. Joseph Toogood, for upwards of 20 
years Surveyor of Pavements. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 79, James 
Brown, esq. 

Aged 43, Edward George Howell Shep- 
herd, esq. eldest son of the late Edward 
Charles Howell Shepherd, esq. of Devon- 
shire-st. Portland-pl. 

Aged 16, Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of 
John K. Gilliat, esq. of Clapham-common. 

Nov.28. In St. George’s-pl. Hyde Park- 
corner, aged 83, Thomas Goding, esq. for- 
merly a celebrated brewer at Knights- 
bridge. 

Aged 19, Frances-Georgiana, eldest dau. 
of Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Vice Chan- 
cellor of England. 

Nov. 29. At his house in Bolton-st. 
Piccadilly, aged 47, Charles Brinsley 
Sheridan, esq. second son of the cele- 
brated Right Hon. Richard Brinsley She- 
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ridan, by his second wife, Miss Ogle, 
whose fortune he inherited ; and uncle by 
half-blood to Lady Dufferin, Lady Sey- 
mour, and the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 

At Harley House, Regent’s Park, aged 
63, Rebecca, widow of Charles Day, esq. 

At Highgate, aged 56, William Yewens, 
esq. Conveyancer, of Pinners’ Hall, Old 
Broad-st. 

At Highgate, aged 76, Charles Griffith, 
esq. formerly of St. Andrew’s, Holborn. 

In Upper Phillimore-pl. Kensington, 
aged 53, Richard Sarel, esq. 

Lately. At his residence, Greenwich 
Hospital, aged 62, Lieut. Edward de 
Montmorency, R.N. only surviving son of 
the Rev. Redmond Morres, of Mallow, co. 
Cork, and nephew of the late Lord Vis- 
count Frankfort de Montmorency. 

At Lodge-road, Regent’s-park, aged 
70, Richard Chambers, esq. of Cradley- 
hall, Herefordshire, and late of Witburne- 
court, a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for 
the counties of Hereford and Worcester. 

Henrietta, daughter of Sir M. H. Beach, 
Bart. 

At Stamford Hill, aged 66, Jane, re- 
lict of Joshua Hobson, esq. 

Dec. 1. In Pall Mall, aged 82, James- 
Henry Barnouin, esq. late of the Ord- 
nance Department, Tower. 

At Clapton, Mary-Jane, wife of John 
Loxley, esq. and eldest dau. of James 
Morley, esq. of Green-street House, Kast- 
ham. 

In Brixton-pl. aged 32, Henry, third 
son of John Flower, esq. 

At Walworth, aged 73, George Wil- 
liam Paddon, esq. formerly Major in 27th 
Regt. 

Dec.2. At Parson’s-green, Mary-Anne, 
wife of James Layton, esq. 

Aged 65, Ferdinando Jeyes, esq. of 
Chancery-lane. 

Having that day completed his 18th 
year, Mr. Robert Combs, fifth son of Mr. 
Henry James Combs, of Lawrence Pount- 
ney Hill. His proficiency in the classics, 
and particularly in the Hebrew language, 
had gained for him considerable distinc- 
tion at Merchant-Tailors’ School, which 
he entered in 1832. In the present year 
he won the Montefiore Medal as the best 
Hebrew scholar; but the incessant assi- 
duity and zeal with which he pursued his 
favourite study, combined with physical 
disorganization, broke down his constitu- 
tion. To high mental abilities he united 
the most estimable and endearing qualities. 

Dec. 3. Mr. George Douchez, surgeon, 
formerly of Gower-st. Bedford-sq. 

Dec. 4. At Walworth, aged 50, Ca- 
tharine, wife of George Kincaid, esq. 

In York-pl. Mile-end-road, aged 76, 
George Morris, esq. . 
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In St. John’s Wood Road, aged 69, 
Catharine, widow of Joseph Skelton, 
esq. 

_~* 5. At Rutland-gate, Hyde Park, 
Mrs. Wise, relict of Matthew Wise, esq. 
of Leamington. 

At Islington, aged 84, Mr. Edward 
Lovelock, of the Equitable Assurance 
Office. 

Dec. 6. In Brunswick-sq. aged 84, 
Mrs. Sarah Hathorn. 

In Clifton-p]. Wandsworth-road, aged 
61, Timothy Holmes, esq. late of the 
Victualling Office, Somerset House, and 
of Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmoreland. 


Dec. 7. Aged 32, Mr. Henry Owen 
Tahourdin, of the Tithe Commission 
Office. 


Henry Coode, esq. of the Grove, Kent- 
ish Town, second son of Edward Coode, 
esq. of St. Austell, Cornwall. 

Dec. 8. Aged 79, Robert- Langley Ap- 
pleyard, esq. of Montague-st. and Lin- 
coln’s-inn. 

Dec. 9. Mr. John Harcourt. He for- 
merly resided in the parish of Bermond- 
sey, and has, by his will, bequeathed to 
the churchwardens of that parish the sum 
of 1000/7. Three per Cent. Consols for 
ever upon trust, to pay the interest (30/.) 
amongst 20 poor widows of the parish 
who have never received parochial relief, 
12 of whom to be the relicts of tanners 
and leather-dressers ; the distribution to 
be made yearly on the 21st December. 

Dec. 10. Aged 65, Mr. John Hill, of 
Charing Cross and Spring Gardens. 

Aged 63, Richard Beaver, esq. at 
Hampstead. 

Dec. 12. Aged 79, Isaac Moore, esq. 
of Portman-pl. Maida-hill. 

Lieut.-Col. John Montagu, late of the 
Coldstream Guards. 

Beps.—Nov. 16. At Bedford, aged 
83, Sarah, widow of John Staines, esq. 

Berxs.—Nov. 18. At Wantage, aged 
68, Anne, wife of the Rev. John Viney 
Button. 

Nov. 30. At Old Windsor, aged 41, 
John, son of Mr. Samuel Bagster of Old 
Windsor, and Paternoster-row, publisher. 

Dec. 11. At Pangbourne Lodge, aged 
49, Elizabeth, wife of Sir James Fellowes, 
late of Adbury House, Hants. She was 
the eldest daughter and coheiress of Jo- 
seph James, esq. of Adbury House, 
Hants, and was married in 1816. 

CampripGe. — Lately. At Harston, 
aged 74, William Taylor, esq. 

Dec. 5. Frances, eldest dau. of the 
—_ Nicholas Isaac Hill, Rector of Snail- 
well. 

CuMBERLAND.—Nov. 17. Aged 68, 
John Barwis, esq. of Langrigg Hall. 
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Derspy.—WNov. 22. At Radborne, aged 
23, Anna-Maria, eldest dau. of E. S. 
Chandos Pole, esq. 

Dec. 5. At Derby, aged 73, Richard 
Forester Forester, esq. M.D. 

Devon. — Nov. 15. At Devonport, 
aged 76, Mr. John Kent, known as the 
author of ‘‘ The Original Gospel Hymns 
and Poems.”’ 

Nov. 26. At Plymouth, aged 60, Com- 
mander Hugh Donald Cameron Douglas, 
R.N. He accidentally fell over the Bar- 
bican Quay late at night, and was drown- 
ed. He was made Lieutenant to the 
San Domingo 74 on the North American 
station, Jan. 11, 1814; and advanced to 
the rank of Commander on the 28th of 
Aug. 1827; and had just paid off the 
Tweed, 20, from the North American and 
West Indian station. 

Nov. 27. Jane, wife of Harry-Gobins 
Kersteman, esq. of Exeter. 

Nov. 30. At Torquay, aged 79, Marga- 
ret, wife of Wm. Clark, esq. 

Lately. At Teignmouth, Thos. Michell, 
esq. late of Croftwest, Cornwall, brother 
of the late Adm. Michell. 

Dec. 2. At Mamhead, aged 79, Hugh 
Elliott, esq. 

AtWeston House, nearTotness, aged 90, 
William Vassall, esq. 

Dec. 8. Aged 61, Frances, dau. of the 
late John Williams, esq. of Exeter. 

Dec.10. At Topsham, near Exeter, 
aged 73, John Yeatherd, esq. late of Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer. 

Dec. 12. At his seat, Sandford Orleigh, 
Newton, aged 60, George Templer, esq. 
formerly of Stover House, Chudleigh ; a 
“Magistrate of the county, and a gentle- 
man of ancient family. In early life he 
was known asa keensportsman. He was 
equalled by few for power and elegance of 
oratory, and possessed literary talents of 
no mean order. 

Dec. 13. At Exmouth, John Houghton, 
esq. 

Dorset.—Nov. 19. At Poole, Thomas 
Johnson Aitkin, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., and 
Member of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London. For many years he was 
a distinguished teacher of Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and Materia Medica in Edin- 
burgh, and in 1838 published a work on 
Physiology. 

Dec. 2. At Piddletown, aged 50,Charles 
Burt, esq. Capt. Royal Engineers. 

Dec. 9. At Rhode House, Lyme Regis, 
Mary-Julia, lady of Adm. the Hon. Sir 
John Talbot, G.C.B., and sister of the 
Lord Arundell of Wardour. She was 
married in 1815, and has left two sons 
and five daughters. 

Duruam. — Lately. At Woodlands, 
near Darlington, aged 57, J. Wood, esq. 
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Essex.—Norv. 24. At Walthamstow, 
aged 71, Josiah Hindman, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Barking, Alexander Glen- 
ny, esq. 

At Grange, near Layton, aged 70, Mr. 
William Rhodes. In his business as a 
brickmaker he amassed immense wealth, 
and was the owner of considerable estates 
and extensive property in houses in dif- 
ferent outlets of the metropolis, but par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Dalston 
and West Hackney. Within the last few 
years he made vast improvements in and 
about Dalston. He also made the Queen’s- 
road, Richmond-road, and Grange-road, 
and built the numerous dwelling-houses 
on either side. Some time ago he was 
involved in a lawsuit with Mr. Benyon 
about his lease of the Beauvoir estate, 
Kingsland, which he lost, and which cost 
him from 60,000/. to 70,0007. He was 
in the habit of paying to the persons in 
his employment from 1,300/. to 1,400/. 
weekly. Numerous offers were made to 
him to construct machinery for moulding 
bricks, which would considerably lessen 
the necessity for manual labour, but he 
invariably opposed the introduction of 
machinery for such purposes. 

Lately. At Panfield rectory, aged 77, 
Mary-Tebenham, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Leman Page, Rector and patron of Pan- 
field. 

Dec. 3. Miss Margaret Spicer, late of 
Gore Cottage, Romford. 

GLovucEsTER.—Nov. 11. At Clifton, 
Anna-Maria, relict of the Rev. Love Ro- 
bertson, Vicar of Bridstow, Herefordshire. 

Nov. 18. At Bristol, Mary-Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Christian Godfried 
Clemens, many years of the Moravian 
church. 

At Charlton King’s, Commander John 
Bowen, R. N. (1835), formerly of Bris- 
tol. 

At the Manor-house, Swindon, near 
Cheltenham, aged 59, Elizabeth, relict 
of John Hughes Goodlake, esq. 

Lately. At Rose-hill, Cheltenham, T. 
Andrew, esq. 

Miss Dimsdale, of Frenchay, near Bris- 
tol, a member of the Society of Friends. 
She bequeathed by will to eight charitable 
societies of that city 500/. each, to the 
Bible Society and Moravian Missionary 
Society 1,000/., and to the parish of Man- 
gotstield 500/.; in all 6,500/. which are 
in course of payment by the executors. 
After the decsase of certain annuitants, a 
dirther sum of about 20,0007. will be 
divisible among the same ten institu- 
tions. 

At Coates, aged 19, James, eldest son 
of the Rev. Moss King, Rector of Critchel, 
near Blandford, Dorset, 
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At Cheltenham, aged 75, Maria, relict 
of the Rev. A. K. Sherson, of Fetcham, 
Surrey. 

Dec. 3. Aged 47, George Webb Hall, 
esq. of Sneed Park: a zealous practical 
agriculturist and a very amiable man. He 
was the author of several communications 
to the British Association, and of others 
published in the Literary Gazette. 

Dec. 6. At Cheltenham, aged 79, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of William Merry, esq. 

Hants.—Nov. 20. At Emsworth, aged 
22, William Baynes, jun. esq. , barrister- 
at-law of the Middle Temple. 

Nov. 21. Maria Bligh, wife of J. W. 
Newton, esq. of Freemantle-lodge, Shir- 
ley, near Southampton. 

Lately. At St. Helen's, near Ryde, 
aged 66, Mr. James Dawes, brother of 
the late Baroness Feuchéres. 

At Bitterne, near Southampton, aged 
93, James Dott, esq. 

At Carisbrooke Castle, aged 87, Mrs. 
Snudden. 

At Southampton, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Jones, esq. formerly of Lymington. 

Dec. 1. At Southampton, aged 57, 
Robert Walmisley, esq. 

Dec. 9. At Newport, I. W. aged 79, 
Thomas Barrow, esq. late of the General 
Post Office. 

At Winchester, aged 81, Miss Martha 
Hayter, in consequence of her dress 
catching fire the preceding evening. 

Herts.—Nov. 22. At Watford, aged 
57, William Pratt, esq. late of Russell-sq. 
and formerly of America-square. 

HuntTINGDON.—Nov. 25. At Heming- 
ford Grey, aged 67, Thomas Margetts, esq. 

Kent.—Aug. 16, At Tonbridge Wells, 
Major-Gen. Edward Hutchins Belasis, 
Bombay Engineers. He was the third 
son of Major-Gen. John Bellasis, of the 
Bombay Artillery, who died at Bombay 
in 1808, by Anne-Martha, daughter of the 
Rey. John Hutchins, Rector of Wareham, 
the historian of Dorsetshire. 

Nov. 14. At Tonbridge, Geo. Lingard, 
esq. solicitor. 

Nov. 20. At Tonbridge Wells, Jane- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late James Mor- 
risset, esq. of Brunswick- square. 

Nov. 22. At Summer-hill, near Dart- 
ford, aged 72, John Russell, esq. 

Nov. 23. At Ramsgate, aged 74, Os- 
mond Saffery, esq. 

At Eltham, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. John Wilgress, D.D. 

Nov. 25. At Ramsgate, aged 63, Na- 
than Egerton Garrick, esq. of Albion-st. 
Hyde Park. 

Dec. 5. At Chislehurst, aged 67, Eu- 
phemia, wife of Henry Baskcomb, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Pembury, Lydia, relict of 
Thomas Dakins, esq. of Trinidad, 
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Dec. 7. At TonbridgeWells, Martha, re- 
lict of Nicholas Graham, esq. of Lombard- 
street. 

LANCASTER.—WNo». 25. At Liverpool, 
Major Holden Dunbabin, late of the East 
India Company’s Bombay Establishment. 

Lately. Aged 61, Mrs. Hopwood, wife 
of the Rev. J. Hopwood, incumbent of 
Accrington. 

Dec. 3. Aged 21, Sarah, second dau. of 
T.R.WilsonFfrance, esq. of RawcliffeHall. 

Dec. 11. At Elm Farm, West Derby, 
near Liverpool, aged 71, Edward Wilson, 
esq. lately a Director of the London and 
Birmingham Railway Company. 

LeicesteR.— Dec. 13. At Cliff House, 
aged 74, Dorothy, wife of Robert Faux, 
esq. 

Likoons.— 200. 1. At South Ferriby, 
aged 54, Christian, relict of John Nel- 
thorpe, esq. and mother of Sir John Nel- 
thorpe, Bart. of Scawby. 

Dec. 10. At Louth, aged 25, Anne- 
Jenny, wife of C. C. J. Orme, esq. 

Dec. 12. At the vicarage, Bonby, aged 
46, Lillias, wife of the Rev. Weeber Wal- 
ter, M.A. 

Mipviesex.—Nov. 17. At Hampton, 
aged three, Richard-Bright, third son of 
Sir William Follett, M.P. for Exeter. 

Nov. 25. At Enfield, Edward Medgett, 
esq. late of the firm of I. B. Nevill & Co. 

Nov. 26. Aged 22, William Cogger, 
esq. of Hayes. 

Dec. 8. At the Butts, New Brentford, 
aged 80, Miss Catharine Hodgson, last 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Hodg- 
son, esq. of Upnor Castle, Kent. 

Monmovutu.—WNor. 21. At the Castle- 
hill, Monmouth, aged 46, Richard Amph- 
lett, esq. Lieut. R.N. eldest surviving son 
of the late Rev. I. Amphlett, D.D. vicar 
of Dodderhill, Wore. 

NorroLx.—WNov. 23. At Walsoken 
House, aged 58, Thomas Broughton, esq. 
a Deputy Lieutenant for Lincolnshire. 

NortTHAMPTON.—WNov. 7. At North- 
ampton, aged 43, Mr. Thomas Cheslyn, 
solicitor. 

Nov. 15. Elizabeth, wife of Stephen 
Eaton Eland, esq. of Stanwick. 

Nov. 20. At Peterborough, aged 82, 
George Parsons, esq. 

Nov. 23. Ann, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Barry, Rector of Brockley. 

Oxrorp.—Lately. At Trinity college, 
Oxford, John Courtenay, esq. Commoner, 
second son of the late Geo. Courtenay, 
esq. formerly of Swerford Park. 

Rutianp. — Dec.5. At Uppingham, 
Caroline-Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Ralph Hotchkin, esq. 

Satop.—Lately. At Ludlow, aged 45, 
William Lloyd, esq. solicitor. 

Somerset.—Nov. 15. At Staplegrove, 
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near Taunton, agéd 69, Charles Fowler, 
esq. 

‘Noo. 16. At Bath, atan advanced age, 
the Countess Nugent, relict of the Count 
Felix Nugent, Knight of St. Louis. 

Nov. 18. At West Coker House, aged 
67, William Rodbard, esq. 

At Bath, aged 82, Thomas Best, esq. 
of Haselbury Plunknett, near Crewkerne, 
brother of Lord Wynford. 

Nov. 23. Ann, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Barry, Rector of Brockley. 

Nov, 26. At Brislington, near Bristol, 
aged 67, Sarah, widow of Philip J. Wors- 


ley, esq. 

Nov. 27. At Bath, Miss Mary Coult- 
hard. 

Nov. 29. At Marston, the Right Hon. 


Isabella Countess of Cork and Orrery. 
She was the third dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Poyntz, esq. of Midgham House, 
Berks, and was married in Oct. 1795, to 
the Earl of Cork and Orrery, by whom 
she had a numerous family, only three of 
which survive. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 71, Mrs. Sloper, 
relict of Jas. Sloper, esq. She has be- 
queathed the following sums: — To the 
Bath United Hospital, 100/.; to the Poor 
of Market Lavington, Wilts (the birth- 
place of her late husband), 100/. ; Poor of 
Beaumaris, Anglesey, 50/.; House of 
Protection, Walcot Parade, 25/.; Lying- 
in Charity, 257. ; Blue Coat School, 35/.; 
Monmouth-st. Charity, 25/.; Poor of St. 
James’s parish, 25/.; Weymouth House 
National School, 10/.; Octagon Chapel 
School, 107.; to Miss Elwin’s Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind Schools, 20/.; total, 
4251. In addition to the above, she has, 
by deed of gift, left to the Bath United 
Hospital an annual sum amounting to 
about 251. 

At Clevedon, near Bristol, aged 75, 
Elizabeth-Ann, widow of Capt. James 
Gilbert, Royal Art. and eldest dau. of 
Gen. Sir A. Farrington, Bart. of Black- 
heath, Kent. 

Dec. 2. At Cannon’s Grove, near Taun- 
ton, aged 46, Vincent Stuckey Reynolds, 
esq. a magistrate for the co. Somerset. 

Dec. 4. At Bath, Clara-Amelia, only 
dau. of the late Major Harriott, of West 
Hall, Surrey, and wife of Robert Parry 
Nisbet, esq. of Southbroom House, Wilts. 

Srarrorp.—WVov. 27. At Ox Hill, 
Handsworth, Sarah-Helen, youngest dau. 
of Walter Williams, esq. 

SurroLtx.—WNov. 21. At Chellesworth, 
Rebecca, relict of the Rev. J. Gee Smyth, 
many years Rector of that parish. 

Nov. 27. At Shadowbush, Poslingford, 
aged'81, Col. Weston. 

Dec. 12. At Beccles, aged 84, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. Hervey Taylor. 
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Surrey.—Nov. 29. At Postford-hill, 
near Guildford, Lucy, relict of James 
Magnay, esq. 

At Richmond, Lady Charlotte Walpole, 
sister to the Earl of Orford. 

Dec.1. At Farnham, aged 61, John 
Lidbetter, esq. 

Dec.5. At Putney, aged 18, Carteret- 
Priaulx, eldest son of 8. Dopree, esq. 

Dec. 6. At Netley, Shere, aged 25, the 
Baroness de Roll. 

Dec. 11. Aged 57, Rebecca-Sophia, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late John 
Prior, esq. of Mortlake. 

Sussex.—Oct.17. Aged 83, Anne, re- 
lict of Walter Elphick, esq. of Pevensey. 

Nov. 16. Aged 58, Thomas Breton, 
esq. surgeon, of Bexhill. 

Nov. 19. At Berstead Lodge, Bognor, 
the seat of her sister Mrs. Smith, aged 
75, the Right Hon. Arabella-Mackworth, 
Countess of Mayo. She was the 4th dau. of 
the late Wm. Mackworth Praed, esq. of 
Bitton, and sister of the late Mr. Serjeant 
Praed, and of Admiral Praed, and was 
married in 1792. On the accession of the 
late King, she was appointed one of the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber to Queen 
Adelaide, and continued in attendance on 
the Queen Dowager during the earlier 
part of the present year. Her Ladyship 
had no issue. 

Nov. 21. At Hastings, aged 64, Ann, 
second dau. of the late Drake Hollingbery, 
D.D. 50 years Rector of Icklesham and 
Winchelsea, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
and Chancellor of Chichester. 

Nov. 24. At Brighton, aged 42, George 
Smith, esq. formerly Receiver-Gen. in 
Jamaica. 

Nov. 30. At Brighton, aged 80, Diana, 
relict of John Smith, esq. late of Brox- 
bourn, Herts. 

Lately. At Worthing, Anne, relict of 
John Kemp, esq. late of Branches-park, 
Cowlings, Suffolk, and of Edgeworth-pl. 
Horley, Sussex. 

Dec. 9. At Hastings, aged 89, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. H. J. Close, M.A. 
Rector of Bentworth, Hants, mother of 
the Rev. Francis Close, Rector of Chel- 
tenham. 

At Brighton, aged 55, Daniel Stoddart, 
esq. of Charles-st. St. James’s-sq. 

Dec. 10. At Hastings, Thomas Eaton, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, of Chancery- 
lane, and Upton, Essex, Barrister-at-Law. 

Dec.12. At Brighton, aged 13, Horatia- 
Mary-Maynard, dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Walpole, Rector of Christ Church, St. 
Marylebone. 

Warwick.—WNov. 27. At Warwick, 
aged 68, Mrs. Smyth, widow of John 
Bohun Smyth, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Rugby, aged 14, Alexan- 
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der-Knox, youngest son of the late Joseph 
Henry Butterworth, esq. of Clapham-com. 

Dec. 1. At Rugby, aged 53, Caroline, 
wife of W. Terry, esq. M.D. and dau. of 
the late Rev. H. Eyre, Rector of Land- 
ford, Wilts, and of Buckworth and Mor- 
bourne, both in Huntingdonshire. 

Wi ts.—Wov. 25. At Wilsford, aged 
#3, Philip Pinckney, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Donhead, Sarah, widow of 
William Burlton, esq. of Wykin Hall, 
Leicestersh. and sister of the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, Canon Residentiary of Salisbury. 

Worcester.—Lately. At Worcester, 
aged 64, the Rev. Edw. Lake, for 36 
years a minister in the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s connexion. 

At Worcester, aged 72, Elizabeth, wi- 
dow of Lieut. R. Gilchrist, late of the 7th 
Royal Veteran Battalion. 

At Pershore, in her 105th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Richards, better known as ‘‘Old 
Betty Richards.’”* She was a native of 
Redmarley, Worcestersh. of which parish 
church her father was clerk upwards of 
threescore years. She has often been 
heard to say she could remember going 
into mourning for George the Second. 
‘* Old Betty” had been three times a wi- 
dow, and buried her last husband about 
twelve years ago. 

Yorx.—WNov. 25. At Hessle, aged 67, 
Francis Hall, esq. one of the aldermen of 
the late corporation of Hull. 

Nov. 27. At Loftus, near Guisborough, 
aged 65, the Hon. Frances-Laura, widow 
of Robert Chaloner, esq. formerly M.P. 
for York, and aunt to the Earl of Zet- 
land. She was a daughter of Thomas 
first Lord Dundas, by Lady Charlotte 
Fitzwilliam, second dau. of William third 
Earl Fitzwilliam ; andwas married in 1805. 

Lately. At Stones, in Sowerby, aged 
87, Susy Haigh. She lived to see the 
fifth generation of her family, which num- 
bered, exclusive of herself, 170; she had 
9 children, 48 grandchildren, 111 great- 
grandchildren, and two great-great-grand- 
children. 

Dec. 11. At Beverley, aged 36, Mrs. 
Cattley, sister of John Scholefield, esq. 
Faxfleet, near Howden. 

Wates.—WNov. 17. At Swansea, Fran- 
ces, wife of N. W. Simons, esq. of the Li- 
brary, British Museum ; dau. of the late 
Rev. John Collins, M.A. Rector of Ox- 
wich, &c. Glamorgansh.; and sister to the 
late Mrs. Thomas Prichard, of Bristol. 

Lately. At Tonna, near Neath, aged 75, 
Mrs. Price, widow of the Rev. Watkin 
Price, of Pontardawe. 

Dec.1. At Pwllycrochon, Denbighsh. 
the residence of her dau. Lady Erskine, 
aged 83, Mary, relict of the Rev. Hugh 
Williams, of Plasisa, Conway. 
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Dec. 11. At Carmarthen, aged 77, Miss 
Dorothy Inman. 

ScorLanp.—Nov,. 24. At Edinburgh, 
Margaret, widow of Lieut.-Col. Alexander 
Loraine, eldest dau. of the late William 
Ker, esq. formerly of Broadmeadows, Ber- 
wickshire. 

Nov. 25. At Glasgow, Isabella Mitchel 
Hay, wife of Charles Campbell, esq. ma- 
nager, at Glasgow, for the Bank of Scot- 


and. 

Nov. 26. At Dingwall, Alexander Mack- 
enzie, esq. of Scotsburn. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, Mary-Macgre- 
gor, widow of Capt. Alexander Wishart, 
of the 78th reg. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 21. At Fitzwilliam 
Lodge, near Dublin, aged 37, the Right 
Hon. Charlotte Countess of Roscommon, 
sister of the Earl of Shrewsbury. She 
was the second dau. of the late John Tal- 
bot, esq. was married in 1830, and has left 
no issue. 

Nov. 22. At Charleville, co. Wicklow, 
aged 56, the Rt. Hon. Frances Countess of 
Rathdowne. She was the fifth dau. of 
William Power first Earl of Clancarty ; 
was married in 1806; and has left a very 
numerous family. 

At Tyrella, aged 82, the Hon. Emilia 
Montgomery, relict of the Rev. Hugh 
Montgomery, of Grey Abbey, and dau. of 
Viscount Baagor. 

Dec. 3. At Ardress, co. Armagh, aged 
74, George Ensor, esq. 

At Somerville, New Ross, aged 78, 
John Keily, esq. 

East Inpies.-—Sept. 5. At Calcutta, 
George-Smith, second son of George 
Smith Weaver, esq. of Maidstone, for- 
merly of H. M. Dockyard, Sheerness. 

Sept. 20. At Barrackpore, Matilda, 
wife of Lieut. Augustus Turner, Ist Ben- 
gal Nat. Inf. and dau. of the Rev. Rich. 
Pain, of Apsley, Beds. 

Sept. 23. At Madras, aged 21, Susan- 
na-Maria, wife of Major T. B. Chalon, 
Judge Adv. Gen. of the Army, and dau. 
of J. T. E. Flint, esq. of Powick, Wore. 

Sept. 24. On his passage from Madras 
to the Straits of Malacca, for the reco- 
very of his health, Sir John David Nor- 
ton, one of the Judges of the Supreme 
Court of Madras. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 20 May, 1813, and 
was formerly Private Secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

Sept. 27. At Rajghur, near Nusseera- 
bad, of spasmodic cholera, seven days 
after his marriage, aged 25, Lieut. Matth. 
Ward, 4th Bengal Cav. (Lancers), third 
son of William Ward, esq. of Connaught- 
terrace, late M. P. for the city of London. 

Sept. 29. At Cawnpore, aged 22, Lieut. 
Richard Charles Hatch, fourth son of the 
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Rev. Thos. Hatch, Vicar of Walton-on- 
Thames, Surrey. 
Oct. 2. In Camp, at Baizwarrah, Capt. 


. John Jones, 30th Madras Nat. Infantry, 


second son of the late Col. Jones, 71st 
Light Inf. 

At Mhow, Mrs. Kate Hughes; and on 
Oct. 4, Assistant-Surgeon Arnold Hughes, 
her husband, of jungle fever. 

Oct. 17. At Chettoor, aged 32, Capt. 
John Stedman Cotton, 7th Madras Light 
Cavalry. 

Lately. At the residence of her father, 
Sir Robert Sale, Kowssolee, Julia, wife of 
Lieut. James G. Holmes, 3d Nat. Cav. 

West Inpies.—Oct. 9. At Jamaica, 
aged 54, George Cunningham, esq. pro- 
prietor of Maxfield and Greenside Estates. 

Oct. 20. At St. Domingo, aged 24, 
Thomas-John, eldest son of Samuel S. 
Beare, esq. of Norwich. 

Nov. 2. At Jamaica, on his return to 
England from New Granada, Julius Hen. 
Plock, esq. merchant, London. 

Asroap.— Aug. 1. At Hong Kong, 
John Slade, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Victoria, Hong Kong, aged 
24, Thomas, eldest son of W. Elworthy, 
esq. of Westford, near Wellington, So- 
merset; and on Aug. 10, at Macao, aged 
27, Samuel, fourth son of the late Rev. 
John Dyer. They left England in March 
1843, to establish a mercantile connec- 
tion in China. In less than one month 
after landing they were both cut off by 
the malignant fever. 

Aug. 22. At Sea, on board the East 
India ship Southampton, aged 2, Char- 
lotte: Henrietta; and on the morning fol- 
lowing, aged 7, Frederick-Eyre, children 
of Capt. Bowen, H.C.S. 

Aug. 23. At Hong Kong, aged 43, 
John A. Mercer, esq. 

Aug. 26. On the homeward passage 
from Madras, on board the ship Anna 
Robertson, aged 53, Lieut.-Col. Henry 
Smith, of the Madras Army. 

Sept. 7. At Delhi, aged 22, Lieut. 
Thomas Charles Phillpotts, Bengal Eng. 


second son of Lieut.-Col. Phillpotts, 
Royal Eng. 
Sept. 11. On board H. M.S. Harle- 


quin, George-Samuel, youngest son of 
Joseph Berens, esq. of Kevington, Kent. 

Lately. At Boulogne-sur- Mer, Francis 
John Weldale Knollys, esq. Lieut. 33d 
Regt. only son of John Weldale Knollys, 
esq. 

At St. Petersburg, Sophia, wife of 
Thomas Atkinson, esq. 

Nov. 1. At Amherst, Nova Scotia, at 
the house of her son, the Rev. George 
Townshend, Flora, widow of the Hon. 
William Townshend, of Prince Edward’s 
Island. 
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Nov. 2. At the Benedictine Convent, 
near Nuremberg, aged 101, Count Théo- 
phile Josef dela Feld. He was of English 
extraction, and a descendant of the Grand 
Marechal Count de la Feld, in the time of 
Leopold the First. He had served during 
the earlier part of his life in the Im- 
perial armies, but had passed nearly 
the last 30 years in the above-named re- 
tirement. 

Nov. 7. At Rome, Alicia, relict of the 
Rev. Wm. Ireland, M.A. Vicar of Frome 
Selwood and the Woodlands. 

Nov. 11. At Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Francis Cynric Sheridan, esq. Treasurer 
of the island, third son of the late Thomas 


Sheridan, esq. and grandson of the Right 
Hon. R. B. Sheridan. 

Nov. 14. At Boulogne, Thomas Wallis, 
esq. Deputy-Lieut. for Gloucestersh. and 
formerly of Tibberton Court, Gloucestersh. 
and of Oakford House, Devon. 

Nov. 19. At Ostend, the wife of Com- 
mander C. FitzGerald, R.N. 

Nov. 20. At Brussels, Edmund Henry 
Plunkett, esq. late of 6th Regt. 

Nov. 28. At Naples, Patricia, wife of 
John Alexander Hunter, esq. of Lancaster. 

Nov. 30. At Munich, Harry Charles 
Blackader Filder, youngest son of William 
Filder, esq. Commissary-Gen. of Her 
Majesty’s Forces. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus Recisterev from Nov. 25 to Dec. 16 (4 weeks.) 
Males 2200 Under 15........2217 


s 15 to 60.........1171 (,; 
Females 2029 § 60 and upwards = 832 — 


Age not specified 9 


4229 








AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Dec. 22. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e @Bie @its £214 £248 fw & 
51 1] 31 3 {18 2,29 9 |3l 4 133 3 

















PRICE OF HOPS, Dee. 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. Ss. to 61. 2.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 10s. to 91. 14s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dee. 22. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 4/. 0s.—Straw, 11. Gs. to 11. 10s.—Clover, 37. Os. to 51. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
OBE ccccscscsscssscncts Ee. 00 Se, Ou, Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 22. 
Mutton,........0..00...38 2d. to 4s. 8d. Beasts ............. 652 Calves 100 
Veal .......000. sesseeeeeds. 4d. to 4s. Od. SheepandLambs 2310 Pigs 350 
POeKeccccocccencccsccsoets GL to Se. Ad, 


COAL MARKET, Dee. 22. 
Walls Ends, from 16s. 6d. to 21s. Od. perton. Other sorts from 14s. Od. to 18s, 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 46s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 43s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 171.——Ellesmere and Chester, 65.—Grand Junction, 148. 
Kennet and Avon, 9}. Leeds and Liverpool, 675. Regent’s, 22. 
Rochdale, 60.——London Dock Stock, 100}.——St. Katharine’s, 105}. East 
and West India, 130. —— London and Birmingham Railway, 241. Great 
Western, 954—— London and Southwestern, 723. -—— Grand Junction Water 
Works, 81. West Middlesex, 1173. Globe Insurance, 134. Guardian, 
45.—Hope, 7..——Chartered Gas, 653.——Imperial Gas, 86. Phenix Gas, 
35}.——London and Westminster Bank, 223.——Reversionary Interest, 105, 



































For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Stranp. 
From Nov. 26 to Dee. 25, 1843, both inclusive. 
















































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. l Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
i 4 . } = -8 to Ms ss 7 
sella] ¢ a] § | sale tl § gz! g 
BEBE oo | Weather. ||2S/5 5) 2 Ss) & Weather. 
Asles|4 34) 3 | as oa” 24) 3 
Nov.' ° | ° | ® jin. pts.| °/ °; © fin, pts.| 
26 | 52 55 | 53 (29, 72 |\cly.slt.rn.fr. || 11 | 43 | 48 | 38 | , 47 |/fair, cloudy 
27 | 52 57 | 49 |, 70 |rain, elo, fr. || 12 | 36 | 36 | 34| , 52 |/foggy 
28 | 50 | 53 | 49 |80, 16 |\cloudy, fair || 13 | 38) 44 | 46 | , 47 |/do. 
29 | 49! 50 | 42 | , 30 /do.do. 14 | 44 | 49 46 | , 52 | fair, cloudy 
30 | 40 47! 50! , 29 | do. foggy 15 | 49 | 54! 49 | , 38 | cloudy foggy 
D.1 | 45 | 47 | 42 | , 06 do. 16 | 47 | 54 | 50 | , 39 |/do-fair,sit.rn. 
2) 39' 40 | 42| , 21 |ido. | 17 | 47! 52 44)! , 46 do. do. 
345 50/47 | , 39 |do. fair | 18 | 44 | 48 | 47) , 49 |do. foggy 
4/49 50/49) , 40 |do. sit. rain || 19 | 46 | 49 | 47)| =, 49 | do. 
5 | 49! 54/ 50| } 16 |do. do. do. |} 20 | 43 / 43 | 45) 5 43 | do. 
6 | 44 50 | 42| , 36 | fair, cloudy || 21 | 46 | 50 | 48) , 42 do. 
7/47) 53/53) , 17 |cloudy,misty|) 22 | 43 | 46/49) , 42 (do. 
8 | 52 55 | 46 | , 23 | do. fair 23 50/56 52, 42 do. fair 
9 36, 44/44 | , 33 gloomy, fog.|| 24 | 50 | 55 | 52) +, 49 |/do. do. 
10} 45 | 45 45 | , 45 cloudy | 25 ee | a | a6 ’ 46 |\do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From Nov. 27, to Dec. 28, 1843, both inclusive. 
8 cs) 3 =| ‘5 5 z 1S gle ¥ 
3 d Ss |2 i® a ola.’io., : = 
Ale 138 [34 Sy08 eS jw siaasd! § | Ex. Bills, 
& = Zigmtigs Se S2MV@eesec) A | 1000 
(4133 | e686 SESE 28 Geese Aa 3 | . 
BB | Sm | BO “Ss ws | alodis s 
a Rois 7 5 s | ” | R= | 
| | 
a7|l81 | 95g | 96§ |—|1024! 103 2713 | 55 51pm. 
2g|i82 | 953 | 96§ ——|1024 103 | 194 272 |6971 pm.| 53 51 pm. 
ag|181 | 95g | 96% |—|1024' 103 | 123_——|——|272 |70 72pm | 54 52 pm. 
30|1814| 953 | 96§ ——|1024) 1034 | 12g 933 7270 pm.) 54 52pm, 
11814] 959 | 96g |102311024) 1034 | 12/1083, 70 pm. | 52 55pm. 
2 95% '——|1021 —|—_|—_— ——| 74 pm. | 56 57pm. 
4i—| 96 |——.102§|1023 |—|1083!2714|72 75 pm.| 58 56pm. 
51813] 96 |——-——|1023 ———| 123} _——12723]73 75 pm.| 56 59pm. 
61814} 96 ———/102} — a a 73 pm. | 57 59pm. 
qis2 | 95¢ |—_—_—_1024 too. SH 57 59pm. 
gj182 | 95% —_—'——|1024 —~ —| 123 7d pm. | 60 58pm. 
9) 182 96 —- 1023 1024 57 59 pm, 
11/1823] 96 |——/1023'1023 ___| 123| 59 pm. 
19/1814] 953 1023|1024 123 — 57 59 ym. 
13|1823) 95g |———|— 1024 cme 57 aYpm. 
14/183 | 964 |———'——_|1024'_____|_ 12g| —_ 7573pm.| 59 pm. 
15)183 33 102§|1023 123 7475 pm.| 57 59pm. 
16 96} '1023|1024 123 \—|75 73pm.) 57 59pm. 
18|183 | 96§ —}102;'____| 944 ———| 57 0pm. 
19183 | 963 1023/1024! 12; I—| 74 pm. | 58 60 pm: 
20|/183:| 96g 1023/1023! 12» 58 60pm. 
2111834; 964 1023 1023) 12; — 73 pm. | 58 60pm. 
22, 963 102§|1023'—— 124) 954,—— 58 60pm. 
23/1834| 964 ——102}) 12 ——\16 76 pm.| 60 58 pm. 
26)183 | 96% 102§)1023 125 —-—|76 78 pm.| 58 61 pm. 
27|183}| 97 1023! 1023! 123|—_| ——|_8 77 pm.| 59 Gi pm. 
28184 | 974 — 102} ——| 953|\——'_|———__| 60 62 pm. 








J. J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 


J. Bs NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT-STREET, 
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